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SEELEY AND CO.’S NEW LIST. 


ROUND ABOUT HELVELLYN. Twenty-four Plates in Etching and Aquatint. 


THOMAS HUSON, B.I. With Notes by the Artist. Super-royal 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 





descriptive passages from Wordsworth’s Poems, 


LIFE at the ZOO. Notes and Traditions of the Regent’s Park Gardens. B 


CORNISH. With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


animals by the author with music and scent. Most of the Illustrations are from instantaneous Photographs by Mr. Gambier Bolton, 


a preliminary Essay on Musical Form, 
NEW VOLUME OF “EVENTS OF OUR OWN TIME” SERIES. 


With 4 Portraits on Copper, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


tunities of obtaining accurate information, 


F.8,4. With 8 Reproductions in Colour and many minor Illustrations, 2s. 6d, 
MONOGRAPHS ALREADY ISSUED. 


1, REMBRANDT’S ETCHINGS. By P. G. Hamerron. 5. D.G. ROSSETTI. By F. G. Sreruens. 
2, MALTA. By W.K. R. Beprorp. | 6. F. WALKER. By Ciaups Pui.urrs. 
8. WEDGWOOD. By Professor CHURCH. | 7. FAIR WOMEN. By W. SHarp. 

4, BASTIEN-LEPAGE, By Jutia Cartwricut. 8. NEW FOREST. By C. J. Cornisu. 


9. GAINSBOROUGH. By W. Armstrona. 


Author of “Stories from Homer.” With 16 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 5s. 


the Ten Thousand, and the Death of Socrates, 


Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 53, 


astronomical discovery, and then describes the recent extraordinary development of the science through the use of photography and the spectroscope, 


is an authority on naval antiquities. 


A Oheaper Edition of the large illustrate volume issued two years ago. 


EMMA MARSHALL, Author of “ Under Salisbury Spire.” With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 53, 


conviction, and her keen sense of the tragic position in which she was placed. 


adventures befa!l the two dauntless brothers who are the heroes of the story. 





HERBERT RAILTON. Large 16mo, cloth, 33, 6d. 
Marvellous dream-adventures, started in a child’s mind by incidents of modern life, 


A LARGE-PAPER EDITION, with Proofs of the Plates, and Printed on Hand-made Paper, consisting of 50 Copies only, will be issued, price £2 12s, 6d. net. 


[In November. 
A Companion Volume to the Artist’s “ Round about Snowdon.” The Plates are Engraved by Mr. Huson from his own Pictures, and the Notes introduce many 


Lively descriptions of the habits of animals in captivity, with stories and traditions gathered from the keepers, and an account of experiments made on 


STUDIES in MODERN MUSIC. Second Series. Frederick Chopin, Anton Dvorak, 


Johannes Brahms. By W. H. HADOW, M.A., Fellow of Worcester College, Oxon. With 4 Portraits on Copper, large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. [In October. 
Mr. Hadow’s first series of ‘‘ Studies” was very favourably received by the Press as a somewhat new departure in musical criticism, The new Volume contains 


The LIBERATION of ITALY. By the Countess Everyn Martinenco Cusarzsco. 


The author is an English lady married to an Italian nobleman, a relative of one of the actors in the great events narrated, She has had exceptional oppor- 


The PORTFOLIO for OCTOBER. Booxsinpine In France. By W. Y. Fiutcuer, 


The FALL of ATHENS. A Tale of the Peloponnesian War. By the Rev. A. J. Cuurcu, 


A story of famous incidents in Grecian history, includ'ng the desperate struggle made by Athens in the last years of tha Peloponnesian War, the Retreat of 


RADIANT SUNS. A Sequel to “Sun, Moon, and Stars.” By Aanes GrperNe. With 16 


[In October, 
More than 20,000 copies have been sold of the book to which this is a sequel. The present volume gives an interesting account of the successive steps in 


FOR the HONOUR of the FLAG. A Sea Story. By Commander Rozinson, R.N., 
and JOHN LEYLAND, Authors of “‘In the Queen's Navee,” Illustrated by Lancelot Speed. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 53. [In November. 
A stirring romance of the time of the Commonwealth, in which English and Dutch sailors, Cavaliers and Roun lheads, play their part. Commander Robiason 


The INNS of COURT and CHANCERY. By W. J. Lorriz. With upwards of 60 


Illustrations, chiefly by Herbert Railton, New Edition, large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [In October, 


KENSINGTON PALAOE in the DAYS of QUEEN MARY II. A Stor 


This touching story is based on the Letters and Memoirs of Queen Mary, which were first published some eight years ago, and revealed the depth of her rel gious 


A DOUBLE CHERRY. A Story by M. E. Wincuzsrer, Author of “ Adrift” and 


“The Nest of Sparrows.” With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. [In November. 
One of the author’s vivid pictures of life in the poorer parts of Liverpool. There are some interesting scenes on board the Reformatory Ship * Akbar,’ and many 


LILY and the LIFT, and other Fairy-Tales. Written and Illustrated by Mrs. 


SIERRA LEONE after a HUNDRED YEARS. By the Right Rev. E. G. Incnam, 


Bishop of Sierra Leone. With 16 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


“Not for many a day have we read anything so wise and straightforward on the conversion of the heathen as the latter part of Bishop Ingham’s singularly 


interesting book.”—Daily News, 
NEW VOLUME OF SEELEY’S “FIRST LESSON BOOKS.” 


STORIES from ENGLISH HISTORY. By the Rev. A. J. Cuurcu, Author of 


“Stories from Homer,’ With many Illustrations, small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


Already published, 
The STARRY SKIES. By Acnrs Gisurne. 2s. 6d. | | THIS GREAT GLOBE. By A. Sreuey. 2s. 6d. 
“* Nothing could be more attractive or more practical than the method of these excellent little books,” —Sat urday Review, 








SEELEY and CO., Limited, Essex Street, Strand, London. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


An ENCYCLOPZDIA of PROPER NAMES. 1 vol, 
13}in. by 10in. by 3 in., bound in half cloth extra, £2 2s, net ; half morocco, 
£2% 15s. net ; also in leather binding. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN: his Speeches, Letters, State 


Papers, and Miscellaneous Writings. Edited by Joun CO. NicoLay and JOHN 
Hay. 8 vols, royal 8vo, cloth, £2 23, net. 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH: a Record of his Life and 
Work. By his Daughter, Hyrat1a BrapLaven Bonner. With an Account 
of his Parliamentary Struggle, his Politics, and his Attitude to Religion, by 
Joun M, Rosertsow. Illustrated with Photogravures and Eight other 
Illustrations, 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


The STICKIT MINISTER. By 8S. R. Crockett, 
Author of “ The Raiders,” &c. An Edition de Luxe, containing Illustra- 
tions by Ernest Waterlow, A.R.A., Joseph Pennell, and others. Royal 8yo, 
bound in buckram, limited to 250 Copies, each numbered and signed, 21s. net. 
Five Copies on Japan paper, with Photogravure Frontispiece, £5 5s, net. 


The HISTORY of FLORENCE for the FIRST TWO 
CENTURIES : the Origin of the City and the Constitution of the Republic, 
By Prof, PasQuaLE ViLuaRi, Author of “The Life of Savonarola,” ‘‘ The 
Life and Times of Machiavelli,” &, Translated by Linda Villari. Demy 
8vo, Illustrated, cloth, 16s. 


TRAVELS and STUDIES in the FAR EAST. By 
Henry Normay, B.A. (Harv.), F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘ The Real Japan,” &c, 
48 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME, containing Scient fic Memoranda, &c, 


CLIMBING and EXPLORATION in the KARA- 
KORAM-HIMALAYAS. By Wit11am M. Conway. Containing Mr. Oonway’s 
Maps, and the Scientific Reports. Frontispiece Portrait of the Author. 
Super-royal 8vo, cloth, 15s. net; or in binding uniform with Edition de 
luxe of the former volume, £1 1s. net. 


A LITERARY HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
PEOPLE: from the Origins to the Renaissance. By J. J. JussERanp, 
Author of ‘English Wayfaring Life,” ‘‘ Piers Plowman,” &c. Frontispiece, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d, net. 


NAME this CHILD: a Story of Two. By W. H. 


CueEsson, 2 vols. crown 8yo, cloth, 123, 


In the GUIANA FOREST. By James Rodway. 
With Introduction by Grant ALLEN, Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


The MOUNTAINS of CALIFORNIA. By John 
Murr. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


TALES of JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. In 1 vol. 
With Portrait of the Author by Walter Spindler. (Uniform in style with 
a my 3 Raiders,” by 8. R. Orockett). Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt 

Pp. 6s. 


MAJESTY: a Novel. By Louis Couperus, Author 
of “Ecstasy.” Translated from the Dutch by A. Terxgerra DE Mattos, 
Post 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


The DEVIL’S PLAYGROUND: a Story of the 
Wild North-West. By Joun Macxte, Crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 


FURTH in FIELD. By Hugh Haliburton, Author 


of “ Horace in Homespun,” &, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


OUR TOWN and SOME of its PEOPLE. Sketches 
te he a Fife Village. By JoHN Menzies, Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s, 


The STORY of AUSTRALIAN EXPLORATION, 


By R, Tuyyye, Crown 8vo, with many Illustrations and Maps, cloth, 5s. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS, 


Each Volume profusely Illustrated and furnished with Maps and Index, 
crown 8y0, cloth, 5s, each. 


(38.) VENICE. By the Hon. Alethea Wiel. 
(39.) The CRUSADES: the Story of the Latin Kingdom 


of Jerusalem, By T, A. ARCHER and Cuas, LETHBRIDGE KINGSFORD. 





POPULAR SAYINGS DISSECTED. By M. Wal- 


Lace SmitTH. Crown 8vo, clota gilt, 3s. 6d, 


BOTH WORLDS BARRED: a Novel. By Sydney 


Kran. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


The WISH: a Novel. By Hermann Sudermann. 
Translated by Lity Hinkei. With Biographical Introduction by ELIZABETH 
Ler. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


The MARK o’ the DEIL; and other Northumbrian 


Tales. By Howarp Prasz, Author of ‘‘ Borderland Studies.” Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 33, 6d. 


LANGLAND’S VISION of PIERS the PLOWMAN. 


An English Poem of the Fourteenth Century. Done into Modern Prose, 
with an Introduction, by Kate M. Warren. With a Preface by the Rev. 
STorrorD A, Brooke. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NIHILISM AS IT IS: being Stepniak’s Pamphlet, 
Translated by E. L. Vorsicn; and Feiix VoLKnovsxy’s ‘Claims of the 
Rus:ian Liberals.’’ With an Introduction by Dr. SPENCE Watson. Orown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


The ENGLISH ABROAD: Sketches by an Aus- 
tralian Cousin, By Susan Gavan Durry. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
8. R, CROCKETT’S NEW WORK. 
The LILAC SUNBONNET. By S. R. Crockett, 
Author of “‘ The Raiders,” &c. Cloth, gilt top, 6s. At all Booksellers’, 

*,* The First Edition of 10,000 copies haying been exhausted on the day of 
publication, a SECOND EDITION is now in the press, and will shortly be ready, 
FIRST REVIEW. 

“A charming love-story, bright, tender, and vivacious, marked by distinction 
¢ treatment and steeped in the sweetness and freshness of the open air.”—Daily 
ews, 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





—$<$——— 


MR. WILLIAM HEINEMANN’S PUBLICATIONS 


Forthcoming Works. 
REMBRANDT in the GALLERY 


at OASSEL. 17 Photogravures from Rembrandt’s Masterpieces, With 
Essay by FrepErick WepMoRE, In large Portfolio, 274 by 20in. Tho rh 
25 Impressions of each Plate are numbered and signed, and of these on} rf 
are for sale in England at the net price of Twenty Guineas, The “a ft 
the Impressions after the first 25 is Twelve Guineas net per Set. . 
[October 25¢h, 


REMBRANDT: his Life, his Work, 


and his Times, By Em1LE MicuEL, Member of the Institute of France, 
Translated from the French by FLORENCE Simmonns, Edited by Frepenicr 
Wepworr. A New Edition, to bo completed in 16 Monthly Parts, cach of 
which will contain 5 Plates in Photogravure and Colour, Partg Land I 
are ready, price 2s, 6d. each net. . 


HANNELE: a Dream Poem. By 


Geruart Hauptmann. Translation and Introduction by Witt ARCHER, 
Small 4to, with Portrait, 5s, [Ready October 19th, : 


ACATALOGUE ofthe ACCADEMIA 


DELLE BELLE ARTI, at VENICE, Oompiled by E. M. Krary, with 
Biographical Notes of the Painters and 25 Engraved Reproductions of the 
principal Pictures. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net; paper cover, 2s, net, 

[ Ready October 19th, 


NAPOLEON and the FAIR SEX 


(‘‘Napoléon et les Femmes”), Translated from the French of Fripgarc 
Masson, With 10 Portraits. In 1 vol, demy 8vo, 153, net, 
[Ready October 20th, 


In RUSSET and SILVER: Poems. 


By Epmunp Gosse, Crown 8vo, 63, [Ready October 20th, 


The STORY of a THRONE: 


Catherine II. of Russia (* Autour d’un Tréne”). From the French of 
K. WauiszEwsk!I. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s. Being a Sequel to “The 
Romance of an Empress,” by the same Author. [Ready October 3ist, 


MASTERPIECES of GREEK 


SCULPTURE. By Anour FurtwanG@uer. Authorised Translation. Rdited 
by E. Setters. In 1 vol., large 4to, with about 20 Full-page and upwards of 
200 Text Illustrations. 


SOUVENIRS of the PRINCE de 


JOINVILLE. Translated from the French by Lady Mary Loyp, With 
many Illustrations from Drawings by the Author. In 1 vol. demy 8yo, 


EDMOND and JULES de GON- 


COURT, With Letters and Leaves from their Journals. In 2 vols, demy 
8vo. With 8 Portraits. 


LETTERS of SAMUEL TAYLOR 


COLERIDGE. Edited by Ernest HarTLEy COLERIDGE. With Portraits 
and Illustrations. In 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 


CORRECTED IMPRESSIONS: a 


Collection of Essays on the Principal Victorian Writers. By Gronar 
Sarntsbury. In 1 vol. crown 8yo. 


DEGENERATION: an Examina- 


tion of the Laws and Results of Nineteenth-Century Civilisation, By Max 
Norpav. Translated from the German. Demy 8vo. 


MANNERS, CUSTOMS, and 


OBSERVANCES: their Origin and Signification, By LroroLp WAGNER 
Author of “Names and their Meaning,” “More about Names,” &, In 
1 vol. crown 8yo, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A DRAMA in DUTCH: a Novel. 


By “Z, Z.”” In 2vols., 12s, 


UNIFORM EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF 
IVAN TURGENEV. 


Translated from the Russian by CONSTANCE GARNETT. Feap, 8vo, cloth, 3s, net 
each vol. 


Vol. I. RUDIN. With a Portrait of 


the Author and an Introduction by STEpnraK,. [Recently published. 


Vol. Il. A HOUSE of GENTLE 


FOLK. [Ready October 12th. 


UNIFORM EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF 
BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s, net. 


Vol. I. SYNNOVE SOLBAKKEN. 


With an Introductory Eesay on BJURNSON and a Bibliography by EpMOx? 
Gossr, 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, wc. 
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mon ages. 


COPYRIGHT IN ANCIENT TIMES.* 
Mr. Putnam, who is honourably known for his endeavours 
to improve the condition of literary property in the present, 
has now busied himself with collecting what is to be dis. 
covered about it in the remote past. He begins at the 
beginning, going back as far as the ancient civilisations of 
the East. There is little in these, it is true, that distinctly 
relates to the subject. In China, indeed, we have a literary 
class highly rewarded for their work; but the reward came, 
as it still comes, from the State, not from a public that pur- 
chased their writings. The man of letters became a dignified 
and highly paid official. Mr. Putnam might have found some- 
thing like a parallel in his own country, which has rewarded 
its literati with various posts, consulships, and the like, not 
always congenial to their tempers. In the Egypt of the early 
Pharaohs, there was a profit derived from the sale of books, 
but the transaction was closely related to religious ceremonial. 

The corpse, or, we should rather say, the Ka or spiritual body 
of every well-to-do Egyptian, was provided with a part, at 
least, of the Book of the Dead, not without some profit, we 
may suppose, accruing to the priestly class. Whether there 
was any trade connected with secular literature in Egypt, in 
its various branches of technical works, poetry, and romance, 
we cannot say. Among the Jews, also, the multiplication of 
sacred books was an employment restricted to a class, and 
was doubtless both lucrative and honourable. 

When we come to Athens, we find ourselves in the presence 
of a great literary activity, but are very much in the dark 
about the relation of “authors and their public.” Patronage 
of course there was,—Pisistratus employing scholars on a 
redaction of the Homeric poems was a conspicuous example 
of it. Later on we finda great multiplication of books, and 
we may possibly presume from it some remuneration to the 
authors who wrote them. The “little books” with which 
the speaker in the Frogs supposes the cultured portion 
of the audience to be furnished, could hardly have been 
books of the play, which could not have been published 
before it was produced; but the allusion, whatever it 
may mean, implies a wide distribution of literature. There 
seems to have been a book-market in Athens, and there 
were possibly booksellers in the Athenian colonies,—at Thurii, 
for instance, where Herodotus may well have been the centre 
of a literary society. A writer in the Dictionary of Greck and 
Roman Antiquities makes, indeed, a curious mistake when he 
says that books “were on sale even at Salmydessus.” The 
people of Salmydessus were a peculiarly barbarous tribe of 
Thracians, who lived by wrecking, and knew as little about 
books as do the Patagonians. When Xenophon and the Ten 
Thousand were in the service of Seuthes, they “spoiled the 
spoilers,” and found, he tells us, “a rich treasure of beds and 
boxes without number, with a mass of written books,” and, 
he goes on to say, “of the different articles which seamen 
carry in their chests.” If we are meant to understand, as we 
probably are, that sailors commonly carried books in their 
chests, the passage is very significant. It is more than can 
be said of sailors nowadays, and is a strong proof of a large 
market for literary wares. 

Passing from Athens to Alexandria, we find ourselves in 
what is emphatically a city of books. The patron is 
Prominent. The Ptolemies, in addition to any private 
munificence they might have exercised, had at their disposal 
the chief librarian’s post, held by a succession of distinguished 
scholars, and doubtless various subordinate offices in the great 
museum. Literary jealousy, too, we find in abundance. Of 
all quarrels of authors none has been so fierce as that which 
taged between Callimachus and Apollonius Rhodius. The 
invective which Ovid has preserved in the Ibis makes every- 
— else in the chapter of literary history colourless by con- 
nen But whatever we may discover, the purchasing public 

esus. That books were purchased extensively we know; 


the recently found stores of papyri 
rove so much. But 
know little else. cme oi 














* Authors and their Public i i ‘ 
n A Tim 
London: G, P, Putnam’s Sons, ry iaadiad mat By Goo, Mahon Potamm, 


It is only when we come to Rome that we reach a really 
fruitful field of research. Atticus, the friend of Cicero, was a 
publisher on a large scale. He imported slaves trained in 
Athens, and had a large copying establishment,—an institu- 
tion which finds its nearest modern equivalent in the type- 
writing office. That he sold books there can be little doubt ; and 
little, too, that he made a profit of them. Atticus was one of the 
men who like to turn an honest penny by everything they put 
their hands to. Nor was he very particular. Cicero, who had 
no taste for the brutal shows of his countrymen, could hardly 
have approved of his letting out a school of gladiators for hire. 
Mr. Putnam, with a kindly fellow-feeling for a remote fellow- 
craftsman, thinks that the publishing business brought him 
deficiencies rather than gain. If they did, he was, so far, very 
much unlike himself. It is more than doubtful, also, whether 
the words “ Ligarianam praeclare vendidisti; posthac quidquid 
scripsero, tibi praeconium deferam,” really mean that Atticus 
had made a success of the sale of the Oratio Pro Ligario, and 
that Cicero in future would give him the publishing of any 
book that he might write. Vendo here seems to mean “to cry 
up,” and praeconium “ publishing,” not in the technical sense, 
but in that of talking about something in influential circles. 
Lewis and Short take this view in their Dictionary; so does 
Boot, in his Edition of the Letters to Atticus; and Orelli, 
commenting on the words “totum ducit venditque poema ” 
(Hor. 2 Epistle i, 75). The idea of Cicero receiving a 
royalty on the sales made by Atticus is, we fear, a kindly 
imagination on the part of Mr. Putnam. In one sense, 
however, Atticus certainly published for Cicero. We find 
the latter requesting him to have a certain correction 
made in the Orator (not the De Oratore, as Mr. Putnam has 
it), He had written “Eupolis” for ‘“ Aristophanes,” and 
wants the latter name substituted. It is the famous passage 
which compares the oratory of Pericles to lightning and 
thunder. (Mr. Patnam just reverses it,—‘ Cicero discovered 
that a quotation had been ascribed to Aristophanes, which 
should have been properly credited to Eupolis.”) The 
correction was duly made, and appears in the text that has 
come down to us. Another request of the same kind seems 
to have been neglected. Cicero, in his appeal to Cesar for 
Q. Ligarius, had mentioned among those who had come to 
support the imperilled person with their presence, a certain 
Corfidius. As a matter of fact, Corfidius, once an intimate 
friend of the family, had been dead some years when the 
speech was delivered. The orator asks that the name may be 
erased. It still stands in the MSS.; for one can easily 
imagine, by the analogy of a stereotype, that it would be 
easier to substitute one name for another than to obliterate 
one altogether. Anyhow, Atticus left it as it stood. Cicero’s 
communications to his friend about his publications are 
interesting, but they do not help to solve the question, more 
perplexing in his case than in that of Burke,—from what 
sources did he get his money ? 


To find a case really parallel with that of the modern 
author we have to come down to the familiar instance of the 
epigrammatist Martial. But even Martial is the author of 
the eighteenth century, who still looks for the bounty of the 
rich in addition to the support of the public,—rather than the 
author of to-day, who never dreams of any gains except from 
his publisher. Domitian, whom he flattered so abominably, 
gave him social position and money; Seneca seems to have 
left him one small estate; and a certain Marcella gave him 
another. He sometimes asks for money from friends and 
acquaintances; he even hints at blackmail; he puffs, doubt- 
less for a consideration. But at the same time he looked 
habitually to the booksellers to help him in making both ends 
meet. He tells where his books are to be bought, how much 
is to be paid for a copy, if the purchaser is poor or economical, 
what is the lowest sum that will avail. Mr. Putnam has col- 
lected the various references which the poet makes to the 
business aspect of his work. He gently hints that some of 
his characteristics, his suspicion, his impatience, his con- 
viction that any one rather than himself was to blame for 
an indifferent sale of his verses, are not yet extinct among 
authors, 

Mr. Putnam has given us here an entertaining and useful 
book. He speaks so modestly in his preface of his “ lack of 
adequate classical knowledge,” that it would be harsh to dwell 
upon errors. Still, it would have been well to get a scholar 





to revise the proof-sheets, after the printer had done his 
worst. The Greek words in particular have an unsightly 
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appearance. They would not have passed an English “ reader. 
It would have been possible, again, without any very painful 
research, to give the dates of the library which Augustus 
founded in the temple of the Palatine Apollo. Mr. Putnam 
confesses his ignorance. Few dates, again, in literary history 
are better known than the death of Virgil, in 19 B.C., and few 
facts more familiar than the publication of the Aneid after 
his death, yet we are told that “it was given to the world 
through Varius and Tacca, about 21 B.C.” 





THREE BOOKS ON AUSTRALASIA.* 


Tur co-discoverer of what is popularly called the “ Darwinian 
Theory,” bears an honoured name in the field of natural 
science; but Dr. Wallace will pardon us if we point out that 
this somewhat bulky book on Australia and New Zealand 
which bears his name is little more than a painstaking com- 
pilation which might have been equally well produced by a 
mind of far commoner mould. The fact is, that descriptions of 
a country at second-hand generally make tedious reading, and 
though Dr. Wallace, in his earlier work on the Malay Archi- 
pelago, showed an intimate knowledge of that portion of the 
world, we believe he has never resided, or even travelled, in 
the great continent of Australia and its adjacent islands. 
His work, therefore, as we have indicated, shows all the 
common imperfections of a painstaking compilation. It 
contains a vast amount of information on the physical 
geography, the natural history, and the geology of this strange 
great South-land; much, too, as might be expected, on the 
mental and physical characteristics of its aboriginal races. 
It is when we come to the more recent annals of our own 
kinsfolk that we are conscious of that dependence on other 
people’s eyes and ears which detracts so greatly from the 
intrinsic value of Dr. Wallace’s book. 

We also feel constrained to point out that this eminent 
scientific author has not in all cases availed himself of the 
latest information and the best modern authorities with 
regard to our colonisation in Australasia. Dr. Wallace makes 
use of the somewhat cumbrous tomes of the late Anthony 
Trollope, who made a hurried scamper through Australia and 
New Zealand over twenty years ago; while no reference is 
made to the fascinating record of Antipodean travel entitled 
Oceana, by Professor Froude,—a work full, no doubt, of the 
author’s characteristic brilliant blundering, but teeming also 
with lifelike descriptions, and in every way much more up to 
date than Trollope’s. 

Allowing for the great drawback involved in the fact that 
Dr. Wallace’s book is a compendium of the thoughts and 
observations of other people, we have, it must be confessed, 
in this work a fairly complete account of those vast and 
interesting countries for the possession of which our race is 
indebted to the indomitable courage and maritime genius of 
Captain Cook. The book, too, has this great advantage over 
the many similar publications issued from time to time by the 
various Australian Governments,—it is written with no object 
of “ booming ” the Colonies, but is, so far as the author could 
make it, a record of facts. We cannot close the book with- 
out a word of special praise for the admirable series of maps 
with which Mr. Stanford has embellished Dr. Wallace’s 
work. 

The Discovery of Australia, by Mr. Calvert, is a thin quarto, 
one half of which is devoted to an account of Captain Cook’s 
discoveries. The author, indeed, seems to be an intense 
admirer of the great English navigator, of whom he writes :— 

“As anavigator he had no equal; for depth and breadth 
of knowledge, combined with courage and perseverance, he was 
the foremost figure of his age. And this was the son of a day- 
labourer. Well may the poet sing :— 


* The gardener Adam and his wife 
Smile at the claims of high descent.’ ’’ 


[Mr. Calvert is a little shaky on his Tennyson.] 
*“ Had he been spared to live as long as his wife, who died 
at Clapham, at the age of 93, he might have adorned the British 
peerage Proud as she is of her Australian Colonies, 
England will ever accord to James Cook a high place among her 
greatest men.” 

Mr. Calvert’s hero-worship of Cook has not been without its 
reward. Inthe appendix to this curious work, he publishes 
some letters written by Captain Cook, for the most part, 
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addressed to Dr. Douglas, Canon of Windsor, afterwards 
Bishop of Salisbury, who edited Cook’s Second Voyage, These 
are mere fragmentary notes, but we agree with Mr, Calvert 
in thinking that any authentic writing, however brief, from 
such a man possesses a genuine historical interest. Follow; 
the letters comes an account of the “ relics” of Captain Cook 
which Mr. Calvert states were discovered by his grandfather. 
John Calvert, in a very remarkable manner. It seems that 
one Robert Brown, author of Prodromus Flore Nove Hoilands 
who was the librarian of Cook’s fellow-voyager, the naturalist 
Sir Joseph Banks, became tenant for life and owner of the 
Museum established by Sir Joseph at 32 Soho Square, of 
this building Mr. John Calvert became the purchaser, and 
by this means the possessor of the “‘ Endeavour’ relics” 
Mr. John Calvert thus refers to his great “find” in two 
letters which appeared in the Times and the Standard 
recently as September, 1887 :— 

“In 1840, I presented Robert Brown with some botanica] 

specimens of interest to him, and amongst other curios he 
showed me the cupboard of ‘ Endeavour’ things, and he told me 
the late Sir Joseph had given them to him, presuming that he 
would reverence them with the devotion which he personally 
for them, as few persons seemed to care for them. The cupboard 
was dark, the contents dirty, and Brown shut the door with a kind 
of pettish slam, muttering, ‘ Nobody cares a straw for them; I 
won’t show them again ;’ and I presume he never did. The premises 
came into my possession, and I cut into the panel doors at 
the end of the gallery, which have been pasted over with old 
charts for a long time, and discovered the treasures, amongst 
which were some manuscripts,—maps with the soundings and 
tracks laid down by the great navigator himself. Also a very 
beautiful carved bone handle of a tomahawk inlaid with pearl 
BROS... << s « I then bargained for them. A Great Auk’s 
I had found in another part of the building labelled with the 
autograph of Sir Joseph Banks, and a pair of red curtains, which 
hung in what was the studio, and no doubt Sir Joseph had pulled 
them together many times.” 
These and other interesting relics of Captain Cook were sold 
by Mr. Calvert a short time ago to Sir Saul Samuel, the 
Agent-General in London for New South Wales, and have 
since been transferred to Sydney. 

In the earlier part of his work Mr. Calvert gives a brief 
account of the exploits of the early Portuguese, Spanish, 
Dutch, and French navigators in Austral waters, and this is 
embellished by a number of very quaint and curious old maps 
and charts. We are also pleased to notice that the author, 
despite his hero-worship of Captain Cook, pays a high tribute 
to the genius and daring of that great navigator, William 
Dampier, the buccaneer. We agree with him that the strange 
neglect of Dampier by his own countrymen is not creditable, 
either to his contemporaries or to posterity :— 

“ Irrespective of his skill as a sailor,” writes Mr. Calvert, 
“Dampier was a man of undoubted talent; and, strange to say, 
we find him more appreciated by foreign nations than by his own 
compatriots. The prophet’s lack of honour in his own country is 
here illustrated. By the French and Dutch he was admired and 
revered. They deck his name by such adjectives as the ‘ eminent,’ 
the ‘exact, the ‘skilful,’ the ‘incomparable.’ The learned 
Humboldt considers this ex-buccaneer a man far superior to the 
scientific, trained navigators who succeeded him and explored the 
same seas. Malte-Brun inquires in his work on Australian dis- 
covery: ‘Mais ot trouve-t-on des navigateurs comparables 4 
Dampier ?’” 

After these interesting scientific and historical works there 
is not much to be said on a mere practical every-day treatise 
devoted mainly to dietary and cooking. The Art of Living in 
Australia is the work of a Sydney medical man whose motto 
is “ Australia is practically Southern Europe.” He therefore 
condemns the food-habits of our Colonists, their meat-eating 
three times a day, washed down by too copious libations of 
tea, their roast-beef and plum-pudding, their beer and brandy 
drinking, and other survivals of evil ancestral practices. In 
all this there is much excellent sense; but whether the Aus- 
tralian teetotal party will subscribe to Mr. Muskett’s doctrine 
that the highly alcoholised Australian wines should be the 
drink of the people is more than doubtful. 

This little book (which, by the way, is disfigured by the 
most appalling Sydney trade advertisements) has very little 
claim to scientific novelty, or even sound theory. For in- 
stance, in the preliminary chapter on the climate of Australia, 
Mr. Muskett, following such false guides as Buckle, makes 
far too much of “climate,” and far too little of “race 
as a factor in the social and political evolution of nations. 
As a consequence, his speculations as to the inevitable 
greatness of the future Australian race, by reason of the 
bright sunshine and diaphanous atmosphere of the country, 
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are hardly to be taken aw sérieux. It is indeed self-evident 
that all such airy speculations as to the remote fature of any 

ple, take us at a bound into the fantastic regions of 
Butler's Erewhon and Bulwer’s Coming Race. A far more 
clever Australian writer than Mr. Muskett—the late Marcus 
Clarke, the novelist—once drew a somewhat sombre picture 
of the future Australian race, which we would commend to 
those Colonial optimists who think that a bright sky and 
almost unlimited sunshine will convert an Australian larrikin 
or even & well-behaved, commonplace State-school boy into a 
Plato or a Sophocles. Mr. Marcus Clarke thus summed up 
his investigations in this matter :—**The conclusion of all 
this is, therefore, that in another hundred years the average 
Australasian will be a tall, coarse, strong-jawed, greedy, 
pushing, talented man, excelling in swimming and horse- 
manship. His religion will be a form of Presbyterianism ; 
his national policy a democracy tempered by the rate of 
exchange. His wife will be a thin, narrow woman, very 
fond of dress and idleness, caring little for her children, but 
without sufficient brain-power to sin with zest. In five 
hundred years—unless recruited from foreign nations—the 
breed will be wholly extinct; but in that five hundred years 
it will have changed the face of nature and swallowed up all 
our contemporary civilisation.” We do not, for our part, 
consider that Mr. Clarke’s speculations as to the future are 
a whit more trustworthy than Mr. Muskett’s; while we 
cheerfully commend to our Australian kinsmen the dietary 
rules of the Sydney surgeon as one means at least of staving 
off the terrible catastrophe predicted by their own favourite 


novelist. 





THE BLACK DEATH.* 


A periop of almost thirty years has passed away since Mr. 
F. Seebohm, in a pregnant article in the Fortnightly Review, 
touched with surprise and censure on the neglect which 
history has shown towards the Great Pestilence of the four- 
teenth century. The battles of Crecy and Poitiers, in which 

a few thousands fell, and the results of which were wholly 

evanescent, are noted as the chief events of the reign of 

Edward III., whilst the terrible epidemic which raged in the 

interval between the two conflicts, and which slew at least 

half the people of England and France, is dismissed with 
scarcely a reference. And here, he adds, “is a striking proof 
how far history has been wiled away from her greatest task 

—that of recording the story of a nation’s life, with all its 
throes and struggles—to become the mere chronicler of Court 
pageants and the wars of Kings.” Within the last few years 
something has been done to remove this reproach. The 
growth of the study of economic history has compelled atten- 
tion to the greatest social event of the Middle Ages, and the 
researches and essays of such writers as Professor Thorold 
Rogers, Rev. W. Denton, Rev. A. Jessop, and Dr. Cunning- 
ham have supplied a nucleus of valuable information. Yet 
until the appearance of the little volume now before us, 
no attempt had been made to give a definite and sys- 
tematic account, so far as our present knowledge goes, 
of the fearful plague which ravaged the whole of the known 
world, and possibly reduced the number of its inhabitants 
by one half, a result which undoubtedly ensued in Western 
Europe. It has been the custom to look upon contemporary 
statements as to the numbers who perished as gross exaggera- 
tions; but the further research is carried, the less ground is 
discovered for rejecting them. Dr. Gasquet, admitting that 
to tell the tale of England only might induce a certain 
incredulity—although we venture to think the English 
evidence is quite incontrovertible—has given a rapid review 
“of the progress of the pestilence from Eastern Europe to 
these Western shores, and by tbis means the very distressing 
unanimity, even to definite forms of language, of writers who 
recorded events hundreds, and even thousands, of miles apart, 
bv home the reality of the catastrophe with irresistible 
orce.” 

: The Great Pestilence travelled into Europe over the prin- 
cipal trade-routes from the East. After devastating the 
countries of Asia, it was brought to Constantinople from 
Caffa, then a large and important port in the Black Sea, 
and at that moment undergoing a prolonged siege by the 
Tartars. This was in the autumn of 1347. Certain Italian 
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ships carried the infection into the Mediterranean, and it very 
soon spread throughout its coasts and islands. In Cyprus, 
nearly all died. In Sicily, according to a particular account 
by a contemporary writer, the mortality was fearful. In 
Venice, breaking out about the same time, one hundred 
thousand people, or about seven-tenths of the population, 
are said to have died. At Genoa, scarcely a seventh sur- 
vived. On the sea, entire ships’ companies perished, and the 
aimless vessels floated about, or came ashore, either to form 
fresh centres of disease, or to coasts where no man survived. 
As one reads the accounts of the horrors of the time, the 
lines in Campbell’s “ Last Man” come irresistibly to mind :~ 
“ Karth’s cities had no sound or tread, 
And ships were drifting with the dead 
To shores where all was dumb.” 

In all the cities of Italy the fearful pestilence was soon 
raging. There is no lack of testimony; but whether the 
writer be a simple monk of a half-buried cloister, a courtly 
chronicler, a gossiping notary, a literary man whose forte is 
narrative, a historian, a physician, or a scribbler of jingling 
verse, “all speak with such oneness of expression that it 
would almost seem that each had copied his neighbour.” Of 
what happened at Florence, where the plague was so severeas 
to be known as the “ Pestilence of Florence,” Boccaccio gives 
2 well-known description. At Pisa, at Padua, at Piacenza, 
the mortality was fearful. At Siena, where the erection of 
the Cathedral was stopped, and never resumed to this day, 
one writer says,—‘“ And I, Agricolo di Tura, carried with my 
own hands my five little sons to the pit, and what I did, many 
others did likewise.” Barely a fourth of the people survived. 
From Parma, where Petrarch was then a Canon of the Cathe- 
dral, he wrote a heart-broken letter to his brother, the one 
survivor of a convent of thirty-five at Avignon, where Laura 
had already died of the plague. It may be gathered from 
contemporary records that “at least one-half of the general 
population of Italy were swept away by the scourge.” 
Not a city, castle, town, or village, scarcely a house or 
cottage escaped, and when the wave of pestilence passed 
away, “the land lay uncultivated and the harvest was 
unreaped.” Famine and distress followed in its track, great 
confusion prevailed as to property, and society was shaken to 
its foundation. In France the pestilence appeared first at 
Marseilles, which suffered so heavily as to be like an 
uninhabited place, and it soon advanced up the Rhine 
valley. One of the worst outbreaks, of which very particular 
records exist, occurred at Avignon, then the residence of 
the Popes; and even in England this excessive mortality was 
noted and remarked upon. Lyons, Arles, and Bordeaux were 
attacked; and ever spreading, the disease soon overran 
Gascony, Poitou, Brittany, and Picardy; and in Normandy, 
where it arrived about July 25th, 1348, it was so virulent that 
the people in Picardy mocked those in Normandy. Paris, of 
course, did not escape. The population of France at this 
period was very great. Before the Great Pestilence and the 
Hundred Years’ War, it was, Dr. Gasquet considers, “ equal 
to what it is in the present century. Numerous villages were 
scattered over the country, every trace of which has now 
disappeared.” Our author, indeed, is of opinion that, making 
every allowance for magnified statements, “Italy, France, and 
other countries of Europe were at the time more teeming with 
population than is perhaps usually understood.” But whether 
sparsely or densely peopled, no country escaped the havoc 
caused by the Black Death. It fell on Spain and Portugal, 
and on Austria and Hungary, Bohemia and Styria. It 
crept over the Pass of St. Gothard, and passed down the 
Rhine Valley. In Switzerland and Prussia, Holland and 
Flanders, the pestilence was rife. To Scandinavia the disease 
is said to have been carried by a ship which left London in 
the summer of 1349. All the crew died of the plague, and the 
fatal barque being cast ashore at Bergen, the infection soon 
spread all over Norway, wholly depopulating certain districts. 
Even Iceland did not escape; whilst the remote Scandinavian 
Colonies in Greenland were so obliterated that their sites were 
utterly forgotten. Whether from this point the Black Death 
was carried onward by wandering tribes of Eskimos, and thus 
finally reached and devastated the New World, we shall 
never know; but there is nothing inherently improbable in 
the idea. 

Dr. Gasquet has devoted the greater part of this book to 
the history of the progress and after-effects of the Great 
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early in July, 1348, at Melcombe Regis, then a consider- 
able seaport, in constant communication with France. It 
quickly spread over the South and West of England, and our 
author traces in considerable detail the advance of its ravages 
over these districts, and thence over the whole country. The 
absence of definite statistics is a constant source of great 
difficulty in dealing with medieval times, and in confirming 
the vague statements of contemporary writers. But in this 
case we are not without direct evidence of a very valuable 
character as to the numbers that were carried off by the 
disease. In the article already referred to, and which it is 
greatly to be regretted should become fossilised in the 
ponderous deposits of the Fortnightly Review, Mr. Seebohm 
drew attention to the value of the lists of institutions to 
vacant benefices by the Bishop in each diocese, which were 
the subject of most careful registration. These entries give 
the names of the parish, and of the outgoing and incoming 
incumbent, together with the date and the reason of the 
vacancy, whether by death, resignation, or otherwise. Some 
of these lists for the period under consideration have unfor- 
tunately been lost, but others remain; and these, sup- 
plemented by the entries in the Patent Rolls, showing the 
grants and presentations to benefices in the royal gift, yield 
a fund of information as to large districts, whilst another 
source of knowledge is to hand as to particular localities. 
This is to be found in the Manor Court Rolls, in which was 
recorded the death of every tenant under the lord of the manor. 
and the name of his successor. Dr. Gasquet has examined this 
evidence at length, and by its aid, and from the writings of the 
chroniclers of the time, he has been able to construct a very 
full and valuable narrative of the fatal visitation. One-half 
of the beneficed clergy perished, and those who are best 
capable of judging have come to the conclusion that at least 
that proportion of the general population were slain. Where 
people were crowded together, as in monasteries and towns, 
there the mortality was worst. Many of the religious houses 
lost all but a fraction of their members, and never recovered 
their position. In all the large cities the destruction was awfal ; 
in Gloucester, Oxford, and London hardly one in ten survived ; 
Bristol, Norwich, and Yarmouth suffered in like manner. 
The story of desolation is, in fact, the same all over the land. 
It is to be remembered that the insanitary condition of things 
in the Middle Ages was something inconceivable. Wherever 
houses were grouped together, the soil adjacent was polluted 
with corrupting matter of all kinds. In wet weather—and 
the summer of 1348 was abnormally wet—pools of filthy water 
stagnated around, whilst in the dwellings, which almost in- 
variably had only rooms on the ground, the earthen floors 
absorbed every kind of nastiness from the rushes with which 
they were strewn, and which were only removed once a year, 
in an unspeakably foul condition. The mud walls, too, were 
stained and soaked for a couple of feet from the ground with 
liquid filth. 

Under such conditions as these, the wonder is that any 
survived when such a disease as the Plague had once made 
good its entry. For there is no doubt that the Great Pesti- 
lence—which was not known as “the Black Death” until 
after the Great Plague of 1665—was a phenomenally severe 
and fatal form of the Eastern Plague. It had been known in 
England at least three times in the fourteenth century, before 
the Great Pestilence; a very severe attack in 1361 further 
decimated the people, whilst twenty visitations are recorded 
in the fifteenth century. In fact, it may be considered as 
endemic in this country until 1665, when it disappeared from 
Europe generally. But it was the magnitude of the calamity 
of 1348-49 which impressed men’s minds. It was emphatically 
the Great Pestilence. Nor were they wrong. The Black 
Death was, as Mr. Seebohm finely puts it, the “great water- 
shed in economic history.” Its effects were visible on every 
side, and they are with us to this day. It compelled a com- 
plete change in the tenure and cultivation of the land. 
Labour became extremely scarce; the labourers all at once 
became masters of the situation, and learnt their power. 
For large tracts of land tenants could not be found, and land- 
owners had to farm it themselves. Without labour, it only 
remained to lay it down in pasture, and to make pastures 
valuable, the dividing hedges had to be planted, “ which 
form now so distinguishing a mark of the English land- 
scape as compared with that of a foreign country.” It 
left its traces upon the education, arts, and architecture of 
the country. All existing institutions were shattered by the 





death of over half the population. The ecclesiagt; 

was wholly disorganised, and had to be built up ance 
short, the Great Pestilence “was a turning-point is * 
national life.” It, and not the battle of Bosworth Fig 
proved to be the true close of the medizval period ang pr 
beginning of modern times. ' 

We have to thank Dr. Gasquet for a concise a 

like treatise on this most important but cada ries. ; 
and its great and far-reaching results. We close the ee 
with a feeling of profound thankfulness that it wag not 0 
fate to live in the days when the Plague was a trewiail 
visitor to this land. The dread of the Plague, go often 
followed by dearth, can never have been long absent from 
men’s minds. No wonder that constant reference to thig 
terror entered into their common language and into their 
literature. To us, in these happier times, the petition ma 
seem but little more than words, but in those days pe 
many a worshipper, trembling for his dear ones, there can 
have been no prayer to Heaven more sincere and heartfelt 
than the supplication, “From plague, pestilence, and famine 
good Lord, deliver us!” : 





GOLF.* 


A yew book on golf is certainly not a thing to lay before the 
world without an apology, as the literature of the game has 
spread to a most alarming extent of late years. But this jg 
no reason why we should not gladly welcome a second edition 
of Mr. Robert Clark’s excellent collection of historic and 
other fragments connected with golf. The first edition was a 
limited issue, privately printed eighteen years ago, and hag 
been long out of print. It is probably the best collection 
of the kind in existence, especially in its now revised and 
enlarged condition, and it is well that there should be one 
such book, though it is a pity there should be many more, 
We rather regret that a well-known golfer like Mr. Clark 
should not have included any of his own personal reminis. 
cences, especially as his lamented death since the publication 
of this volume has made such a record now impossible. 
“Golf,” begins Mr. Clark, “is a game peculiar to the 
Scots.” We would it were. Eighteen years ago indeed this 
may have been the case, but to bring the book up to date, the 
opening sentence should clearly have been altered. It is now 
almost as rare to find an Englishman who is not a golfer as 
it was then to find one who was. The world has not been 
made the pleasanter thereby. For it is a well-known fact 
that this game imposes upon its lovers—and especially upon 
beginners who are still at the stage of breaking clubs—a kind 
of madness which obliges the victim for a season to speak 
golf, think golf, dream golf, import golf into every public or 
private occupation, and, as it were, exude golf from every 
pore. As long as this frenzy was only exhibited in the 
special sanctuaries devoted to the worship of the goddess of 
club and ball, or at private meetings of a few devotees, it 
might be suffered; but a far more dreadful state of things 
followed on that dread day when Mr. Balfour came into office, 
and the world arose as one man and began to play golf. It is 
a singular thing, by the way, that there has never, so far as 
we know, been a public mania for cutting down trees; yet n0 
followers could be more devoted than those of Mr. Gladstone. 
But this is a digression. At the height of the new movement, 
when golf was dinned into every ear, not only in its native 
fastnesses, but in the high places of the synagogues and on 
the housetops, even the hardiest veteran golfers began to stir 
uneasily in their chairs and wish they had been brought up to 
play cricket in their youth ; while the small portion of the public 
that remained sane, blasphemed loudly, and said things of golf 
which could not have been applied with any decency to trapball. 
The evil effects of the flood of new golfers thus let loose upon 
the world were soon visible, and are still to be seen. They 
suffered themselves from their frenzy, for many who, had their 
energies not been misdirected, might have been creditable 
statesmen, poets, or philosophers, can now never be anything 
but indifferent golfers,—an abomination to themselves and to 
those who play behind them. But the result to golf was 
worse. The new golfer—we say “new” golfer out of polite- 
ness; in Scotland they say “English ” golfer, which is clearly 
unjust to the countrymen of Mr. Ball and Mr. Hilton—could 
never, it was found, get out of their heads the idea that the 
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erry golf was to get round the links in the smallest 


: trokes. This is, of course, true to a 
_ irearyg thr ch the ruin of match-play, which is far 
gee the finest form of golf, with the keen tussle for 
pont separate hole and the display of the strategy of the 
ame, now cautious, now daring,—here a prudent safety shot 
c yun no risk of losing the advantage in hand, there a bold 
“ carry ” over a dangerous obstacle to make up lost ground. 
Careless of these niceties, the counter of his strokes slogs 
way at his ball straight ahead, as likely as not out of his 
said and regards his adversary merely as a casual acquaint. 
ance whom he is likely to meet on the putting-green. This 
system also, of course, entirely destroys the sociability of the 
game, for golf, in spite of what one often hears, is an eminently 
sociable game; it is true that the person who speaks while 
another is in the act of playing, is worthy of a painful and 
lingering death, but between the strokes, especially in a 
foursome, there are ample intervals for conversation,—about 
the game, of course ; and even in a single game, the adver- 
sary’s play is as interesting as one’s own. 

{wo more evils may be laid to the charge of the new golfer. 
A natural consequence of the counting of strokes—porté 
jusqw au fanatisme—is the multiplication of competitions to 
‘an endless extent; but this has been somewhat neutralised of 
late by playing for many of them in the form of tournaments, 
—that is, a series of matches, The other consequence, which, 
though more serious, is actually commended by Mr. Clark 
and other writers on golf, is the establishment of an infinite 
number of small courses in unsuitable places. This is lauded 
asasign of the spread of the game in what were formerly 
the parts of the heathen, and it is always right to rejoice in 
the “spread” of anything, from Christian knowledge to 
phonetic spelling; but as a point of fact, it is an actual 
injury to the game. The New Golfer—there is a certain 
majesty about this locution, as who should say the New 
Reformation or the New Journalism—being eager to play, 
and unaware that a special soil is necessary for golf, 
makes what he calls a course out of the first three or four 
fields he comes across, with a wandering cow, or it may be his 
neighbour’s bow-window, for the principal hazard. It is use- 
less to argue with him that no amount of ploughing through 
heavy, sticky clay will ever teach him to play on the firm, 
springy sea-sand of which real links are made. He only 
smiles with a superior air, and charges you to bring your 
clubs when you come to see him, and try his course; thus is 
a new terror added to the invitations of one’s friends. Verily, 
Mr. Balfour has much to answer for. 

The most interesting part of Mr. Clark’s collection to the 
outsider is the historical section, to which various additions have 
now been made, and which contains many interesting points 
which we have not found in other similar works. The game, 
he tells us, “‘ may literally be said to be in Scotland a game 
of immemorial antiquity.” He would be a bold man who 
would deny this. No doubt, St. Rule was in the habit of 
varying his homilies to the Pictish chieftains with an occa- 
sional round of golf, and it is a favourite theory of the 
present writer that on such occasions the Apostle of Fife 
would send down to the nearest monastery for a couple of 
Culdees to carry the clubs; hence obviously the origin 
of the word “caddie.” This suggestion has been received 
in the first philological circles with the utmost con- 
tumely. The Devil is also mentioned in legend as a 
golfer, which is not wonderful as he is naturally sup- 
posed to be skilled in all human knowledge, though he 
did fail to learn the Basque language. In an amusing 
brochure by an ardent golfer, published some twenty years 
ago at the metropolis of the game, there was an interesting 
account of the great match between the Devil and Cardinal 
Beaton for the latter’s soul,—Mr. Clark has not mentioned 
this incident. As far as we remember, the Devil won through 
an extraordinary stroke played with his tail, which some 
persons were disposed to consider hardly fair; there is, 
however, no provision in the rules of the Royal and Ancient 
Golf Club to prevent a golfer from playing with his tail. One 
would hardly have expected, however, to hear the Devil 

mentioned as a golfer from the pulpit, but Mr. Clark quotes 
from a sermon preached at Cambusnethan, in the old perse- 
cuting days, by Michael Bruce, an Irish minister, which can 
hardly bear any other interpretation. It dealt with “soul- 
confirmation,” the which if a man have, “he puts the Devil to 
the loss of two: he losseth his pains and his profit...... 








The soul-confirmed man leaves ever the Devil at two moe.” 
For the benefit of the unlearned, it may be explained that at 
golf the player farthest from the hole plays first, and goes on 
playing till he has passed his antagonist. The first shot is 
called the “odd,” the second, if he is not yet up with his 
adversary, “two more,” the third, “three more,” and so on. 
As long as the player does not get beyond the “odd,” he 
is more or less on a footing of equality with his opponent, 
but when it comes to the “two more,” his affairs are in a 
parlous state. The idea of the Christian, in his struggles with 
the prince of darkness, forcing the latter always to play the 
“two more” is truly delightful. 

Mr. Clark of course lays stress on the successive enact- 
ments of James II. III., and IV., to put down such un. 
profitable pastimes as football and golf, which kept men from 
turning their thoughts to archery, as proving that golf was 
already dangerously popular in 1457. It is curious, however, 
that no such writer ever notices the equally remarkable fact 
that the similar edict of James I., some twenty or thirty years 
before, forbids only football, making no mention of golf at alle 
Football being always named in the Acts against golf, and 
always first, would seem in reality to have been the fatally. 
enchanting game which lured men away from the butts, and 
after provisions had been taken to stop it, subsequent legis- 
lators found it expedient to include golf with it as number- 
ing also a formidable band of enthusiasts. We do not say 
this in any depreciation of the royal and ancient game, but 
merely to prevent injustice being done to another ancient and 
exhilarating pastime. Mr. Clark also informs us that Queen 
Mary played golf, an interesting fact, considering that the 
intrusion of ladies on the “ big” links is considered to be a 
jin de siécle innovation, and is still profoundly resented by 
the great majority of golfers. A highly edifying anecdote 
is also preserved of Halbert Logan, of Restalrig, who very 
properly refused to leave his game to obey a summons to the 
Privy Council. We grieve to say that the Council immediately 
issued a warrant for his arrest—on a charge of high-treason— 
and the good man was forced to take horse and fly, without 
finishing his round, after all. This bright example appears 
to us in a more shining light, that we remember hearing a 
shameless miscreant avowing in a golf club that he had once 
broken off his game abruptly to attend an afternoon tea-party. 
Had such a statement been heard at St. Andrews, or Mussel- 
burgh, the speaker would at once have fallen a victim to the 
just indignation of the bystanders; but it was only at Pau, 
and there were those among his hearers who actually laughed ! 

The book is admirably got up in every way, and the 
illustrations, including portraits of the great Marquis of 
Montrose, Duncan Forbes, of Culloden, Sir Henry Raeburn, 
and other famous golfers—not omitting the editor himself— 
are excellent. 





ANCIENT AMERICA* 
THE talk about America being a new country can be 
easily overdone. To speak of the Continent as if it were 
a mushroom, and as if Broadway and Pennsylvania Avenue 
were the oldest things it had to show in the matter of 
“the works of men and oxen,” is to neglect and ignore 
one of the most fascinating and curious chapters in the 
mysterious annals of the human race. If America has no 
Salisbury Cathedral, no St. Peter’s, no Yprés Cloth-hall, no 
St. Mark’s, she can give the Old World as good as she gets 
in those soul-shaking monuments of a dead and vanished 
race, which in Europe may be typified by Silbury Hill, by 
Stonehenge, by the great earthworks of Camelot, by the 
stone circles of Carnac, or the cromlechs of Majorca; in Asia 
by the fallen temples and palaces that strew the forests of 
Cambodia, and in Africa by the ruins of Zimbabwe. To make 
a distinction, America has little or nothing to show in regard 
to what we may call conscious antiquities—antiquities such 
as the Tower of London or the Parthenon, of which we may 
read in history—but a great deal in regard to those unconscious 
memorials of the past, whose builders erred so grossly in the 
art of perpetuation, that they left the stones, but sunk the 
memory of the men who set them. An epicure in the lore 
of unconscious antiquities would probably give the palm to 
the ruined cities of Central America. The greater the number 
of problems that surround an unconscious antiquity and the 
greater their insolubility the more the fascination. The 





* Travels Amongst American Indians: their Ancient Earthworks and Temples, 
&c, By Vice-Admiral Lindesay Brine, London: Sampson Low and Oo. 1894, 
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origin of Stonehenge and of the Cambodian ruins, though 
puzzling questions, are not beyond all conjecture. Though the 
ligaments are well-nigh invisible, we feel that somehow these 
monuments just “catch on” to a past of which we are con- 
scious. Notso the ruined cities of Yucatan. They stand forth 
in an isolation and a detachment from human experience and 
human memory which is awful and sublime. They mock us 
with the hideous smile that lurks round the lips and eyes 
that grin from ponderous frieze and deep-browed architrave. 
Out of the lush and poisonous growth of the tropical forest 
start the sculptured stones, hideous with patterns and hiero- 
glyphics that riot in every bestial and inhuman form. Here 
the shape of a man twists and melts into the curves of 
the rattle-snake, there the human face leers out of a mass 
of picture-writing that looks like the entrails torn from 
the still-breathing victim. Of the race that built these 
temples, convents, or palaces, we know but one fact. They 
were the outcome of a civilisation which foundered and 
went out in the night of time, long ages before the 
Spaniard blew on the coasts of Darien the magic horn 
at whose sound the Empires of Montezuma and of the 
Incas crumbled into dust. The man of Western blood, the 
man whose spiritual and material life has been fortified by 
contributions from the past of the Hebrew, the Arab, the 
Hindoo, and the Persian, as well as of the Greek, the Roman, 
and the Celt, the Teuton and the Slav, may feel, even before 
the rudest and most remote of European and Asian monu- 
ments, the sympathy of comprehension. They have a part, 
however sma!l, in his past. It is not so with the ruins of 
Palenque or Uxmal. The explorer who paces those wide 
courts and vaulted corridors, can no more claim kinship with 
them than can the serpents that glide and rustle among the 
walls, 

In the work before us, Admiral Brine has given a most 
interesting account of a visit paid by him to these monuments 
in the years 1869 and 1870. That so long has elapsed between 
the visit and the publication of the present book, is due to 
the fact that the gallant Admiral has been during that period 
on active service. Retirement has given him time to put his 
notes and memoranda into book-form. We shall not attempt 
to forestall his accounts of the ruins he visited in Guatemala, 
Mexico, and Yucatan. Suffice it to say that the Admiral is 
always interesting and always readable, and that though he 
is not too discursive, but keeps his eye on the object, he has 
none of the pedantic dullness of the antiquary. When he 
notes anything of special moment in regard to modern Central 
America, he gives us the benefit. What will best serve for 
quotation from his book is his attempt to solve the problem 
of the Central American civilisation. Roughly, his theory 
seems to be this. He conjectures that a warlike North 
American tribe conquered Central America, and that when 
there they were inoculated, as it were, with a higher civilisa- 
tion by the advent of a body of strangers. This was, indeed, 
the persistent local tradition,—a tradition again and again 
vouched for by the first Spanish conquerors. Who were these 
strangers? Admiral Brine guesses, partly from the traditions 
of the natives, and partly from internal considerations, that 
these strangers were European or Asian castaways, who had 
been driven by the trade-winds across the Atlantic. Possibly 
they may have been certain persecuted Christians who, it 
is recorded, were driven out of Spain and Portugal by the 
Mahommedan conquerors of the Peninsula. That there is 
nothing physically impossible in his theory is shown by the 
following facts :— 

“ Upon an examination of the laws that govern the direction of 
the trade-winds in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, it is found that 
there is a strong easterly wind continuously blowing across the 
Atlantic towards Florida, Mexico, and Yucatan. There is also a 
strong westerly wind invariably blowing across the North Pacific, 
over the regions between the fortieth and fiftieth parallels of lati- 
tude, from Japan towards the north-west coast of North America. 
In consequence of this prevailing wind several junks have 
been driven out of their course and have reached the American 
seacoasts. In 1833 a junk was wrecked near Vancouver Island, 
and several of the crew landed and were received by the Indians. 
In the previous year a Japanese junk laden with fish arrived at 
the Sandwich Islands. She had been driven across the seas by 
a violent storm which had caught her off Japan. Four of her men 
were alive, and they were taken to Honolulu. Taking therefore 
into consideration the prevalence of trade-winds blowing towards 
America, and the peculiar conditions of architectural and astro- 
nomical intelligence possessed by the Mexican Indians, there are 
certain inferences which may be accepted. It is not improbable 
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centuries. There is not sufficient evidence ine; 
manner this may have happened ; but after pete sar scons. meat 
the statements of Indian priests and caciques, and the tradi 
of the circumstances under which their knowledge was introd 7 
into Mexico, together with the adoption of monastic institutions 
and the systems of education, it is reasonable to conjecture that 
the comparative civilisation of the Toltecs and ‘Aztecs - 
originally caused by the influence and instruction of stran aes 
who came to their land in vessels which had crossed the Atlantic.” 
We have no desire to dispute the likelihood of Admiral 
Brine’s conjectures; but one fact strikes us. He evident} 
leans to the theory that the strangers who came to Youur 
were Spanish Christians. We have one fact to put againgt 
this. The arch was unknown to the men who built the great 
temples in Central America. But Spain was full of Roman 
buildings in which the arch was employed, and no Spaniard 
of the sixth century who knew anything could have failed t 
know about the arch. The strangers, then, must have come 
from a country which did not use the arch. This fact seems to 
point to an Asian rather than to a European origin. Hindog 
castaways would not have introduced the arch, for it did not 
belong to their architectural system. 

We have left ourselves no space to speak of that part of 
Admiral Brine’s book which deals with the great earthworks 
in Ohio. It must suffice to say that it is as interesting, as that 
which is occupied with the Central American ruins, 





THE WILDERNESS HUNTER* 
THE author of Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail has the gift 
which few great hunters possess,—the art of describing the 
hunter’s life on the great plains, in the giant timber of the 
western mountain ranges, and the broken country of the foot 
hills, with the sights and sounds and the smaller creatures 
that the true sportsman associates so fondly with his 
absorbing labours and soon-forgotten hardships. In The 
Wilderness Hunter, Mr. Roosevelt relates his adventures, 
more particularly those immediately concerned with the 
game, in hunting the buffalo, the great deer, the antelope, the 
grizzly-bear, and those most difficult of all trophies to obtain, 
the mountain and white goats. The surroundings of the 
hunter’s life count for much with some men, and to them the 
hunting of the bear in the foot hills in autumn or winter, the 
hunting of the elk in forests, the hunting of the antelope in 
the open prairie, or the chase of the blacktail deer in the 
giant forests of the western ranges, is quaffing the cup of 
hunting life in great draughts of pleasure. To men of con- 
stitutional nerve and great physical endurance, to taste of 
such an existence spoils them for the trammels of a civilised 
existence. How well we know them,—a house is a prison to 
them, the monotony of a quiet existence frets away their 
mighty hearts, as the canker eats some vigorous tree; such men 
are as truly wild as their quarry, and bear a strong resemblance 
to the great carnivora in their habits. We suppose the chase of 
the grizzly-bear must rank as the noblest sport of all, because 
heis the most dangerousquarry. His tenacity of life is extra- 
ordinary, and such that he is capable of sustaining a charge 
at his assailant which the most terrible wounds fail to stop. 
He does not often charge, but when he does, a repeating-rifle 
does not always save the hunter. The number of men killed 
by bears is larger than many suppose, and few people in the 
West have not seen men who carry with them fearful scars 
or some crippled member as a reminder of the grizzly-bear. 
His paw has much the same crushing power as the paw of the 
lion and the tiger, and his claws inflict perhaps the most 
deadly injuries of all. One of the writers in the second book 
before us, having killed a bear with three bullets, found on 
skinning it four other rifle-balls and the fragment of a fifth 
embedded in the neck and the muscles of the foreleg. So 
that if the bear is easy to hit he is hard to kill. The 
risk of bear-hunting, according to many hunters, Mr. 
Roosevelt among the number, has been exaggerated; bear- 
stories like fish-stories having a certain notoriety. There is 
this to be said however; a hunter may happen upon a bear 
when he is least prepared for it, when he is hunting deer and 
goat, and as one bullet rarely stops a bear, if the beast means 
to charge, the hunter has not much to hope for. We cannot 
compare the grizzly to the tiger; one man can hunt a grizzly 
if he is the right sort, but no man, unless mad, thinks of 





* (1.) The Wilderness Hunter : an Account of the Bia Game of the United States, 
and its Chase with Horse, Hound, and Rifle. By Theodore Roosevelt. With 
Illustrations. London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.——(2) American Big Game 





that men belonging to European, Moorish, or Asiatic races arrived 
in Central America during a period between the sixth and eleventh 
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hunting a tiger alone; one great difference being that the 
bear being usually found in the open, is seen first, whereas 
the tiger living, in the jungle, would probably see its hunter 
first. At close quarters the bear is a formidable foe, but he 
is clumsy and may be dodged ; it is not so with the ferocious 
spring of the tiger. The late Sir Samuel Baker wrote a letter 
a few days before his death saying that he had lost three friends 
from this cause during the last year, that is to say, from the 
inability to stop the rush of a tiger. 

The big-horn and the white-goat are noble quarry for the 
hunter, for they live on tke mountains, and their chase 
demands a dogged climber, trained wind and muscles, and in 
the case of the big-horn all the craft of the hunter. Mr. 
Roosevelt declares the white-goat to be the most stupid of 
all game animals. It seems indeed, that the mountain game 
have one weak point, according to a writer in the “ Boone and 
Crockett Club Boo ,’—they do not seem to realise that danger 
can come from above. But there can be little doubt that the 
American game requiring the hardest hunting, are the 
mountain goat and sheep. The chase of them is uniformly 
hard and difficult. The great deer vary much in the hunter’s 
estimation; at times the moose will tax the hunter’s skill and 
endurance, for it is a powerful beast, and has an acute sense 
of smell. Again, the caribou is somewhat duller and more 
easily approached, but he lives in a difficult country and roams 
far. His first caribou, Mr Roosevelt tells us, was killed in the 
Selkirks, and he speaks enthusiastically of the magnificent 
scenery of the forest ranges, much of which was untravelled 
even by the Kootenai Indians, The wapiti, or round-horned elk, 
the stateliest and noblest game on the American continent, 
is not difficult to kill, for his country is one that suits the 
hunter—he has not to be hunted in thick forest like the 
moose—and his bugle-calls of challenge guide the hunter. 
Moreover, elk-venison is very good, hence the herds of elk 
have been rapidly thinned. The moose is hunted a good deal 
in the East, in Maine and Nova Scotia, as well as in the West. 
But in the North-east he is sometimes hunted in a scarcely 
sportemanlike manner,—by means of torches from canoes. 
There may be considerable excitement in shooting a moose 
in the water, but it no more deserves to be called sport than 
the killing of rats in a pit by a fox-terrier. Hunting the 
moose in deep snow is also a one-sided affair, generally, as 
Mr. Roosevelt justly observes, mere butchery. In late 
winter, when thaws crust the snow, the moose exhausts 
itself in efforts to get away, and is soon run to a stand- 

still. When the snows are light and powdery, the moose 
travels great distances, even with a crust strong enough to 
bear a man on snowshoes. The chase of a moose under such 
circumstances may last for days, and demands unusual 
endurance and skill in snowshoeing or the use of the 
Norwegian “ski.” But the ordinary settler is no sportsman, 
and would prefer the easiest method of killing game; so 
hunting moose on snow is forbidden where any respect for 
game or common-sense obtains. The settler, indeed, must 
have a sharp eye kept on him; his views on the subject of 
close time would scarcely do credit to an Indian. (The 
settler in British Columbia, for instance, shoots grouse 
without regard to any laws, natural or otherwise.) Now, the 
eiribou is in a very different position as regards hunting in 
the snow; be can carry his weight over a crust that will 
not bear the heavy moose, and can even travel in loose snow 
too deep for the long legs of the moose. A snowshoe- 
runner, then, can only catch a caribou under altogether 
exceptionable circumstances of snowfall and thaw, according 
to Mr. Roosevelt. Our author places elk-hunting perhaps 
higher than moose-hunting is put by many, chiefly from its 
associations :— 

“To me,” he says, “ still-hunting elk in the mountains, when 
they are calling, is one of the most attractive of sports, not only 
because of the size and stately beauty of the quarry and the 
grand nature of the trophy, but because of the magnificence of 
the scenery, and the stirring, manly, exciting nature of the chase 
itself. It yields more vigorous enjoyment than does lurking 
stealthily through the grand but gloomy monotony of the marshy 
woodlands where dwell the moose. The climbing among the 
steep forest-clad and glade-strewn mountains is just difficult 
enough to thoroughly test soundness in wind and limb, while 
without the heart-breaking fatigue of white goat hunting. The 
actual grapple with an angry grizzly is, of course, far more full 
of strong eager pleasure...... As regards strenuous, vigorous 
work and pleasurable excitement the chase of the bighorn alone 
stands higher.” 





but of late years packs of hounds have hunted the prong- 
bucks on the open prairie, and also the timber-wolves. The 
most exciting sport is the hunting of the prong-horn with 
greyhounds, though this deer is tempting game to the sports- 
man who “fancies himself” with the rifle. The chase with 
hounds is an exhilarating sport, and now that the greyhound 
has been so much improved, it—or perhaps in some cases a 
cross-bred greyhound—takes the place of the hound that 
Scottish Kings loved so dearly. Mr. Roosevelt uses the terms 
“ greyhound” and “ deerhound” as if they were synonymous, 
at least as if one was as good as the other; though, had 
the deerhound as much care taken in breeding it as its 
lesser and speedier rival, no dog could touch it for hunting 
purposes. Many a wildly exciting ride Mr. Roosevelt 
has had with a scratch pack after antelope, blacktail, 
whitetail, foxes, jack-rabbits, and coyotes. Coyote-hunting, 
a young gentleman nearly related to us declared, was 
an exhilarating sport if you were well-mounted. The plains 
are, of course, the true home for these coursings, and 
Mr. Roosevelt mentions in particular the country between 
the Little Missouri and the Knife and Heart rivers. Some 
greyhounds are afraid to lay hold, but after hunting with dogs 
of sterner stuff, they gain courage, that is to say if they have 
any pluck at all to begin with. The Wilderness Hunter, as we 
must call Mr. Roosevelt, was present when several antelopes 
were killed, but he says they generally get away. In his 
opinion, the antelope is the fleetest quarry coursed, and he 
puts forward the experience of a great Kentucky sportsman, 
Colonel Roger Williams, as undisputable evidence. This 
sportsman with his pack could always overtake antelope, if a 
good start had been obtained; but his horses and hounds 
were of the best. Colonel Williams believes the thoroughbred 
can outrun any animal breathing; he by himself, on rare 
occasions, has run down antelopes after desperate riding, which 
resulted once in the death of his horse. Some South African 
sportsmen might dispute the claim of the antelope to rank 
with the quagga for speed. 

The commonest game in America thirty years ago was the 
buffalo; but so furious was the onslaught made by dollar- 
hunting Americans on the countless herds that literally 
blackened the prairies, that the solitary herd which can lay 
claim to the title of wild owes its existence to the protection 
of the Yellowstone Park. That great reservation is perfectly 
adapted to be the home of all the wild fauna of the States, 
and will eventually be the last foothold of the several species. 
Let us hope that the good feeling of the nation and the 
influence of the Boone and Crockett Club will never allow 
that reservation to be broken up. The natural wonders of 
the great Park will plead for its preservation more than any 
such sentimental weakness as the harbouring of nearly extinct 
species of animals; for a reservation for wild beasts could 
hardly expect a better fate than that of a solemnly ratified 
reservation for the hated Indian. 

“The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club” contains 
articles on most of the subjects treated by Mr. Roosevelt, and 
two or three of them record the last days of the buffalo 
herds, Mr. Grinnell’s account of the Indian methods of 
entrapping buffalo being particularly interesting. The 
objects of the Club—the promotion of sport and preservation 
of the big game—are worthy ones, and we heartily recommend 
the volume, with its rather unequal contents, to the reader. 
As to Mr. Roosevelt, we can only say that no man seems to 
have more brilliantly combined the functions of the hunter 
and the writer; it is a real pleasure to read and roam with 
him in the wilderness. 





ESSAYS BY MR. GOLDWIN SMITH.* 

THE reader who is not repelled by a collection of essays on 
such serious and well-worn topics as the Social and Industrial 
Revolution, the Irish question, Disestablishment, the Empire, 
and so on, will find a great deal to interest him in Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s last volume. That writer’s graceful and 
forcible style, and his power of rapid and suggestive historical 
generalisation, and his knowledge of political events both in 
America and England, are quite enough to raise his work 
even on everyday subjects, far above the commonplace or the 
obvious, and in days when “ flabbiness” is characteristic of 
political thought, his earnest beliefs—his very prejudices— 








The early hunters never used hounds to pursue their quarry, 
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recommend him to many. Some of the papers may have been 
intended, such as that on Ireland, for the American public, 
some, like that on Prohibition in the United States and 
Canada, for the English public, and the usefulness of teach- 
ing like this, drawn from a double experience, cannot fail to 
be great to both countries. It is difficult, however, not to 
feel that the note of warning and denunciation so constantly 
urged detracts from Mr. Goldwin Smith’s influence as a 
teacher. Democratic communities after all are only collec- 
tions of more or less educated and more or less sensible 
human beings, intent on the great purpose of making a 
livelihood, and it is hardly judicious to administer the pill of 
advice with so little of the jam of flattery and sympathy. 
Some such criticism as this is inevitably suggested by the 
essay on the political crisis in England :— 

“What is the people,” he says, “the worship of which has suc- 
ceeded to the worship of Kings, and is too often not less abject or 
subversive of political virtue? On the lips of demagogues it 
means the masses without the classes, that is, without the educa- 
tion and intelligence. In the minds of the Jacobins it was a deity : 
they called it the divine people. In the minds of most of us it is 
a vague impersonation of the community abstracted from indi- 
vidual follies, cupidities, and infirmities. Nothing answers to this 
fancy. Let us have done with figments in which we can no longer 
afford to indulge. Ignorance a million times multiplied does not 
make knowledge, nor are politics so different from other subjects 
that without knowledge and under the influence of passion, 

litical questions are likely to be settled aright. A man no more 

orfeits freedom by availing himself of the guidance of statesman- 
ship than he does by consulting a physician or engineer.” 
We should be the last to deny that the situation is fall of 
perils which the good sense of the nation may not be able to 
avert; but it is hardly fair to write as if the dismemberment 
of the United Kingdom had already been accomplished, to 
distribute the blame for the present situation impartially 
among all political parties, ignoring the patriotic and suc- 
cessful part which has been played by one at least among 
them, to overlook the fact that there are still statesmen 
among us who can and will lead opinion, instead of obeying 
the commands of the caucus. The following lines, however, 
well describe the process of destructive legislation to which 
the House of Commons is now given up, but which it would 
be difficult to say is desired by a majority of the constitu- 


encies :— 

“Tt is strange to see a society, intellectual, refined, luxurious 
even to excess, and ever inventing new refinements and new 
luxuries, yet all the time sedulously removing the barriers 
which protect it from a political deluge. Talleyrand said 
the great motive power in the French Revolution was vanity. 
Vanity is at work here too. But the chief element of 
disturbance is the madness of the party game, which that of 
the gambling-tables itself does not surpass. Party politics, in 
fact, partake very much of the excitement of the turf, and are 
sustained a good deal by the same spirit. Paley thought that 
the money which he paid in taxes for the support of Parliamentary 
government with its lively scenes could not have been spent in 
any way which would have afforded him more fun. If it were 
were only money that this sport cost!” 

The Empire is an old subject of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s, and 
time has disposed of some of the controversies with which his 
name is associated. The taunt, however, with which one 
of these articles opens, has considerable point. “ When the 
House of Commons has passed a Bill for the severance 
of the British Islands from each other, to discuss the 
advantages and disadvantages of remote dependencies, can 
hardly be deemed an insult to the national honour.” The 
whole question is here restated from a modern point of view, 
although the arguments levelled against the Imperial Federa- 
tionists are no longer needed. We may quote the following 
rather noteworthy passage :— 

“There is an impression that the question of the Colonial 
system and of the Empire generally was mooted some time ago 
by the Manchester School, and that the mercenary ideas of the 
school prevailed for a time, but were presently discarded, while 
Imperialism resumed its generous sway. Opinion is a plant not 
only of slow but of fitful growth. The Manchester movement, 
as it is styled, swept away military occupation. Before that time 
there had been large bodies of British troops in the Colonies, and 
as @ consequence, a series of Maori and Kaffir wars. The move- 
ment got rid of the useless and troublesome protectorates of the 
Ionian Islands. It gave a general impulse to Colonial emancipa- 
tion, which has constantly advanced since that time. Almost 
every question has been determined in favour of Colonial self- 
government, till at last the Colonies stand upon the brink of 
independence. Canada is even now claiming diplomatic inde- 
pendence in the matters of commercial treaties, which she 
proposes to make for herself under the name and on the re- 
sponsibility of the British Foreign Office. She has half-emanci- 


pated herself judicially from the Privy Council by the creation of 
her own Supreme Court. 


She begins to be rather restless under 





the command of Generals sent from England. At this point 
there is a natural recoil as there is sure to be at any parting, 
however inevitable, at the breaking of any tie, familiar, though 
it may be obsolete. Moreover, there are classes whose interests 
and aspirations are bound up with the system. There are the 
circle of Colonial Governors and the candidates for Imperial titles, 
Another reactionary influence of a notable kind is felt. Home. 
rulers find in fervent Imperialism a set-off against their separatism 
at home. They promise themselves and their country an ampler 
union as compensation for dismemberment. Hence the move. 
ment in favour of Imperial federation.” 

One of the most useful articles is that on Woman Snffrage, 
For one reason or another there is a good deal of reluctance 
among serious public men to discuss the subject, and there ig 
some danger in consequence that “suffragist” politicians 
may one day surprise the country by a hasty and jl]. 
considered vote in the House of Commons,—a contingency 
which would very forcibly illustrate the usefulness of the 
House of Lords. Ardent suffragists would no doubt dismiss 
Mr. Goldwin Smith’s arguments by describing them as the 
stock arguments against the proposal; but most people will 
think them none the worse for that. Woman’s Suffrage at 
all events is, as he says, ‘a change fraught with the most 
momentous results, not only to the commonwealth but to the 
household,” and his plea for a ten years’ experiment in 
Wyoming and New Zealand will be generally admitted as 
reasonable. The first result in the last-named country tells 
heavily against the theory that the reform would be advan- 
tageous to moderate and conservative opinion, if, as a New 
Zealand correspondent in these columns has told us, it has 
brought about an overwhelming victory at the polls for 
Socialistic Radicalism. The idea that the vote can be con. 
fined to rate-paying women, cherished by some Conservative 
leaders who have thereby given a considerable impulse to the 
movement, has always seemed to us Utopian, and is already 
derided by its only thoroughgoing and influential supporters, 
both among women and men in this country. ‘“ Widow and 
spinster suffrage is the thin edge of the wedge. From the 
political point of view, there would be manifest absurdity and 
wrong in making marriage politically penal, and excluding 
from the franchise the very women who are commonly held 
to be best discharging the duties of their sex, and would be 
likely to be its fairest representatives.” It is very desirable 
that the real meaning and aims of the movement should be 
realised. It would then probably be admitted by all, save 
those who are looking for a mere party advantage, that a wide 
female suffrage would simply mean the swamping of the elec- 
torate, for many years to come at all events, by a fresh flood 
of ignorant and irresponsible voters. Working men have 
acquired political information and instinct, and what is more, 
they have as wage-earners and as investors in savings-banks 
and friendly societies as large a stake in the prosperity of the 
country, to whose revenues they so largely contribute, as 
owners of property in the ordinary sense. Of their wives 
this cannot in any sense be said. We should be surprised to 
hear that one woman in a thousand of the working classes 
has either the time or the inclination to talk or read politics, 
and it is evident that as a class they are dependent on the 
earnings of the men of their families. It will be time enough 
for the men to abdicate when it is proved that they cannot or 
will not look after the interests of their own families. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 
iit Adit 

The Girl’s Own Annual. (56 Paternoster Row.)—The editors of 
the Girl’s Own Annual have contrived to get a large list of con- 
tributors, and to make a more than usually varied number for the 
year. Serial stories, of course, still form the backbone, but these 
are quite up to the average, and include tales by Sarah Doudney, 
Sarah Tytler, Anne Beale, Alice King, Sister Joan, and others as 
good but too numerous to mention. But though good, we question 
if the Girl’s Own Annual has quite the quality of material which we 
always expect and always find in the companion volume. The 
miscellaneous list, however, is a very extensive one. All kinds 
of descriptive articles of foreign countries, as Madeira and the 
State of Virginia, “Notes by an Artist Naturalist,” “ Art Student 
Life in the Forties,” “American School-girl Life,” and a series 
of hygienic articles by “ Medicus,” &. This brings us to many 
contributions on household work, dress, lace, laundry work, and 
hints on the construction of various knicknacks. “In the House- 
place” is a series of chapters on cookery; “A Lady in the 
Laundry” explains itself. Then there are several articles on 
“ Embroidery on Glass Cloth,” “ Dairy Work,” “ Flannel Tapestry,” 
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anian k,” &c. Besides these, there remain many 
‘oe and espe on all the preceding subjects. We are 
smaller to see the series of papers, “ Girls who Work in the 
Fields.” Music and poetry abound, and we recognise many well- 
known names on the scores and at the foot of many poems. 
Indeed, the music is quite a valuable portion of the volume. We 
must not forget to mention some capital chapters on Beethoven 

d his Symphonies. The young ladies of the day seem to have a 
— f zles and acrostics, and we have much pleasure in 
passion for puz sae ; bountiful 1 
recommending The Girl’s Own Paper, which has a bountiful supply 
of the most baffling problems. The presence of a chapter or two 
on Logic gives an air of completeness to the volume, which is 
evidently becoming more and more comprehensive. The illus- 
trations are of course numerous and excellent. 

The Boy’s Own Annual. (56 Paternoster Row.)—This annual 
ig never complete without a story from Jules Verne in it. 
“Qlaudius Bombarnac” is indeed as good, if not better, than 
the later tales of the French writer, and touches new ground— 
such is the amazing fertility of Jules Verne. A story from 
the pen of Talbot Baines Reed—among writers of school-tales 
facile princeps, and now alas! no longer with us—is also included. 
Among other tales we have a story of the slavery conflicts 
in the Southern States. We have stories too, by Ascott R. 
Hope, Paul Blake, George Perry, Rev. A. N. Malan, David 
Kerr, and a tale of the Sahara by G. Demage. Natural history 
figures consistently, under which heading we may group mis- 
cellaneous papers on Eggs, Homing Pigeons, Insects 3 Puzzles, 
Engineering Papers, and toys of all sorts,—a fascinating series 
to boys of mechanical tastes. There are descriptive articles on 
Lifeboats, Yachting, Gymnastics, Scilly Islands, Orchid Growing, 
the itinerary of a cycle tour in Normandy. We must mention that 
there are quite an alarming number of snake-stories, and some 
dog-stories. There are two articles on the late Messrs. R. M. 
Ballantyne and Talbot Baines Reed. We cannot enumerate the 
various odd and miscellaneous articles on all the things interest- 
ing to boys of all tastes and persuasions. Some capital papers on 
fishing must be mentioned. 

Boys of the Bible. By Lady Magnus. Illustrated by John 
Langton and Henry Rylands. (Raphael Tuck and Sons.)—The 
illustrations are of what we may call the “ romantic” as opposed 
to the realistic style. The figures are well drawn and pic- 
turesque, and the colouring, where colour is used, is effective. 
Still it cannot be supposed that they represent, with any degree 
of probability, the personages for whom they stand. As for the 
narratives, it is needless to say much about them. The “ coat of 
many colours” was probably not distinguished by its colours, 
but by its shape,—its two full sleeves, as worn by high-born lads. 
The “boys of the Bible” are Isaac, Jacob, and Esau (we may 
remark that the two last were not boys, but middle-aged men, 
when the incident of the sold birthright took place), Joseph, 
Moses, David, and Jonathan—the last two must have been 
beyond boyhood when they figure in Hebrew history—Joash and 
Daniel (surely Daniel must have been in middle-age when Darius 
was on the throne). Finally, we have Samson,—why, it is im- 
possible to say. 

Pictures from Bohemia, drawn with Pen and Pencil, By James 
Baker. (Religious Tract Society.}\—We hear much of Bohemia 
nowadays, of Old Czechs and Young Czechs (Mr. Baker, we 
observe, spells the word “ Cech”), and of its politics generally,— 
an interesting and instructive study, by the way, in “ Home-rule.” 
But it seems that Englishmen, who, one thinks, go everywhere, 
are very seldom seen in the country. At the Castle of Rosenburg, 
for instance—it is near the town of Krumau, on the river Moldau 
—the custodian emphatically answered, “ Niemals! Niemals! ” to 
the inquiry whether any English visitors ever came to the place. 
And this Mr. Baker declares to have been his common experience. 
Yet there are manifold attractions in the country, to judge from 
Mr. Baker’s descriptions of picturesque scenery and highly inter- 
esting castles and towers, besides monasteries,—and monasteries, 
now that the orders have been disestablished in so many countries, 
are not to be seen everywhere. Near Rosenburg there is the 
great Cistercian monastery of Hohenfurth; here, too, Mr. 
Baker was told that travellers never came. Of course, one 
of the chief interests of the country is the story of John 
Huss and of the bitter struggle which was fought out between 
the Protestant and Papal factions. Unhappy Bohemia has 
suffered much from the odiwm theologicum. Tho Thirty Years’ 
War was even more terrible in its working than the Hussite 
struggle. “After 1627,” writes Mr. Baker, “the population of 
Bohemia sank by banishment or death from four millions to eight 
hundred thousand souls.” Did Cardinal Vaughan remember this, 
Wwe wonder, when he twitted the Anglican Church with the liberal 
use of rack and gallows? How “thorough” the Papal policy has 
been may be gathered from the fact that statues of Huss have 

been changed into statues of St. John Nepomuk. The illustra- 


pleased 





tions are numerous and good.——Together with this volume we 
may mention a second edition, reduced in price, of Walks in 
Palestine, by Henry A. Harper (same publishers).—The fifteen 
photogravures with which it is illustrated, reproduced from 
photographs taken by Mr. Cecil V. Shadbolt, are admirable. 
Mr. Shadbolt had the intention of thus illustrating the whole of 
Palestine. His photographs represent the South only; but his 
premature death stopped the scheme. A brief memoir of this 
gentleman, who was killed bya balloon accident in 1892, has been 
prefixed to this volume. 


Atalanta, Edited by A. Balfour Symington, M.A. (55a Pater- 
noster Row.)—The serial stories in this volume are Mrs. Oliphant’s 
“ Sir Robert’s Fortune,” of which we shall doubtless have occa- 
sion to speak elsewhere, Mrs. Molesworth’s “ White Turrets,” and 
“A Costly Freak,” by Maxwell Gray (author of “The Silence of 
Dean Maitland”). Mrs. Molesworth contributes a series of papers 
under the title of “ Things in General,” which includes criticisms 
on books, and many other matters, receiving the apposite treat- 
ment which no one knows better how to manage than Mrs, 
Oliphant. Mrs. L. T. Meade contributes a paper on “ Newnham 
College,” the scene, if we remember aright, under another name 
of one of her novels. (We regret the severance of her connection 
with the magazine, though we have no reason to fear for its 
future under the management of the present editor.) The con- 
tents of the volume are, as far as we can judge, up to the usual 
standard of excellence; and the illustrations are, according to 
custom, notably good. 


The Magic Half-Crown. By the Author of “Crib and Fly.” 
(F. Warne.)—The “ half-crown” is a remarkable coin of which 
the young hero of the story becomes possessed. He is not sure 
whether he ought to keep it,—inclination says “Yes;” duty 
says “No.” And the coin helps the right side by its extra- 
ordinary and disquieting behaviour. This is very well in its 
way; it is amusing, and it tends to good; but is it art to 
introduce a clearly preternatural element into a story which is 
otherwise wholly real? If it was the boy’s lively conscience that 
made him imagine these antics in the coin, we are still in the 
region of the preternatural. 


Chums : an Illustrated Paper for Boys. (Cassell and Co.)—This 
is, we believe, the second yearly volume of this periodical. It 
certainly deserves to prosper, for a vast amount of trouble has 
been taken, it is evident, to provide its clientéle with such reading 
as they may be supposed to like. There are tales one quality of 
which we may perceive from the illustration which adorns the 
first page,—a boy hanging from the ropes of a balloon some miles 
or so up in air, with a ruffianly looking aéronaut clutching at 
him. This illustration belongs to one of the “ complete stories,” 
which must number nearly two hundred. Of serial stories there 
are eight, some of which we shall probably have other oppor- 
tunities of noticing more at length. Of one, “‘ Bowled Out,” by 
Arthur J. Daniels, we venture to remark that, as a matter of fact, 
schoolboys do not lay the deep plots against each other which figure 
so often in stories of this kind. Of course the “Interview” has 
made its way into this, as into other kinds of periodical literature. 
We are bound to say that these papers are commonly interesting. 
Among the many facts which we may gather from this depart- 
ment of Chums is an illustration of the wide diffusion of certain 
games. Russian boys, M. Stepniak tells us, are accustomed to play 
at “ hop-scotch” and at “dibs.” On the whole, we have here a 
volume of varied and wholesome reading. But are these perpetual 
prize competitions salutary? A boy is habituated to look upon 
the newspaper as something out of which he may make a gain, 
a watch, or a cricket-bat, or some other valuable. We do not 
like these incessant appeals to cupidity. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——@——__ 


The Art of Illustration. By Henry Blackburn. (Allen and Co.) 
—Mr. Blackburn, by means of nearly a hundred illustrations, 
attempts to explain the necessary qualities of drawings, line- 
drawings chiefly, for the purpose of “ process.” Other methods, 
such as wash-drawing and drawing on grained papers, are treated 
of, and in the last chapter various processes are explained, of course 
with suitable illustrations. The art of the illustrator, a few great 
masters excepted, is quite modern ; and drawing for process—that 
is, for the express purpose of getting the value of the lines repro- 
duced—is carried by some to a great pitch of excellence. The 
examples of various drawings given here are very striking, and 
Mr. Blackburn points out, as he so well knows how, just the 
beauties that have been well rendered, or perhaps not well 
rendered, by the process in question. Let us conclude with one 
of the axioms in a fascinating volume :—“ Be an artist first, and 
an iJlustrator afterwards.” 
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Winning a Wife in Australia. By A. Dounison. (Ward, Lock, 
and Bowden.)—Mr. Donnison has, in this volume, achieved what 
may fairly be assumed to be his chief object, that of depicting 
country life in Australia—an Australia that can hardly be said to 
be of yesterday—with its full out-of-door vitality, its incessant 
activities, and its variety in the way of personal incidents. The 
romance of the story is the old European one of the weakness of 
woman and even more of man. Claire Quentin and Arthur 
Ogilvy are two young folks of the conventionally impressionable 
sort, who do not, in reality, know their own minds till near the 
last page of their story. They are, therefore, on the verge of 
making shipwreck of such happiness as they can fairly be said to 
be entitled to. Arthur, engaged to Mabel Marston, falls violently 
in love with Claire, and Claire, though married in name to Jack 
Steel, imagines herself not to be married in heart to him, and, for 
a time, is quite willing that Arthur should, by the processes of 
law, annul this union so that she and he may go off together. 
Fortunately, character triumphs in the end; in other words, 
Claire discovers not only that Jack is a hero, but that she loves 
him passionately, and Mabel and Arthur pair off quietly. The 
most Australian bit of romance in the book is the love-affair of 
Alick and Rosie; it smacks of the country air, and of the “ natural 
morality” which dominates the stories of Jock o’ Hazeldean and 
the young Lochinvar. The rather violently introduced episode 
of the “ half-marriage” of Jack and Claire is the only weak 
element in an artistic, enjoyable, and wholesome story. 


The Romance of the Insect World. By L. N. Badenoch. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—Ants, wasps, and bees constitute the principal part of 
this interesting little natural history, and more fascinating in- 
sects it would be hard to find. Mr. Badenoch selects a single 
species, sometimes more, and describes their nests and habits with 
the aid of some capital woodcuts. The industry and mechanical 
intelligence of ants is a subject of which one could hear almost 
any amount. We have an interesting chapter on “ Defences of 
Insects,”—a subject, now that people are beginning to find out 
to what an extent protective resemblances are carried out, even 
more attractive. Weapons of defence in themselves were objects 
for wonder, but mimicry has caused the learned to wonder even 
more. Treated in a technical, but not too technical, manner, The 
Romance of the Insect World will interest the general observer as 
well as provide him with a reliable text-book. 


A Costly Freak. By Maxwell Gray. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner, and Co.)—This is an agreeable and ingenious story, and 
if it is not so ambitious as some previous stories from the same 
pen, so much the better. The hero of it is George Burroughes, 
an Anglican rector of the muscular rather than of the Christian 
type, who is blessed—some of his lay friends think cursed—with 
a curate who is quite as unworldly as the Vicar of Wakefield, and 
much more intensely religious. George, although he has a very 
sprightly cousin who is not at all unwilling, if sufficiently 
pressed, to marry him, chooses to fall in love with Millie Ray, 
the curate’s daughter, and in this is backed up by the cousin, 
who includes unselfishness among her virtues. But he has to 
accuse the curate himself of theft, that poor simple-minded man 
having found certain bank-notes in the leaves of his Bible, and 
taken for granted that they had, as a direct answer to prayer, 
been sent him by God, to enable him to give his ailing lad Walter 
a much-needed holiday at the seaside. Here is a very pretty 
mystery, and the clearing of it up constitutes the plot of A Costly 
Freak. There are but four characters of any importance in the 
book,—the curate and the rector, and the two contrasted girls, 
Maud and Millie,—but they are all admirably drawn. It ought 
to be quite unnecessary to add that A Costly Freak is a thoroughly 
healthy story. 

Nature’s Method. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—This little pamphlet, for 
it is so small that, though bound in cloth, we can hardly call it a 
book, deals with the Darwinian theory. The author denies some 
of the conclusions that Darwin arrived at and would qualify others, 
but in so small a space there is only room for such criticism to 
be destructive and not constructive. The chief difference seems to 
be that our anonymous author declares that Evolution progressed 
by successive stages or steps, and not by an imperceptible merging 
of characters, and he refuses to assign to natural selection and the 
struggle for existence that importance as factors which Darwin 
allotted to them. But, indeed, a few pages hardly suffice for more 
than the marking out, as it were, of our author’s objections, That 
Darwin, realising the importance of these factors, exaggerated 
them, there is no doubt. As a matter of fact we can none of us 
tell what factors, and how many, balanced or outbalanced each 
other in the process of Evolution. 

A Conspiracy of Silence. By George Colmore. (Heinemann.)— 
A considerable amount of cleverness is exhibited in the con- 
struction of this story, but it is marred by straining after effect, 
and the linked misery in it is most unconscionably long drawn out. 








The main idea is almost incredibly revolting, 

Sotheran, passionately in love with Charlotte March, aan 
from her the fact that there is hereditary insanity in his rae 
in case the discovery should prevent their marriage, ig hia 
possible. But that Charlotte’s mother, made aware of Sothera: “4 
peril by George. Heigh, should have taken part in the HP 
against her daughter’s happiness, is surely wildly inpechahae 
The story of the opening of Charlotte’s eyes is told with codiies 
able power but almost sickening detail. Mr. Colmore is an able 
writer, but he is not a good realist. Probably, indeed, he ig = 
a half-hearted one. If he were not, why should he be at th 
trouble, in his last chapter, to indicate the possibility of ry 
ness being in store for Charlotte after the death of her husband ? 


Japan. By David Murray, LL.D. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—Thig 
volume belongs to the “Story of the Nations” series. Interesting 
as it is throughout, the final chapter, dealing with “The Restored 
Empire,” will naturally at the present moment attract special 
attention. The story carries us back about five-and-twenty years 
to the year 1868, when Mutsuhito, the now reigning Emperor, 
came to the throne,and when also the government of the country 
was consolidated in the hands of a single ruler. Since then the 
progress of Japan has been such as it would hardly be possible to 
parallel in history. Even after all allowance has been made for 
changes that are on the surface only, Japanese thought has been 
modified with a most extraordinary rapidity. The details of this 
process lie, in a great degree, outside the limits of Dr. Murray’s 
subject ; indeed, the time has not yet come for dealing with them. 
What he says, however, of the way in which the change was 
initiated will be found well worth reading. The earlier history 
of the country—it goes back as far as the seventh century B.C.— 
has much interest. It may be noted that the reigning Emperor 
is the one hundred and twenty-first in order of succession. There 
is much of course that is mythical about the earlier names. The 
first twelve Emperors cover a space of 790 years, Kosho and 
Koan including between them 475-291. With the seventeenth 
the numbers assume probable proportions, 1,468 years being 
divided among 104 Emperors,—a highly probable average of 
14 years each being the result. Seventeen only reached the age 
of 70 years, and we have no centenarians (141, 137, and the like), 
as in the earlier time. 

The Story of John Coles. By M.E. Kenyon. (Digby, Long, and 
Co.)—This book is painfully amateurish. The author obviously 
has the idea that a story, to be popular nowadays, must contain at 
least one crime, and, in the matter of conversation, must bea 
trifle “ societyish.” But the criminality in this book is crude, 
and the talk, even although the attempt has been made to give it 
the correct country-rectory look, is far from being up to the 
mark. The murder of John Coles by Tom Stokes, and the per- 
sonation of the murdered man by the murderer, are not at all 
improbable, and such things have been admirably managed ere 
now by Miss Braddon. But Stokes is not content, as he should 
be, with bringing about one death; he must needs try his hand 
at several others. The result is simply a sense of dreary dissatis- 
faction. Of the leading female characters, perhaps the less said 
the better. Mrs. Danvers is, on the whole, the best. There isa 
touch of humour about, though not in her, and the frequent 
repetition of her creed that “the plain duty of every woman is 
to get married,” is not wholly unpleasant. 


Yachting. “The Badminton Library.” 2 vols. (Longmans.)— 
Yachting is a pastime certainly not within the reach of the many, 
yet it is in the national blood, and vast sums of money, and 
months of time in the summer, are spent in its pursuit. Those 
who can afford it throw themselves into the amusement heart 
and soul. It is expensive for any vessels over 20 tons, that is, 
for any yacht which is supposed to possess accommodation, for 
plenty of service is required, and wear and tear in ordinary 
cruising mount up. Yacht-racing, of course, is nearly as expen- 
sive as horse-racing. A 100-ton yacht may cost the price of a 
dozen Derby winners, and in two years it may be left behind 
by a newer type, and then there is nothing for the owner— 
supposing him to have any self-respect at all—but to build 
another. The most remarkable thing about the yacht-racing 
of recent years, has been the rapid and continuous alteration in 
type, each designer striving his utmost to get the greatest sail- 
area and speed out of the tonnage ; so that yachts, to stand on their 
legs under the great canvas they carry, have developed to an 
extent below water that reminds one of icebergs more than any- 
thing else. Formerly, yachts were ballasted with iron-ore, &c., 


like colliers or other humdrum ships; now they have a monstrous 
thing called a bulb-keel, and their shape below the water-line is 
that of, say,a sunfish. Mr, G. L. Watson, in his excellent chapter 
on “The Evolution of the Modern Racing Yacht,” sums up 
clearly the advances that have been made within seven years, 
and though he does not himself see what improvement can now 
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take place, he does not doubt that the future designer of yachts 
will model something very different from the yacht of to-day. 

\ He himself is one of the best-known designers, Lord Dunraven’s 
‘ Valkyrie’ having been built from his designs. _ Yachting 
in various parts of the Kingdom is treated, the various clubs 
and regattas being all done justice to by the several writers. 
Foreign and Colonial yachting is not neglected, and indeed our 
brethren at the Antipodes have summer seas and great natural 
harbours that form ideal waters for the true yachtsman. We 
cannot mention all the interesting chapters, every one of which 
is good reading even for the uninitiated, nor do more than men- 
tion the excellent diagrams and measurements which illustrate 
Mr. Pritchett’s “ Sliding Keels and Centre-boards” and Mr. 
Watson’s chapter on “ Evolution.” All the technical details are 
here in full. Mr. Pritchett’s illustrations and the reproductions 
from photographs are very well done, as the “ Badminton ” illus- 
trations usually are. Besides the writers we have mentioned, the 
following contribute:—Sir E. Sullivan, Mr. Seth-Smith, Lord 
Brassey, Sir G. Leach, “Thalapa,” Mr. E. F. Knight, the Earl of 
Pembroke and Montgomery, and the Rev. G. L. Blake, Lewis 
Herreshoff, N. Christopher Davies, and others. Not the least 
interesting parts of the second volume are the English and 
American accounts of the American Cup Race between the 
‘Valkyrie’ and the ‘ Vigilant’ of 1893, respectively by Sir G. 
Leach and Lewis Herreshoff. 


A Puritan Pagan. By Julien Gordon. (Gay and Bird.)—“ Julien 

Gordon” is one of the cleverest of the modern analytic school of 
Americans, but also one of the most affected, as may indeed be 
inferred from the proneness exhibited in her new book to use such 
phrases as “moral tenebre ” and “demulcent influences,” and 
her designation of one of its characters as “the cleanest man she 
had ever seen,”—indeed, “he smelled very good, a fact which 
affected her pleasantly when he approached her.” These affecta- 
tions, which recall those of “ John Oliver Hobbes,” although they 
are very different in character, do not impair the author’s powers 
asa story-teller. There is, at all events, no question whatever 
that, in. A Puritan Pagan, “ Julien Gordon” has produced a book 
remarkable alike for motif, for plot-construction, and for the 
depicting of character. Paula Sorchan, the daughter of ascientist, 
who has been indeed too much of a scientist, marries Norwood, a 
very able, successful, and socially popular lawyer, without being 
really in love with him, Norwood, perhaps because he needs 
something in the shape of a clinging affection, drifts into a liaison 
which, although it is not of the vulgarest kind, justifies him to 
some extent in accusing himself to his wife as an adulterer and 
amurderer. Thereafter Paula leaves him, travels, sees life— 
especially in Paris—and returns unanswered the letters pleading 
for forgiveness which her husband sends to her. Being (as it is 
perhaps superfluous to say) associated with well-to-do people, 
she is enabled, in spite of the failure of her matrimonial experi- 
ment, to have a thoroughly American “ good time ” in Paris and 
elsewhere, chiefly under the wing of Mrs. Heathcote, a charming 
creature, who is reasonably well married. A not too typical 
Frenchman falls earnestly in love with her, and she is beginning 
to be impressed by him, when, thanks to an amiable conspiracy 
between Mrs. Heathcote and the finished bachelor who smells so 
delightfully, she is induced to read her husband’s letters. She 
returns to America, not only loving but trusting him. The 
plot of A Puritan Pagan is an intricate one, and it is evolved with 
care and delicacy. All the characters, but especially Mrs. Heath- 
cote, are admirably sketched. 


Greetings in the Market. By John F. Crump. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.)—These social sketches are readable, some 
more than others ; perhaps the best is that entitled “Here, or 
Nowhere,” a protest against the restlessness and dislike of people 
to settle down in this age of railways. But Mr. Crump writes 
in somewhat too serious a vein; social sketches to catch the 
ordinary reader, to bite the plate of his fancy, must be exceedingly 
well written, without a single unnecessary sentence or a weak 
one, playful at times, and again strong and vigorous when cir- 
cumstances require it. Still some readers may peruse Greetings 
in the Market with advantage, if without discovering any original 
or striking phrase, 


“ Heaven!” By Alois Vojtech Smilovsky. Translated by 
Professor V. E. Mourek and Jane Mourek. (Bliss, Sands, and 
F oster.)—This “ Bohemian Novel” is a simple story of a girl who 
is deserted by a well-meaning but weak young noble, and married 
by an honest citizen. It takes its title from the nickname of the 
worthy priest who undertakes the charge of the girl’s child, when 
she has to send him away in order to earn a livelihood. The 
characters are drawn with firmness and precision. The imperious 
baroness, the weak son, the courageous woman, who repairs her 
error by noble independence, and the honest priest, are all 
excellent, — Another volume in the same series of “ The Modern 








Library” is A Consul’s Passenger, by Harry Lander. It should 
be explained that “a Consul’s passenger” means a person sent 
home as cheaply as possible by the Consul of some foreign port. 
He does not fare very well,as may easily be imagined. This 
part of the story is graphically given, nor is the other part 
wanting in force; but it is not easy to see any necessary connec- 
tion between them. 


Music hath Charms. By V. Munro- Ferguson. (Osgood, 
Mcllvaine, and Co.)—This is unquestionably a clever, but it may 
be hoped not altogether sincere, study or exercise in the fashion- 
able fatalism of the day. There is certainly no good reason, at least 
of the kind that is ordinarily all-powerful in novels, why Victoria 
Curzon should be thrown from her horse; at all events, why she 
should be killed by the fall, just at tho moment she is about to 
realise the genuine seriousness of her life. The death is simply 
the wantonness of fatalism, and Miss Munro-Ferguson, who has 
hitherto written simply as ‘‘ V.,” can only be excused for having 
introduced it into her new story because she has done precisely 
as her masters and teachers have done before her. At the same 
time, Miss Munro-Ferguson may be congratulated on having given 
in Victoria a study of a very complex and capricious and yet not 
unlovable woman, who just escapes being a second Dodo. Sir 
Wilton Dawnay, who ought to be Victoria’s lover, but is not 
quite, is also admirably drawn, and the numerous passages-at- 
arms supply some really delightful scenes. Many of the minor 
characters, in particular Mrs. Agar, who might very well -have 
been Victoria’s good angel, are also carefully sketched. One does 
not rise, however, from a perusal of Miss Munro-Ferguson’s pages 
with added respect for what Sir Edward Clarke once termed 
“what is called Society.” Whether Miss Munro-Ferguson has 
really any mission as a novelist, it is premature to say. Sheisa 
moralist, after a fashion, and it would be idle to deny that for 
good or evil the moralist has not only claimed but secured a 
right to be heard in fiction. Miss Munro-Ferguson has something 
to say beyond all question, and can say it better than the framers 
of much more ambitious plots than that of Music hath Charms. 
But it has yet to be seen if that something is enough to justify 
her in appearing in print. 

Anglers’ Evenings. Third Series. (Abel Heywood, Manchester.) 
—This is a collection of papers contributed by members of the 
Manchester Anglers’ Association. They will be interesting, one 
and all, to those who love the gentle craft. The experiences are 
not limited, as may be supposed, to places easily accessible from 
Manchester. On the contrary, these Lancashire anglers seem to 
be familiar with many strange waters. One of them catches 
“small-mouthed green bass” in Canada, and finds them behave 
like “a thoroughly well-educated trout ;” another catches trout 
in Otago, and i. impressed by their large average size. Britons 
can feel an unmixed satisfaction in the fact that but for them 
New Zealand would never have had trout, big or small. But of 
all the writers the first, who modestly hides himself, if not from 
Manchester, yet from the world in general, under the initials 
“T, P. W.,” is most amusing in his “ Dapping on the Irish 
Lakes.” It is not the dapping that entertains us so much as the 
Irish fisherman, who appears again in the character which we had 
almost thought lost,—a humourist of the first class. Paddy has 
been telling the story of a big pike he caught,—too big to get 
into the boat, so that it had to be towed behind (with the gaff in 
it, it must be understood). Then follows this dialogue :—“‘ What 
weight, Paddy ?’—‘ Divil a know I know, but he was an ojous 
baste.’—* Was that the biggest you ever saw, Paddy?’” Thena 
description of the biggest :—* ‘ What weight, Paddy ?’—‘ Sorra a 
bit I know—he was a terror.’—‘ How big, Paddy ?’—‘ Sure I can’t 
tell to a fut or two, but a man could walk down his throat.’” On 
this incredulity ; but Paddy “clinched the matter and silenced all 
controversy ” by adding, “ Wid his hat on.” 


James Inwick, Ploughman and Elder. By P. Hay Hunter. 
(Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier.)—Altogether, this is one of 
the cleverest and most successful stories written entirely, or 
almost entirely, in the Scottish dialect (Emeritus Professor 
Blackie would prefer us to say “language ”) which has appeared 
for a very long time. Mr. Hay Hunter, who is joint author of 
that very clever story, “ My Ducats and My Daughter,” and who 
appears to be a clergyman of the Church of Scotland, cannot 
compare, and as a matter of fact does not seek comparison, with 
such writers as Mr. Barrie and Mr. Crockett. His book, in spite 
of its title, is not a study, at least of a genuine psychological 
kind, in Scottish character. It does, indeed, throw a good deal of 
light upon the “cannie,” or rather selfish, side of Scotch peasant 
character, as represented by James Inwick, the ploughman and 
elder. But in essence it is a pamphlet or squib, written to indi- 
cate the sort of troubles that may be expected to arise in a Scotch 
country parish after the Disestablishment of the Church. The 
author of James Inwick does not disguise his own ecclesiastico- 
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political predilections and prejudices, and the story is made to 
turn out well for the side to which he is attached. But he is 
essentially good-natured, and does not strain any points. The 
difficulties of a poor man who is forced to choose between his 
Church and his political creed, and what is worse, to indicate his 
choice by his action in the polling-booth, are brought out with 
an admirable and broad—but not too broad—humour. As a 
portrait of crude Scotch Radicalism—verging upon Socialism— 
An’ra Wabster is simply delicious. All things considered, indeed, 
Scotch fiction has, since the publication of “How I Won the 
Dreepdaily Burghs,” given nothing of the same kind half so good 
as James Inwick. 


A Vindication of Phrenology. By W. Matthieu Williams. 
(Chatto and Windus.)—The Phrenology in which Mr. Matthieu 
Williams believed does not require much vindication. The 
most interesting part of this volume is the defence of the 
claims of Gall to the discoveries in the localisation of faculties 
with which others are commonly credited. Gall certainly followed 
the true scientific method of investigation by experiment, and the 
results which he reached are of unquestionable value. The 
memoir of Mr. Matthieu Williams, by his son, Mr. G. Combe 
Williams, is well worth reading. He was a man of science, with 
a disposition to independence,—a disposition which is quite as 
keenly resented in the province of science as it is in that of 
theology or that of politics. 


Shallows. By Myra Swan. 2 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)— 
This is a distinctly effective story, though there is nota little, 
both in the construction of the plot and in the drawing of the 
characters, that lays itself open to criticism. The empty-headed, 
heartless Kathleen of the first volume can scarcely have been the 
same woman that shows herself almost heroic in the second. Then 
the “cousinly ” relations of the hero and Blanche had really a 
somewhat equivocal look. This young lady seems to have left 
her home and travelled about the country with Macleod Drum- 
mond with only the little boy Algy to play propriety. However, 
the story, after all drawbacks, is good. Algy is made an occasion 
for some very pathetic writing. It is difficult to read about his 
perils dry-eyed. But Miss Swan wisely resists the modern mad- 
ness for the dismal. She is too kind-hearted to part with her 
characters and her readers on other than cheerful terms. We 
may say, indeed, that she is kind-hearted almost to excess, for she 
says that the “train-service between Folkestone and London is 
as good as anywhere else in England.” 


Life and Reminiscences of George J. Elvey, Knight. By Lady 
Elvey. (Sampson Low.)—This is the record of a good man’s life, 
and of a musician who won high honours in his profession, and 
deserved all the reputation he received. For forty-seven years 
Elvey was organist of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, for which he 
received from the Dean and Chapter the paltry sum of £200 a 
year, and his income apart from this honorarium was gained from 
private pupils, some of whom were of high rank. Lady Elvey’s 
assertion that Sir George was one of the greatest geniuses of the 
century, may reasonably be questioned; but to judge from this 
biography, the statement may be readily accepted that he was 
‘one of the most modest and simple-minded men that ever lived.” 
The Life is written with much enthusiasm, but not always with 
discretion, and there is much in it that is irrelevant. The im- 
pression, however, left upon the reader’s mind is a very pleasant 
one, and the story, though it might have been more skilfully told, 
was worth telling. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—=f=———— 


HE state of public information as to the war in the Far 
East is a little curious. The Japanese are inclined 
to shoot anybody who sends intelligence to Europe, and 
the Chinese are probably nearly as strict, though, by 
favour, we suppose, of Li Hung Chang, unpleasant facts do 
get here from Tientsin. A war correspondent with the 
Japanese army on the Yaloo is, it is true, allowed to telegraph 
to the Central News Association and the Times; but his 
messages, we suspect, are pretty severely edited. The latest, 
dated October 10th, is not quite so favourable to the 
Japanese as it looks. Marshal Yamagata has taken Wi-ju 
on the Yaloo, and is marching, it is probable, on Moukden ; 
but the march is very slow, the roadless condition of the 
country delaying the artillery, and the difficulties of 
commissariat being great. This is important because time 
is of the last importance to Japan, and their General, 
if he is really threatening Moukden, has an army to over- 
throw which ought to contain some fighting men from 
Tartary. It is possible, however, that the advance on 
Moukden is a feint; that the true objective is Pekin; and 
that the thirty thousand Japanese afloat have landed some- 
where on the coast, probably at the head of the railway to 
Pekin. All that is certain, however, is that the Japanese 
warships patrol the Gulf of Pechili, and that they have an 
immense fleet of large transports. 





The accounts of Chinese disorganisation are simply horrible. 
Everybody steals except Li Hung Chang; there are practically 
no military stores; and the unfed divisions, marching up 
from the interior, lay waste the country as they go. It must 
be remembered, however, that Asia is not Europe, that the 
Mogul armies used to do the same thing, yet fought on 
Sccasion; and that soldiers in the East claim frightful 
license. No head for China has yet appeared, nor any soldier 
capable of winning a battle—unless it be General Yeh, who 
seems to have fought well at Asan—and the conflict within 
the Palace is evidently not yet ended. Note, however, that 
the bulletin-makers speak with increasing frequency of the 

Personal action” of the Emperor. That must mean one of 
two things. Hither he is acting, in which case China has a 
head who, competent or incompetent, will be obeyed, or one 
of the factions has mastered him, and is putting forward his 
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arresting Russia; while the people grow more contemptuous 
of foreigners every day. The exaltation is natural enough, 
and would occur in Paris under similar circumstances; but it 
will not diminish the European disposition to intervene. 


The Czar has been carried to Livadia, in the Crimea, and 
is to go to Corfu, and an attempt is made to circulate hopes of 
his recovery. They are believed, however, by experts to be 
vain, all reports mentioning the worst symptom of Bright’s 
disease, that deadly depression or melancholia which sets in 
in its later stages. The Czar, cheered by a softer climate, may 





last for months, but his safety is not assured from day to day. 
He will work, too, which is bad for him, and he has appointed 
no Regent. His eldest son will, however, be directed to exer- 
cise some of the powers of a Regent, in conjunction with the 
Grand Duke Michael,—not his brother, who is only sixteen, 
but a great uncle, of sixty-two, now President in Council,— 
and will, it is stated, be created Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army. The result, for the time, will be quiescence in St. 
Petersburg, as the Government can attempt nothing new, 
and must perforce refer all questions of the first importance 
to the Czar, who will scarcely take final decisions. The 
remarkable story told by the correspondent of the Standard 
about the announcement to the Czar by Dr. Zagharin of his 
impending fate reads true; yet how can the scene, as the 
writer testifies, have been described to him by an “eye and 
ear witness”? Who was there except the Emperor and his 
physician ? 


No one, outside Russia at least, appears to have any 
definite idea of the character of the Cesarewitch. He has 
been kept aloof from politics, like most Heirs-Apparent, and 
is not well known even to politicians within the inner ring cf 
diplomacy. According to most accounts, he is a much weaker 
replica of his father; but we distrust all gossip about heredi- 
tary Princes, who almost invariably conceal rigidly part of 
their dispositions. The new responsibility, too, sometimes 
changes them, as it changed Frederick the Great. The worst 
circumstances in the position of the new Czar will be that he 
will be a new mark for Nihilist attacks, without his father’s 
defence of absolute seclusion; and that he has no great 
Minister in whom, at first, he can trust implicitly. M. ce 
Giers is not Chancellor of the Empire, and, it is said, is too 
completely the Czar’s servant, and no other Minister, except 
M. Pobiedonostzeff, has made any impression abroad. There 
is, however, a large group of permanent and able officials 
round every Czar, and the Cesarewitch, who is twenty-six, 
will hardly act for a time on his own inspiration alone. It 
would seem that his marriage is postponed, as is natural 
under such melancholy circumstances, to an indefinite date. 


The danger of Lorenzo Marquez, the port of Delagoa Bay, 
which may be of grave importance, is still extreme. The 
great chief of the interior, Gungunhama, has called off tle 
tribe upon which the Portuguese relied, and the garrison 
is reduced to its own resources. The native enemy has 








name in order to secure power. We suppose some Ambassador 


approached within a mile of the town, and if it has the nerve 
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to make a rush, may easily master the place and massacre the 
inhabitants. The Portuguese have sent a battalion from 
Lisbon, but they may arrive too late to take part in the 
defence. Mr. Rhodesis surveying the harbour from a steamer, 
and will see the whole affair, and he is evidently devising some 
policy on which he intends to act. It seems clear that Lorenzo 
Marquez, which is to the Boers, and therefore to the South 
African Dominion, of vital importance, must be placed in 
stronger hands than those of the feeble Portuguese, and it is 
possible that this may be effected through some form of 
lease. The Boers are of opinion that if the place falls, their 
native enemies may rise; and we fancy, if South Africa were 
independent, Delagoa Bay would not remain Portuguese 
for twelve months. 


On Monday, Mr. John Redmond addressed a great gather- 
ing of Parnellites, held in the Rotunda, Dublin, the Lord 
Mayor, Mr. Henry Parnell, several provincial Mayors, and 
nearly all the Parnellite Members, being on the platform. 
When Mr. Parnell was their leader, said Mr. Redmond, they 
had a united party and Home-rule was in the forefront of the 
great Imperial questions of the day. Now the Irish were divided, 
and they had no man as leader fit to combine the various 
elements of their race, and Home-rule had absolutely dis- 
appeared from the list of urgent Imperial political questions. 
The notion that they would get Home-rule through an 
agitation against the Lords was sheer midsummer madness. 
If the proposal meant anything, it meant the postponement of 
Home-rule for this generation,—a remark obviously true. The 
country will want a long rest from big things if it abolishes the 
Lords, and will not dream of going on at once to such a question 
as Home-rule. An immediate Dissolution, Mr. Redmond went 
on, was the essential thing for Home-rule. “The plain duty of 
the Parnellites was, in season and out of season, in and out of 
Parliament, to force an immediate Dissolution.” This, if he 
gauged the signs of the times rightly, the Parnellites would 
now be able to accomplish. Possibly; but Mr. Redmond will 
not even get Home-rule that way. He forgets that;the Glad- 
stonian worm may turn, and that if he kicks out the present 
Ministry, its followers will not be more, but less, inclined to 
give him what he asks. 


Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, speaking at Louth on Monday, said that 
he did not think that another General Election could be very 
long postponed. The present Parliament had lasted through 
three Sessions, and for rather more than two years. Looking 
to the fact that the Liberals had constantly attacked their 
opponents for having kept Parliament together for five or six 
years, he thought his party would hardly be consistent if they 
were themselves to prolong Parliament. They should rather 
maintain the principle that Parliaments should not last more 
than four years, and so be kept in touch with the con- 
stituencies. They must look forward, then, “before much 
more than a year had passed,” to an appeal to the con- 
stituencies. As Mr. Shaw-Lefevre has just been in contact 
with his colleagues, this hint as to the date of the Dissolution 
is important. One more Session, and then the elections. 
That is the order of the day. The only obstacle is the 
quarrel for precedence among the groups. If that grows 
acute, the Dissolution will take place directly the new 
Register comes into operation,—7.e., in January. 


Ata large and enthusiastic meeting, held at Liskeard on 
Wednesday, Mr. Courtney explained his action on the Evicted 
Tenants Bill. It was as a Unionist that he most strongly 
defended the Evicted Tenants Bill, and it was as a Unionist 
that he wished it success. The notion which had been spread 
abroad—partly by timid friends, and more thoroughly, he 
thought, by “ Gladstonian flycatchers ”’—that he was going to 
desert Unionism, was an absolute mistake, and had no founda- 
tion in motive or conduct. After praising Mr. Morley for 
maintaining the law, Mr. Courtney dwelt upon the necessity 
for restoring the evicted tenants to the vacant farms. That 
may be true enough, but Mr. Courtney does not touch the 
real ground for Unionist dissatisfaction with his support 
of the Bill. The Bill was an iniquitous one, because it, in 
effect though not in name, put the men who are now occupying 
evicted farms at the mercy of their enemies. But though we 
think Mr. Courtney supported a bad Bill, we agree with him 
that it would be a great advantage to Ireland if the evicted 
tenants question could be got ridof. Mr, Courtney’s Unionism 


° Pte 
required no defence,—no tane person ever doubted his 
loyalty to the cause. Perfect 


The Parnell Commemoration, which was held in Dublin 
Sunday, was a very remarkable display. The crowds on 
enormous, and tue ceremony took the form of a mock decat 
and a procession of ten thousand people, which included ¢, 
Lord Mayor of Dublin and representatives of other malic 
bodies. The Irish, whose dramatic instincts never fail the ' 
gave a sense of despair to the whole pageant,—despair af th’ 
thought that the leader whose grave was heaped with Wreath 
could not lead them to victory. Ivy was worn by all 
those who walked in the procession, and the Time,’ olin, 
spondent notes that on the Saturday, and “as a prelude ig 
the commemoration, ‘Ivy Day,’ a new anniversary in honour 
of the ‘dead chief,’ was observed by his followers,” The 
funeral-car, which was the chief feature of the Procession, 
was banked high with wreaths and crosses. It wag followed 
by thirty-one carriages, and deputations of the usnal kind, 
“The demonstration,” says the Times’ report, “ wag altogether 
one of the most melancholy dramas ever witnessed in Dubjj 
and, so far as it expressed a real sentiment, one least likely to 
kindle popular enthusiasm. It brought together, however, a 
larger concourse of visitors from the country than any previous 
exhibition of the kind.” 





On Sunday, Mr. John Burns addressed a meeting of tho 
Battersea Labour League in the Washington Masic-Hall, 
Battersea, on the Norwich Trade-Union Congress. We hare 
noticed the speech in detail elsewhere, but will only point out 
here that it contained a strong attack on the Independent 
Labour party and their Socialist proclivities. He wag lJ 
for moving along Trade-Union lines. In his opinion, the 
present Trade-Union sparrow in the hand was infinitely 
better than the Socialistic swan of futurity. Mr. Burm, 
unfortunately, ended a moderate speech by applying to his 
opponents expressions of a very offensive character. He had 
no objection to young men ina hurry. Youth was the age of 
hope and aspiration, and to be in a hurry was natural with 
young men; but what they had need to guard themselves 
against was “ bounders on the bounce, backed up for political 
purposes in a manner which was in the highest degree detri- 
mental to the true interests of the Labour movement.” 


On Monday, Mr. Tom Mann and his friends hit back at 
a mass meeting held at the Drill Hall, Woolwich, under the 
auspices of the Independent Labour party. Mr. Mann's 
speech, which is noticed by us elsewhere, did not retort in kind; 
but Mr. Frank Smith, in defending the policy of his party, 
struck at Mr. Burns. “ Landlordism was in a hurry, caji- 
talism was in a hurry, and in spite of cheap sneers, which 
contained neither wisdom nor wit, the Independent Labour 
party were going to bein a hurry too. They were said to be 
badly organised. Perhaps they were, but they had no 
bombastic bullying boss at their head, whose ill-conditioned 
gibes might do for newspaper proprietors who were getting 
rich out of the present system.’ The quarrel is a real one, 
and will spread because it is real, and not merely personal, 
We have given our reasons elsewhere for hoping that Mr. 
Burns will win in the bitter struggle which is before him. 


Mr. Chamberlain, on Thursday, delivered aspecch at Birming- 
ham on constructive policy, on which we cannot as yet comment 
at length. He is practically in favour of an Hight-hours Bil 
when possible, of the restriction of alien immigration, and of 
two very large schemes of expenditure,—one State-aided 
pensions for the aged poor, and the other State-aided 
rehousing of the poorest class. We approve both schemes 
if they can be carried out without great additions to taxation, 
but as yet we are not satisfied on that point. 


Lord Grey, once a prominent figure in the world of polities, 
but for the last thirty years a striking survival of an “ older, 
austerer” generation, died at Howick on Tuesday, after about 
a week’s illness. Though ninety-two—he was born in the yeat 
1802, and sat in the unreformed Parliament—Lord Grey kept 
his faculties unimpaired to the end, and only a few months 
ago wrote one of his characteristically able and impracticable 
letters to the Times. Lord Grey the politician can be best 
described as the last of the intellectual post-Reform Bill 
Whigs,—a not very sympathetic type, but one with certain 





high qualities, They never stole, they were full of a hard 
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—— sence, and they drove straight on in what they con- 

Jered the path of daty. An example of Lord Grey’s spirit 
‘si wn in his first public act. His father, the great Lord 
ga ade him Under-Secretary for the Colonies, but he 
Oe a shncet at once because the Prime Minister would 
—~, edce himself to the immediate abolition of slavery. 
pay Grey in one particular wore his Whiggism with a 
difference. As Colonial Secretary, he firmly withstood the 
tion that the Colonies were to be given not only as much 
pe they wanted, but were also to be handed a knife to cut 
wT Especially was he determined to resist the idea 
y athe first set of Colonists entrusted with a Government 
- 1d be given all the back lands to do what they would 
—_ The British Government were, he insisted, trustees 
pre: pack lands for the Empire as a whole, and had no 
© nt to fritter them away. In theory, Lord Grey was right; 
~ ractice, utterly wrong. Had his theory been con- 
aati acted on, we should not have saved the back 
jands, and yet have lost not only the Colonies but their goodwill. 
Still, his influence acted as a useful drag, and prevented 
things going too fast at the Colonial Office. Lord Grey was 
a strong man and a good one, but politically the most can- 
tankerous of men. He is succeeded by Mr. Albert Grey, a 
worthy representative of the great Whig house to which the 


mation owes no gmall a debt. 





We regret to record the death of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
which, though he was eighty-five, occurred on October 7th 
suddenly and unexpectedly. He was not even ill, though 
troubled with asthma, when while talking to his son in his 
library he expired in his chair without a groan,—a happy 
death for all but the survivors. We have said enough of his 
literary work elsewhere ; and indeed speech is unnecessary, for 
ho does not know “ The Autocrat at the Breakfast-Table,” 
the little volume so full of kindly humorous wisdom and 
observation ? We may say here, however, that Dr. Holmes, 
though never thought of in England as a physician, was 
honoured in his profession, to which he had contributed 
many studies, all tinged with his main thought that, 
while materialism is not true, the dividing line between 
mental impulse and the impulse which comes from external 
conditions is nearly or quite undiscoverable. 


Sir Hercules Robinson, presiding on Tuesday at the half- 
yearly meeting of the Standard Bank of South Africa, gave 
some astonishing statistics of the prosperity of that group 
of Colonies. Their external trade has risen from £13,250,000 
in 1886 to £28,170,000 in 1893; the production of gold has 
risen to £8,000,000 a year, and will shortly be double that 
average, while the total export of diamonds has reached the 
astounding sum of sixty-two millions sterling in twenty years. 
Moreover, the market for the stones is in no way glutted, for 
the average price per carat has risen from £1 in 1874 to £1 7s.84. 
in 1893. If we remember that this is the exporters’ price, and 
that the buyers pay at least 50 per cent. more, or £90,000,000 in 
the twenty years, this is astonishing testimony to the increase 
of the world both in surplus wealth and in the appetite for 
luxuries, The well-to-do are paying a perpetual tax of three 
millions a year for a perfectly useless personal adornment. 
Most of the stones go to America, where diamonds are treated 
asa sort of necessary addition to full dress, but there is a large 
demand also in this country. There is no harm in diamonds, 
which, when they are not crushed together in what used to be 
called “ stomachers” and “ tiaras,” are very beautiful things ; 
but it is a little hard to read such statistics and then be told 
that the world is growing less childlike every day. Nero’s 
wife Poppxa did not love gewgaws more than the wife of Sir 
Gorgeous Midas. 


The Church Congress was opened at Exeter, on October 9th, 
with an address from the Bishop, which is excellent in 
tone, but does not contain much except a veiled statement 
of the opinion of his school that Roman Catholicism is not 
much less dangerous than unbelief. The papers as yet read 
cover a wide field, and seem to outsiders a great deal too dis- 
cursive, We do not see why most of them couid not be pub- 
lished elsewhere, or what is the use of a Congress unless it 
Concentrates a large supply of mind, which is light, upon 
closely defined subjects. The managers of such Congresses 
Probably know their business best; but we cannot but think 





that if each year a great variety of views were brought to bear 
upon, say, two subjects, Churchmen would not only be more 
enlightened, but what is at least as important, more convinced. 
Nothing can be more interesting, for example, than Dr. Jessopp 
upon East Anglian labourers and their relation to the Church ; 
but suppose half the papers had been devoted to that sub- 
ject alone, should we not have risen from their study with 
a mass of information which could hardly fail to develop a 
working opinion? We suppose the difficulty is to induce 
many men to treat a subject which is not specially theirs, but 
that might surely be overcome. Even Parliament, with all 
its inclination to discursiveness, concentrates itself now and 
again upon some big topic. 





Dr. Jessopp’s paper was to us, on the whole, the most vivi- 
fying of those yet read. He drove home a point often forgotten, 
that village agitators, in pressing so strongly the demand for 
more material comfort, are injuring the Nonconformist clergy 
as much as the parsons. The labourers learn to dislike the 
latter, as they do in Wales, as friends of the landed interest, 
and desert the churches; but they do not go to the chapels. 
They think they can do without religion altogether. Dr. 
Jessopp acknowledges that they cannot, because the human 
heart is so constructed that it has a religious instinct ; but we 
regret to see he thinks this can now be best evoked in 
children. We doubt that altogether. Children should be 
taught religion, to make the work of the next generation 
easier, but preaching is for adults, who, if they listen at all, 
will listen eagerly. They have experience of life and of sin. 
There is a failure in modern Protestant preaching somewhere, 
which is not caused by doctrine. The Catholic priests and 
the revivalist type of Dissenters, whatever their other failures, 
which are many, make their voices reach lower down. We 
wish the Church produced preaching friars, among whom 
might be developed many a Wesley and Whitfield. 


A terrible railway accident occurred on Tuesday on the 
South-Eastern Railway at Chartham, a place near Canter- 
bury. A waggon full of hop-pickers—there are said to have 
been twenty, including the babies— proceeding down a 
country road, was brought to a standstill by a level-crossing. 
Two boys jumped down and opened the first set of gates. 
The waggon then moved on to the line. Before, however, the 
further gates could be opened, a train—the approach of 
which had not been noticed—was upon them. The driver 
tried to back the heavy waggon, but of course without 
success. The effect of the collision was terrible. Seven 
persons were killed and eight injured. Two children—one a year 
and eight months old, and another five years old—were killed 
outright, and six were injured. Immediately, no one was to 
blame for the accident, but it is impossible not to feel that any 
company which does not attempt to get rid of its level-crossings 
on regular highways incurs a grave responsibility. It is 
alleged that the expense is too great, but that is exaggerated. 
If the Company keeps a man to open and shut the gates, 
which it ought to do, his wages are no more than the interest 
on the bridge, which is the alternative. The South-Eastern 
will find it good policy to get rid of these death-traps. 


The Times of Wednesday gives some very curious facts as 
to the camel in Australia. The white men have taken over 
the beast, which is the East incarnate, and which the East 
has used for thousands of years without having dreamed of 
improving him, and have at once produced a greatly superior 
animal, The Australian breeds his camels, as he does his 
sheep, on scientific principles, so that within twenty-five years 
there has been produced in Australia a race of camels 
“ larger in frame, sounder in wind and limb, and posseseed of 
greater weight-carrying capacity than the Indian animals 
originally imported.” Already there are ten thousand camels 
at work in Australia, and camel caravans are used to take up 
and stock country which was formerly declared incapable of 
being utilised because a belt of desert intervened between it 
and the settled regions. The caravans are also most usefal 
in bringing gold from the diggings. The power of the 
camels to go without water has been amply proved. Cases are 
given in which they had “ spells of twenty-three and twenty- 
one days without a drop of water.” 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_——~—— 


THE PROPOSED INTERVENTION IN THE 
FAR EAST. 


W® cannot believe that intervention in this war in 

the Far East, whether the intervention be either 
that of Europe, or of Great Britain alone, or of Britain 
and France together, is either wise or right. It must be 
an intervention against Japan, for there is not even a 
pretext for taking her side, and an intervention against 
Japan involves most serious consequences. It is, to begin 
with, premature, for there is no proof that China, though 
powerless for the moment owing to the incompetence of 
her Court, and the disgraceful corruption of her bureau- 
cracy, will finally be defeated. She may recover herself 
through a palace revolution and a guerilla war, and in 
that case we shall have wasted treasure and energy in 
order to make a deadly enemy of the most dangerous 
Power in Asia, a Power so placed that it may in 
any grave complication inflict upon us severe wounds, 
or even turn against us the tide of battle. The Japanese, 
who are fighting out a secular quarrel, and who are 
raised out of themselves with excitement and vain- 
glory, both of them partly justified, will never forgive the 
Power which arrests their career or robs them of the 
fruits of victory, and we are even now seeing how 
patiently they can wait and how thoroughly they can 
prepare for an opportunity of vengeance. The French 
themselves have hardly been more persistent, more self- 
sacrificing, or more malignant in their hatred of Germany 
than the Japanese in their hatred of the Chinese, 
which would be transferred to us. We may at least wait 
until we know more clearly whether the ancient Colossus 
has really lost all its strength, or whether it is merely 
dazed by an unexpected blow for which its muscles, relaxed 
by years of inertia and corrupt indulgence, were entirely 
unprepared. Half the confusion is due to the want of a 
head, which may end in a moment, and another large 
portion to mismanagement and rottenness in the supply 
departments, which, discreditable as they are, are hardly 
worse than the revelations made by ourselves in the 
beginning of the Crimean War. It is possible that the 
state of affairs at Pekin is incurable, but it is also possible 
that it is not, and that a great semi-barbarian people 
may throw up a man competent to rule, and enabled by 
the national necessity to do it. TIll-disciplined scoundrels 
have been turned into good troops before now in a very 
short time, and, as General Yeh apparently showed at 
Asan in this very war, the Chinese are not necessarily 
cowards. With ignorant officers stealing their pay, their 
muskets mostly useless, their supplies all sold for the 
clerks’ behoof, and no leader, we would not back English 
or French soldiers to avoid excesses or even to fight 
well when once upon the ground. 

‘In the second place, what are we to intervene for? 
We ought to know that clearly before we begin spending, 
and as yet we know nothing. This is not a mere war, 
but a convulsion which will affect for all time the fate of 
a third of the human race. For two hundred and forty 
years the vast population of China, which, before Europe 
ceased to be barbarous, built up an industrial civilisation 
of its own, has been governed by a Mongol horde, exactly 
as the Eastern Empire of Rome has been governed by the 
Ottomans. The Manchus have not been so destructive 
as the Turks, because they adopted the civilisation of the 
conquered, but they have not advanced it; they have allowed 
a cruelly oppressive bureaucracy to rob and misrule the 
people; and they have themselves of late years begun 
mentally to rot, until the only man in China is a pure 
Chinese ; and the dynasty is as feeble as history represents 
the Merovingian Kings to have been. Its only policy is 
seclusion, its first object quiet for the Palace, its instru- 
ments almost invariably tyranny and corruption. It is 
hated by immense sections of its subjects; it has 
repressed them when they rose by frightful massacres; 
and whenever a danger has passed, it has sunk back once 
more into an ossified repose. It has not even displayed 
the military virtues, it has not overcome corruption in any 
one department, and it has refused coldly and persistently 
to learn anything from experience outside. The Bourbons 
have been adaptable men, compared with the Manchu 


compared with it, men of administrative cen; 

thelens, the Chinese have been as unable to sha eta 
Manchus off as France was to shake off Louis XV the 
probably would have remained so for ages more, but and. 
this frightful blow came from the outside, and diss ae 
as it is evidently dissolving, the charm of unbroken ne 
Why should we intervene to protect a dynasty tik 
that, or to restore a régime which every cant te f 
observer, even the men who believe in the Chin “ 
has pronounced to be utterly intolerable? Defeat 
Japan may be, for aught any European knows i, 
very blow which the Chinese required to startle the 
from their slumber of ages, and to change their solidified 
self-conceit into a national pride which would at rhe 
forbid Governors to steal, and Captains of men-of-war to 
go to sea without sufficient ammunition for one battle 

Suppose even that the process goes far, and that China 
in a sense dissolves, as it did for seventeen years afte 

the Manchu capture of Pekin, are we so certain ree 
in that vast and horrible movement there may not be the 
germ of a new and more vivid life? What happened 
when the English cannon broke up the seclusion of 
Japan which had lasted ages? A great revolution at 
once, a momentary spasm of Anarchy afterwards, and 
then the birth of a new people who, whether we sympa- 
thise with them or not, have broken the thick crust of 
Asiatic life, have shown themselves capable of change, and 
are as vigorous and competent as any European nation 

If we intervene—alone or with France or with Europe 
makes no difference—we throw China back into her ol@ 
conditions, we deprive her of the lesson which would 
at least break down her conceit, we tell her that it 
is safe not to improve, and we replace at her head the 
very men who have so reduced her that she is like an 
old wooden man-of-war, apparently fit for action, but with 
her stores all rotten, her warrant-officers in mutiny, her 
sailors panic-stricken, and her sides full of leaks and 
worm-holes. We can hardly conceive the circumstances 
under which such a policy can be right, and certainly they 
have not arisen yet. The Europeans in China are in 
danger no doubt from mob-violence, but they can retreat 
to the coast, every exertion must be made to protect them, 
even the despatch of a fleet; but we cannot protect them in 
the interior, even if we send the Guards to do it. In inter- 
vening for China, we are deliberately protecting a monstrous 
system of government, and as insurrection is sure to follow 
defeat, we shall have to continue protecting it, until Pekin 
becomes like Constantinople, the capital of a Government 
propped up by foreign Powers, who “intervene” every 
thirty years and pass the intervals in bitter and dangerous 
efforts to overreach each other. It is a sickening prospect; 
yet three-fourths of the Press of Europe are beginning to 
clamour for its realisation. 

We admit, as we have always admitted, that in the 
single contingency of the Chinese accepting the Japanese 
in place of the Manchus, Europe might feel compelled 
to intervene. The countless masses of China, governed 
by Japanese statecraft and organised by Japanese skill, 
which is already licking the Coreans into shape, would 
present a mass of power which Europe could not witness 
without a tremor. It is difficult to conceive what could 
stop such a Power, which could sweep France out of 
Indo-China in a month, wrest Northern Asia from 
Russia in five years, and, but for the horror with which 
Indians regard Chinese, destroy the British Empire in 
India in a single battle. We can quite conceive the 
gravest and most peace-loving statesmen declaring that 
such a calamity must be prevented at the cost even of a 
great war, with the combined forces of Europe on one 
side, and the entire Far East on the other; but what 
chance is there of such a calamity? The Chinese hate 
the Japanese worse than the Europeans, for they feel 
humiliated and insulted by their victories. Even if the 
Tartar dynasty ends and Pekin falls, they will not yield, but 
will'fight on as they did against the Manchus, province by 
province, through half a lifetime, and the Japanese must 
bring every man for that long contest from their islands. 
The Manchus, it is true, won, but they had the desert 
cavalry behind them, which the Japanese have not, 
and they only succeeded by embracing the Chinese 
civilisation, and adopting their bureaucracy, which the 
Japanese will never do. It is a hard thing to overcome an 
antipathy which dates from the beginning of history, nor 





dynasty, and the Mogul Emperors of India were, when 





have we any evidence that the Japanese Generals, even} 
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succeed in seizing Pekin, are the men to do 
oe . conquest is a contingency too remote and 
Boe be taken into account, and in its absence 
ess to protect the Manchus, or even to 
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‘probable to 


sg sin 
it ig not our — ces of China to hold together under one 


compel the p might be stronger apart, and certainly, 
Government 7 pot be trusted, could not be weaker than 
if appr The statesmen of Europe may well reflect when 
they rember that if this war had not occurred, and the 
pe ‘way had been finished, one blow directed in 

+ from St, Petersburg would have levelled the 
earnes + the feet of the Czar. Pekin could 
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> sq oon resisted General Gourko than it has resisted 
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JOHN BURNS AND TOM MANN. 


at large is apt to think that all the “ Labour 

ae as es Be come to be called, hold much 

the same opinions and advocate much the same schemes. 
Mr. John Burns and Mr. Tom Mann stand for them as 
symbols of the Labour movement, and are believed to 
signify much the same things in the political world. No 
greater mistake could possibly be made. In reality, Mr. 
Burns and Mr. —_ ome two _— and — g 

‘og. and within the labour world are as bitterly 
are each other as are ~* yg stig —_ - 
ionists on the larger scene. r. Burns is essentially 
pay ose tin St i who wishes to press the cause 
of Labour by working through the existing political 
machinery. His plan is, as far as possible, to capture the 
Liberal party in the interests of Labour, or at any rate to 
exercise a strong influence on its counsels from inside. 
He wishes, in fact, to work on the old lines, and to win 
Parliamentary victories for Labour after the manner of 
the old Radicals. Mr. Mann, on the other hand, is all for 
taking up the position of ‘A plague on both your parties,” 
and for declaring that nothing will be done to help on the 
cause unless a party is organised on absolutely inde- 
pendent lines—a party which shall be free from all the 
capitalist influences at work in the Liberal party, and able 
to dictate its terms to either side in the political game. 
The difference is not, however, confined to the question of 
metbod. Mr. Burns, whatever he may be in theory, is in 
practice very much less of a Socialist than Mr. Mann. Mr. 
Burns is for common-sense methods, Mr. Mann for no 
compromise with the existing system and for the imme- 
diate pressing on of the Socialist ideal. The conflict 
between the ideas which they respectively represent was 
well brought out in the passage-of-arms which took 
place between them in the past week. Mr. Burns, 
speaking in his own constituency, vigorously attacked 
the policy of the Independent Labour party, and the 
part they had taken in the recent Trade-Union Con- 
gress at Norwich. It was a speech of great force and 
moderation, and showed clearly the position which Mr. 
Burns is now taking up. When the cleavage between him 
and Mr. Mann began to take place, Mr. Burns might have 
attempted to get the better of his rival by outbidding 
him in the saying of extreme things. Instead, he wisely 
refused to enter into such a competition. The result has 
been to throw him into the arms of the moderates of the 
Labour world, and to accentuate a tendency already 
apparent in favour of common-sense and reasonable 
proposals. The speech made last Sunday on the doings 
of the Norwich Trade-Union Congress showed that Mr. 
Burns was prepared not only to withstand the extreme 
rept ow of the Independent Labour party, 
ut to support the chiefs of the Old Unionism. What 
Mr. Burns had to say on the wilder of the resolutions 
passed by the Congress was most significant. He pointed 
out that “a congress which declared for international 
action, liberty, fraternity, and equality, should not pass 
on aad — turn pees and by narrow, 
» and intolerant bigotry adopt such a motion as 
ae with alien ammigration It he ig 
at a congress which adopted a resolution in 

favour of Socialism could also pass . resolution against 
ereigners coming to these shores under decent conditions.” 
Equally sensible was what Mr. Burns had to say on the 
ny sa of prison labour. He declared emphatically 
avour of certain industries being allocated to the 


to honest labour to stop that degradation, brought about 
because Parliament, politicians, and Ministers had yielded 
to Labour leaders who were ignorant and uninformed, 
and had no sympathy with their unfortunate brethren.” 
These remarks indicate that Mr. Burns has the power 
to rise above class-prejudices. If there is one thing 
which the ordinary workman detests more than another, 
it is the notion of prison labour. He must be a bold man 
who will thus advocate that prisoners should be employed 
on useful work. Mr. Burns spoke the truth about the 
Independent Labour party, when he declared that thev 
looked too much to Parliament as an institution, and 
were neglecting Trade-Unionism. ‘ His advice to working 
men was to keep one eye on Parliament, and the other 
and better eye on improving the industrial side of the 
Labour movement through Trade-Unionism. The Inde- 
pendent Labour party had showed too much exclusiveness, 
and he warned them that New South Wales had shown 
them the folly of this.” Unquestionably, Mr. Burns was 
right here. No one can attend to two things at the same 
time. Depend upon it, if the workmen neglect their 
Unions, and run after Parliamentary projects, they will 
lose the power they have so painfully gained, of collective 
bargaining. Mr. Burns’s advice as to the treatment 
which ought to be accorded to the representatives of 
the Old Unionism was full of good sense. In his opinion, 
the policy adopted by the Independent Labour party— 
especially that indicated by their advice to the Unions to 
work during the year for the return of all Independent 
Labour party candidates to the Parliamentary Committee 
—would lead to the withdrawal of the older Unions. But 
the true policy, he pointed out, was not to alienate these 
organisations. “ Rather should they for a time be content 
to mark time and show a policy of conciliation towards 
men whose heads were sound, and who, if they could not 
altogether see eye to eye with them, were far enough on 
the road for them to be trusted in the executive and 
administrative work for which they had greater experience 
than nine-tenths of those who called themselves Socialists, 
but who affirmed this new doctrine of intolerance.” 

Mr. Tom Mann’s reply to this weighty and moderate 
speech was not marked by anything like the same solidity 
and force. Unfortunately, Mr. Burns was _ ill-judged 
enough to use certain offensive expressions, which were 
assumed by the leaders of the Independent Labour party 
to be meant for them, and these expressions naturally 
tended to make the controversy take a bitter and personal 
tone. It is true that Mr. Mann declared that he would 
not deal in personalities, and doubtless did his best to 
avoid them, but it was evident that the personal feeling 
aroused was very strong. Heshowed that Mr. Burns had 
in 1890 adopted almost exactly the position of the Inde- 
pendent Labour party, and had urged that the Congress 
should be proclaimed to be in favour of Labour candidates 
who stood outside party. No doubt; but Mr. Burns has 
learnt wisdom since then, and has seen that moderation will 
carry the cause of Labour much further than the extreme, 
uncompromising position of his earlier days. To make 
the breach between the two sections of the Labour world 
complete, Mr. Tom Mann turned savagely on the Daily 
Chronicle, and denounced it as having written falsehoods 
in regard to the Independent Labour party. “The Daily 
Chronicle had stated that the Independent Labour party 
had no Parliamentary or municipal policy. Again he said 
that statement was false. It was false in insinuation, 
false in fact, false in every particular. The Independent 
Labour party had a clearly expressed object, set forth in 
a clearly expressed programme and policy, both in and out 
of Parliament.” Any paper, continued Mr. Mann, “ which 
has writers so mean and editors so weak, is paving the 
way to the time when it will earn the contempt of sensible 
people.” 

It cannot be said that Mr. Mann comes best out of this 
nasty little wrangle. He may have cause for irritation, and 
Mr. Burns and the Daily Chronicle may have misrepre- 
sented him. Into these details we do not propose to enter. 
On the main question, however, our mind is clear. Mr. 
Burns’s method will accomplish much more for the labourer 
than Mr. Mann’s. If we thought only of the selfish and 
immediate interest of the capitalist, we should back Mr. 
Mann, for if he triumphs the cause of labour will evapo- 
rate in tall talk and dramatic displays. Since, how- 
ever, we believe it to be for the general good that there 





m Sons, “Their prisors, under the present system, were 
arnel-houses and pits of degradation, and he appealed 
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speak for Labour in Parliament, and able to give it its 
due weight, we sincerely trust that Mr. Burns will succeed 
in the struggle upon which he has entered. We have no 
special friendship for Mr. Burns, consider many of his 
opinions rash and harmful, and do not feel sure that he 
has yet successfully cast out the demagogue from his 
personality. Still we are convinced that he is far more 
likely to do something worth doing for the working men 
of this country than Mr. Tom Mann. We trust that 
Unionists in general will look into the matter, and see the 
wisdom of taking this view. It would be a thousand 
pities if dislike of Mr. Burns’s opinions and the distrust 
which perbaps not unnaturally his past utterances inspire, 
were to lead men to give their sympathy toMr. Mann. It 
is Mr. Burns who should receive the sympathy of those 
who want to see even our extremists led by men who 
are willing to hear reason, and who do not hold that 
desperate doctrine that compromise is treason. 





THE PREMIERSHIP. 


dese more one reflects upon that recent incident, the 

hurried summons of a Cabinet Council, the more 
does one perceive either that the Premier is afraid of 
responsibility, or that our Executive system still lacks 
something to make it strong. It seems to be admitted on 
all hands that the Council was called to provide for the 
defence of Englishmen in China, and for nothing else. 
The “scare” arose from the refusal of the public to 
believe anything so absurd, even when stated demi- 
officially ; but it seems nevertheless to have been true. 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, in his recent speech to an inter- 
viewer, affirms it, and there is confirmative evidence 
in the fact that neither he, who is Secretary for 
War, nor Sir William Harcourt, who is Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, nor Mr. Fowler, who is Secretary 
for India, thought the consultation important enough 
to attend it. Sir William Harcourt might possibly 
plead physical inability, but Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
is a strong man, and Mr. Fowler was no further 
off than Lord Rosebery, who attended. Yet if the 
only subject for the Council was the one reported, there is 
something wrong somewhere. It ought not to be necessary 
oreven expedient to consult a Committee of seventeen before 
issuing the orders required to defend her Majesty’s subjects 
on a distant coast. Speed might have been imperative, 
and such a consultation in the Recess involves delay, the 
infliction of grave personal inconvenience on Councillors 
who in such emergencies are not wanted and of no use, 
and the possible weakness which cannot but result from 
the collision of many minds over a purely executive order. 
The Premier ought to be able to issue instructions 
either by himself or in consultation with the depart- 
ment concerned—that is, in this case, the Admiralty— 
and to feel that the responsibility was a personal one 
and officially imperative, not to be divided among many, 
and not to be weakened by any etiquette as to consulting 
colleagues. The Cabinet no doubt is practically an 
Executive body, the regular system, though not the 
law, being that an order sanctioned by a Cabinet 
is not to be resisted by the most powerful department, 
and as regards legislation and policy, that method works 
sufficiently well; but it is not adapted to emergencies; it 
does not compel all departments to pull together cordially 
and supplement each others’ deficiencies—the departments 
sometimes fight like cat and dog—and it does not give 
everybody in the service of the Crown, when he wants 
final orders, a man to look to. On the Continent a sub- 
ordinate looks to the Emperor or King or President; but 
here, when the Premier is not from personal qualities 
completely master, there is no one to consult, no one who 
is even thought to be the “Chancellor of the Empire,” 
no one who can make all the agents of the State work 
harmoniously and swiftly to a common end. 

The truth is, we imagine, that a weakness in our 
executive system has been concealed from the nation 
partly by accident. For the greater part of the last 
half-century, we have been ruled by Premiers of strong 
will, great audacity, and unquestioned ascendency over 
their majoritiés, the only exception being Lord Aberdeen, 
who in the, Crimean War failed to succeed. Sir Robert 
Peel would and did go his own way, even if he shattered 
his following. Man is unable to conceive the order which 
Lord John Russell would not have had the courage to give, 





and his idea of his colleagues’ rights came out : 
the half-comic, half-regrettable Strutt incident, iy in 
Strutt (Lord Belper) “found he'd resi Ae 
knew.” Lord Palmerston was a recognise Dictators he 
Beaconsfield had a pleasure in acting as adlatus T, Lord 
: ; . of 
Sovereign, and Mr. Gladstone, besides being master ; 
unusual way, so much master that he dropped eo a a 
as indifferently as an oak drops leaves, possessed art. 
memoirs will one day show, immovable nerve and. as hie 
have given any order he thought necessary, and rethy 
missed any colleague who disobeyed it. We say “ — 
because his request would have been an order han 
misuse of the word reveals the precise weakness of the 
system now in force. A Premier has no right to ; the 
orders. Legally, he is on an equality with his col] ‘ 
He is the chief only because he is supposed, in theo . 
represent the Sovereign who, in theory again, can on . 
or dismiss any servant of the Crown without Se 
assigned—that is done occasionally with military or naya 
officers, the only “reason” assigned being that «he 
Majesty has no further occasion for their services ial 
and because, as Lord John Russell told a Committes 
of the House of Commons, “if a Prime Minists 
differs with a colleague, the colleague resigns me 
the Prime Minister does not.” That suffices, of course on 
most occasions; but it does not suffice when the Premier 
cannot afford to let the colleague resign, and it does not 
bind the Premier to accept any responsibility. If fo 
example, the Naval and Military Departments quarrel— 
not an infrequent occurrence—the Premier may be able 
probably would be able, to settle that quarrel; but he has 
no legal right to settle it, and if he dislikes the bother 
may just lét it goon. He could not do that if he were 
Constable of the Empire, as he ought to be, and we are 
very doubtful whether the legal authority, which over 
those two departments would in a war be indispensable 
ought not to be conceded in time of peace also, and 
extended to every department of the State. The super. 
vision which the “ head of her Majesty’s Government” is 
already supposed to exercise would then be obligatory, 
and would, we believe, occasionally produce great results, 
besides smoothing all official relations. Nobody can 
chatter about “ interference ” from his legal superior who 
is acknowledged to be in the last resort responsible. There 
would be no occasion for the frequent exercise of the 
power. Our Parliamentary system will always preserve 
the freedom and the importance of Cabinet Ministers; 
but there would be a real head of the Executive other than 
a Committee, which for five months in the year can only 
be called into existence by an effort that needlessly worries 
the departments, and needlessly alarms the public mind. 
But it is a dictatorship you are recommending? 
Nothing of the kind. The Premier would have no direct 
power he does not now possess if he chooses to exert it; 
he would be just as responsible to Parliament as before, 
or even more so; and any Minister who thought himself 
unduly interfered with, could resign, as he can now, and 
occasionally does. The only difference would be that in 
emergencies the Premier could act without fear of exceed- 
ing his prerogative, and would occasionally feel compelled 
to act as Lord Rosebery ought to have acted in the China 
affair, without consulting twelve or thirteen colleagues, 
many of whom bave no more help to give than any one 
in the street outside. The work of preparation for emer- 
gency, moreover, which is always the British weak 
place, could be urged on quietly and insistently, not 
by editors, as at present, but by a great officer who 
has the right to urge, who must be attended to, and 
whose favour it is of the last importance to the departm nt 
to preserve. Every other Government provides this nexus 
between the branches of the executive, Republics m 
particular being so anxious on the point, that they have 
usually placed responsibility solely on the President. 
If any department fails in the United States that 8 
the President’s fault as well as the individual Ministers. 
The system is a little different in France, but evel 
there, if M. Casimir-Périer suspects a want of readi- 
ness in the storehouses, he can issue what is legally an 
order on the subject, and if they were found empty in wal 
time, he would be held by the Chambers and the people 
to have failed in his constitutional duty. In norma 
times it is not too much interference that we ar 
afraid of in this country, but too much easy-going; 
and a dread of responsibility on the part of the re 
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which the Cabinet Fo a _ ” 
; es, tends directly to foster. English- 
its pon Pee of murder in China, and Lord Rosebery, 
—— ] supervisor, thinks it expedient to increase our 
fo gerthere What in the world does he want to consult 
Br ce for before he increases it? Lord Rosebery 
- a think that necessary, or he would not have 
“all d a Cabinet Council; but he ought not to think it, or 
if he ought, his responsibility should be increased until he 
is compelled to act for bimself, as he would if he were 


going to scratch ‘ Ladas.’ 


SSS 
‘ofs of the State, 





THE RISE OF MR. REDMOND. 


at last going to throw the handkerchief to 
Ce ond, a acknowledge in him the necessary 
man, the leader, and dictator for whom she always craves, 
nd for whom she has been looking ever since Mr. Parnell 
ied ? We do not say that she is, for in Ireland the only 
rule that is never broken is the rule that there are no rules, 
and it would be mere midsummer madness for any Saxon to 
prophesy on the turn of political events across St. George’s 
Channel. Still, it does look as if the psychological moment 
of Parnellism had arrived, and as if the little party of nine, 
which English wirepullers have always declared was a 
neglectable quantity, was going to have its chance. Experts 
in Irish politics have always declared that it was altogether 
remature to announce the political extinction of the 
Parnellites, and have held that, somehow or other, they 
would contrive to win back a position of great impor- 
tance. They represent the strongest and most vital 
art of the national feeling, and hence they cannot be 
overlooked as long as the Nationalist movement survives. 
For the last two years, these have seemed idle words, but 
at the present moment it looks almost as if their ful- 
filment were at hand, and as if Mr. John Redmond were 
going to be acclaimed as the uncrowned King of Ireland, 
and the true successor of Mr. Parnell. 

Let those who are inclined to doubt the revival of the 
Redmondites turn their attention to what has been happen- 
ing in Ireland during the past week, and try to read the 
signs of the times. To begin with, there was the solemn 
pageant on the anniversary of Mr. Parnell’s death. The 
previous celebrations have been crowded and emphatic, 
but there was a note of preparation and advance about 
Sunday’s proceedings, which indicated that Ireland is be- 
ginning to be stirred by the Parnellitesina new way. Take 
one fact. It is calculated that thirty thousand adherents 
of Parnellism came from the provinces to visit Glasnevin 
Cemetery, and that these men spent over £11,000 on their 
railway tickets. That is a sign of the interest which men are 
taking in the cause which is championed by Mr. Redmond. 
The truth is, that Parnellism is daily receiving recruits 
in all parts of Ireland, and that the people, indignant 
at the squabbles in the Anti-Parnellite party, are asking 
whether the cause of Ireland can be safe in the hands 
either of Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien or of Mr. Healy. 
Who would not prefer to enlist in an army where the 
leaders are agreed among themselves, rather than in one 
where all is confusion and where the Generals are more 
intent on injuring each other than on attacking the enemy ? 
The quarrel over Mr. Gladstone’s cheque has come at an 
excellent moment for the Parnellites, and they are every- 
where using it to enforce their assertion that their rivals 
are merely the humble followers of the present Ministry, 
—Gladstonian “soupers.” A Parnellite writer in the 
Daily Chronicle, who is evidently behind the scenes, 
describes how the Parnellites are busy carrying the war 
into every constituency in Ireland, and how cleverly they 
are making use of the split in the opposite camp. 
He notes one fact which, if true, is of the very 
utmost importance. It is noticeable, he says, that the 

man Catholic clergy “ have considerably modified 

their opposition to the Parnellite movement, while they 
take no very active part on the other side, At the 
next General Election there is not likely to be as much 
Clerical interference as in the last.” He is equally sure 
that the question of funds will be satisfactorily got over 
by the Parnellites. During the past week over £1,000 


as been subscribed in Ireland to the Parnellite Parlia- 
mentary Fund. A sum of £10,000 is required, and quite 
£5,000 of this amount is expected from the United States, 
Whither a Parnellite delegation has been invited, and 
fome £2,000 is confidently relied upon from Australia.” 





The writer in the Daily Chronicle believes that the net 
result of the revival of Parnellism will be the return of Mr. 
Redmond after the General Election at the head of twenty- 
five followers. This body, it is possible, may be further re- 
cruited by an alliance with Mr. Healy and his followers. It 
is by no means inconceivable that Mr. Healy, finding his 
position in his own party intolerable, might take the bold 
step of compromising with Mr. Redmond. At present, 
both he and the Redmondites speak the same language in 
regard to the cheques. Here, then, is a point of contact 
out of which might grow a regular alliance. But the 
secession of Mr. Healy would mean the secession of 
a great part of the Clericals, for Mr. Healy is emphati- 
cally the agent of the Irish heirarchy. We do not, how- 
ever, wish to suggest that Mr. Healy is going over. That 
is prophecy, not politics. The fact however remains that 
the Parnellites are advancing all along the line, and Wlieve 
that they will soon be able to hold the balance between 
the two English parties. Read Mr. Redmond’s speech to 
the delegates who came to lay wreaths on Mr. Parnell’s 
tomb, and mark the ring of triumph in it. It is evident 
that he believes his party to be on the road to victory. 
But if his countrymen once get to think so too, nothing 
will stop him, for in Ireland you have only to get ticketed 
“ successful ” to succeed. 

Unless the Gladstonian party managers are “ drowned 
in security,” they will be made extremely anxious by 
this revival of Parnellism. The present attitude of the 
Nationalist party suits them exactly. They have at com- 
mand a solid block of 77 votes, for, everything considered, 
the Anuti-Parnellite Members are more reliable than the 
same number of ordinary Gladstonian Members. We do 
not say that the Anti-Parnellites are foolish to give this 
loyal and consistent support. Probably they are wise, for 
if they are to get Home-rule by Parliamentary action, 
they must get the Gladstonian party irrevocably pledged 
thereto, and this aim they further by the close alliance 
which now exists. But if the Parnellite vote rises to 25, 
and the Anti-Parnellite is proportionately decreased, the 
present Government, even if it does not lose a single 
seat in England, Scotland, or Wales, will be in the 
greatest possible difficulty. It is, indeed, not too much 
to say that if the Redmondites make the gains they 
count on, the Gladstonian party must be driven from office. 
Let us look at the situation a little closer. The Govern- 
ment, if they obey the Leeds Congress, will go to the 
country with the cry, “ Abolish the veto of the Lords.” 
If they are not beaten in Great Britain, but come back as 
they went—the notion of actually gaining strength after 
two years of office and the substitution of a weak for a 
strong leader, need not be considered—they will naturally 
propose their scheme for the abolition of the veto, arguing 
that this was their mandate, and that they must clear the 
line for Home-rule and other measures. But Mr. Redmond 
declares most emphatically that he will not consent toa great 
constitutional revolution being put in front of Home-rule. 
He sees that the abolition of the veto would, even if suc- 
cessful, so greatly exhaust the energies of Parliament as 
to leave little energy left for Home-rule; while if 
it failed, as it easily might if attempted with a weak 
and unhomogeneous majority, the chance of Home-rule 
would be gone for ever. If Mr. Redmond, then, gains 
any considerable number of votes, he will be able to 
force the Government to bring in another Home-rule Bill 
at once. But what chance is there, now Mr. Gladstone 
is gone, that such a Bill could be carried through the 
House of Commons? It would almost certainly perish in 
Committee. 

For ourselves, though we have no feeling of sympathy for 
Mr. Redmond, and naturally consider the Irish Extremists 
more dangerous than the supporters of “‘ Whiggism” 
—as moderate and Parliamentary methods are now called 
in Ireland—we should view the triumph of Parnellism 
without alarm. Parnellism means the demand for the 
extreme form of separation, and that we are not the least 
afraid of. The predominant partner will never consent to 
separation. The real danger is that some form of moderate 
Parliamentary Home-rule will be attempted—a solution in 
itself infinitely worse than separation, but one which has a 
great many attractions for the ordinary Englishman, who 
thinks that Irishmen must at bottom be like himself. 
Anytbing, ther, that prevents this form of Home-rule 
being forced on the country is a subject for satisfaction. 
We do not, of course, want to see Nationalism of the 
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violent kind fostered in Ireland; but we would rather see 
Mr. Redmond win than the men who profess friendship 
for England, but who, directly Home-rule was granted, 
would either be forced to turn our enemies, or else to give 
place to the men whose watch-cry is, “ Begone, Saxon!” 





THE WHEAT PROBLEM. 


VERYBODY is assuming that with wheat at 16s. a 

E quarter the bottom price has been touched; and we 

should like to know why. It is a pleasing theory, and we 

heartily hope it may prove to be well founded; but those 

who hold it seem to us to omit one great factor, probably 

the greatest factor, in the question. Their argument, 

broadly stated, we understand to be this. It does not now 

pay anybody anywhere to grow wheat at such a price. 

Consequently, if that price continues, there will be an 

immense shrinkage in the growth of wheat, and the 

market, relieved from a crushing competition, will 

soon present a higher average of prices. If the price 

of wheat involved, like most prices, interest on capital, 

that proposition would be, as at first it seems to be, 

mathematically certain; but then does the cultivator 

of wheat outside England look for return on capital ? 

Is he not rather looking for wages only, and pre- 

pared to accept wages astonishingly low? ‘The system 

called “farming”—that is, the application of capital in 

cash to the growing of cereals—is almost confined to 
Great Britain. The immense mass of wheat-growers 
throughout the world—probably with their dependent 
women and children, ninety or a hundred millions 
in all—are all, in Russia, America, and India, small 
freeholders, liable in some places to low rents, but not 
liable as a body to peremptory eviction. Call them 
peasants, farmers, freeholders, or what you will, they are 
all poor ; and after feeding themselves out of the crop, they 
sell the surplus to provide for other peremptory wants, 
such as clothing. There is nothing else which they can 
produce which is certain of selling for cash, and conse- 
quently they are compelled, as strictly compelled as if it 
were a law of nature, to adhere to wheat-growing. What 
else are they to do? Ninety millions of people cannot 
abandon their little estates, which are to them objects of 
passionate affection, or go to other trades, or get money 
by any other process than sowing and reaping their own 
fields. If they abandon it they starve, and rather than 
starve they accept, and will accept, prices which leave 
them insufficient money for decent existence. They, in 
fact, meet lower prices by lowering their own standard of 
living, until at last they reach the irreducible minimum 
seen in Bengal, where a peasant with ten acres often has 
no clothes except a few bits of cheap muslin, no 
furniture except two or three brass pots and trays 
not renewed twice in a century, and no wants of 
any sort demanding an expenditure of cash. The 
American farmer is still, by intense working, able to 
‘borrow, and so he postpones the evil day; but when he 
becomes unable, he also will be deprived, if the low prices 
continue, of all comforts, and will be working for bare 
food, lodging, and the cheapest clothes consistent with 
the civilised ideas of decency. Be it remembered, none 
of these people in any country are, or can be, reduced to 
what we in England call “pauperism.” Their houses are 
already built, are their own, and are repaired by their 


grow it, and eat it freely. Their necessary clothes are 
extraordinarily cheap, even in America, are made at 
home, and are altered or renewed only when they will no 
longer hold together. They can, in fact, live on without 
suffering in health, almost without money,—and they 
do. They cannot stop cultivating, for they must 
eat; but they can stop being comfortable, can work 
till they half kill themselves, and can in America, 
Russia, and some parts of India inerease slightly 
their area of production; and they do. The low price 
does not lower the quantity of wheat produced, but the 
civilisation and happiness of those who produce it, and 
who cannot for their stomachs’ sake leave off. How far 
the comfort-cutting process can go we do not pretend to 
decide, but we believe it can go very far indeed, and see 
no reason whatever why, under the pressure of competition, 
made even worse by increasing means of communication, 
wheat which has fallen in a few years from 40s. a quarter to 


as 
not, if our grand datum, that the mass . 
cannot quit the soil, is substantially true ? oF cultivators 

A writer in the Times thinks he has met this diff, 
by saying that already there is a shrinkage in the Py 
cultivation of so many hundred thousand vit eat 
England and five million acres in America, and ng - 
accept his figures; but what do they prove? That the 
shrinkage he mentions, which arises, we believe, fr 
the disuse of hired labour in consequence of the Toe 
price, has no effect whatever upon the market, Th 
shrinkage mentioned is no matter of the future, it 
has already occurred, and nevertheless the rice of 
wheat has gone down by leaps and bounds till it h 
reached a figure at which the most pessimist Ep, lish 
farmers stare withincredulity. Other writers again affirm 
that the price must go up because of the increase of popu. 
lation; but the increase of population in India, Rusva 
America, and Great Britain has gone on for the ast 
decade with unusual rapidity, and the price of wheat has 
fallen with unusual rapidity too. And finally there are 
writers who think that, as the labouring classes grow 
more comfortable, they will eat more wheat; but the 
labouring class does not, as a matter of fact, increase its 
consumption part passu with the fall in price as it should 
do if this theory were true. On the contrary, it is already 
so full of bread that it has ceased to be wroth with bakers 
for not making any fresh reductions, and when wheat is 
at 16s. gives as much for its loaf as it does when wheat is 
at 26s. a quarter. We fear there is no hope from any of 
these sources, and, as we have said, can see no reagon why 
wheat should not go down to 12s. a quarter. 

We trust that any economists who may read what we 
have written will understand clearly the argument we are 
endeavouring to state. We contend that the cultivation 
of wheat is unlike any other, that it is to a great extent, 
in the present condition of the world, a forced one, 
which must go on, at all events for years to come, 
and will go on almost irrespective of market prices for 
the grain. So enormous is the mass of men employed 
in it, and so highly do they value the guarantee against 
their own starvation which their wheat affords, and s0 
incompetent or reluctant are they to take up other trades, 
that the work goes forward with as little rest or inter- 
mission as if they were all convicts. They must eat, and 
to eat they must produce, even if the production yields 
them nothing but lodging, food, and a few clothes. 
They are protected against hunger; and nothing but 
hunger, and that of a very sharp kind, would drive 
them from their farms. In all other decaying branches 
of manufacture, there comes a point at which the 
profit on production is no longer sufficient to pro- 
vide food for the workers, and then that manufac. 
ture stops, sometimes abruptly, as happened to one or two 
classes of Viennese manufacturers under the operation 
of the McKinley Tariff. The employers could make nothing, 
the employés received no wages, and the business stopped 
as it were in twenty-four hours, the men engaged trans- 
ferring themselves perforce to the poor-houses or to 
other labour. That cannot happen in the trade of wheat- 
growing because it produces food for the workers, and con- 
sequently wheat-growing, if it is restricted at all, will be 
restricted with exceeding slowness. If there is no war to 
interrupt communications or make tke trade more risky, 
the low prices may prevail for years; and if the seasons 
are moderately favourable, and the competition for rail- 
way and ship freights continues as at present, may even 
descend much lower still, so low, that in all the wheat- 
eating or growing countries rent will hardly be paid, 
mortgages will be ruinous property—as they are now in 
Essex and Suffolk—and the charges on land, from rates 
downwards, will be felt as an insufferable burden. At 
this moment, in many districts of India and America, the 
holders of mortgages dare not foreclose, because if they 
did they would lose alike principal and interest; but 
nevertheless corn-growing goes on. It is nonsense to 
keep on repeating that no trade which does not pay cal 
continue to exist; for cultivation does not pay, and does 
continue. The Belgian peasant of to-day is very often 
not “paid” for his toil,—that is to say, he could get 
twice as much by any other labour, but he keeps on corn- 
growing as if he were forced to it by some superior will. 
He knows that business, and he likes it; it will always 
feed him, and it takes a generation to make him even 





163., should not in another five years fall to 12s. Why 


think of any other career. 
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what will or can be the end of it all? We cannot 

in the least, though we presume that at last great 
forese® of the carth’s surface will be returned to the 
wr ]derness 5 but of the immediate future we have a more 
distinct perception. It is, in our judgment, highly probable 
that during the next ten years the larger mass of civilised 
and half-civilised mankind, in spite of the immense ad- 
all artisans are making, will retrograde alike in 
happiness and in civilisation. They will, in fact, like 
Otsheitans, have plenty to eat of fairly good food, but 
they will have nothing else. 


vance 





CARDINAL VAUGHAN AND ANGLICAN ORDERS. 


HE correspondence on Anglican orders started by 
T Cardinal Vaughan, and continued in the Times by 
a variety of writers, is & remarkable instance of the con- 
yiction which many people entertain that there is no such 
thing as progression in religious controversy. What 
Cardinal Vaughan says about Anglican orders is pretty 
much what English Roman Catholic writers have said for 
some three centuries. He seems content to repeat this 
without troubling himself to consider whether his con- 
clusion follows from his premises. ‘“ Catholics,” he says, 
« ynderstand ordiuation to be the bestowal upon men, first, 
of a power to change bread and wine so that in their place 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ becomes truly and sub- 
stantially present on the altar...... Second, of a power to 
forgive the sins of men with a divine efficacy.” So far, the 
Cardinal’s meaning is plain. These are, in his view, the 
essentials of the priesthood, and if it can be shown that 
these powers are not conferred in Anglican ordinations, 
the Cardinal has proved his case. That the Church of 
England confers the second of these powers, he wisely does 
not deny. The words addressed to the candidates for 
priests’ orders, “‘ Whose sins thou dost forgive they are for- 
given,” cannot be got rid of. But when it comes to the 
doctrine of the Real Presence, and still more of the 
Eucharistic sacrifice, the Cardinal is more outspoken. He 
points to the emission of any express mention of these doc- 
trines in the Anglican forms for consecration and ordination, 
and to the contemporaneous removals of altars as evidence 
of the intention of the English Reformers. “ The acts and 
words of those who drew up the new form of ordination 
cannot be doubtful. They intended positively to exclude 
the ancient idea of a sacrificing priesthood, as they had 
ey | banished that of the Eucharistic sacrifice. Ordina- 
tions held by men repudiating the Catholic doctrine of 

the priesthood, and using rites designed to emphasise this 
repudiation, must ever be subject to, at least, the most 
overwhelming doubt.” 

It will be seen that Cardinal Vaughan assumes that 
men cannot confer powers in the existence of which they 
do not believe. In other words, to constitute valid orders 
there must not only be a Bishop competent to ordain, but 
he must intend to do what the Roman Catholic Church 
does whenever it ordains a priest. This is known as the 
doctrine of intention, and if Cardinal Vaughan is right 
in his implied definition of this doctrine, it would 
be dificult to maintain that the consecrators from whom 
the present Anglican Episcopate derives its succession 
satisfied this indispensable condition. But this implied 
definition of intention is very far from being the only 
definition given by Roman theologians. There is another 
view of the doctrine, which has supporters of great 
authority both in France and Germany. According to 
this view, all that is necessary to a valid consecration or 
ordination, is that the consecrators or ordainers shall in- 
tend to do what, as they believe, the Church does. It is 
obvious that this theory makes intention a simple 
question of bona fides. It must be enough for the Church 
to do what Jesus Christ did. Consequently, if the con- 
Secrating or ordaining Bishop intends to make a Bishop 
bi 4 priest in the sense in which he believes Jesus Christ 
th Pt made Bishops and priests, he has all the intention 
‘ avis necessary. He means to make a true Bishop or a 
the. Priest,—a Bishop or priest, that is to say, possessing 
he Powers which Jesus Christ intended them to have. 

Bish 18 Do possible reason to suppose that the Elizabethan 
pe m kama to give anything less than this. If they 
th a eheved what they taught about the Eucharist, they 

Ought they were conferring the precise powers that Christ 


fear of persecution, they would naturally have intended 
to confer the same powers as the old forms had directed 
them to confer. Cardinal Vaughan takes no notice of 
this theory of intention, nor do we say that he was bound 
to take any notice of it. But the existence of such a 
theory makes his own more rigid doctrine merely one 
among several, and so deprives it of any special claim to 
recognition. This is a very much better answer to Cardinal 
Vaughan than that given in the Times by “X.” This 
gentleman argues that if Cardinal Vaughan is right, there 
can be no valid orders anywhere, since the power to make 
Christ substantially present in the consecrated elements 
was unclaimed and unknown for the first eight centuries. 
In that case, the Church of England has been no worse off 
since the Reformation than she was before the Norman 
Conquest. However satisfactory this argument may seem 
to “ X.,” or may be in itself, it is worthless as an answer 
to those who maintain, as Cardinal Vaughan maintains, 
that the doctrine of the Real Presence has been held from 
the foundation of Christianity, and that what is novel in 
“Transubstantiation ” is not the thing, but the name. 

There are two arguments on which much stress used to 
be laid by Roman controversialists, one of which Cardinal 
Vaughan leaves altogether alone, while of the other he 
makes only a passing mention. The latter is the consecra- 
tion of Barlow, which is doubtful, just so far as any fact 
is doubtful of which the documentary proof has been lost. 
If this objection is pressed, there is probably not a line of 
Bishops in Christendom that cannot show a similar flaw. 
All the arguments from probability make in favour of Bar- 
low’s consecration, and it is not too much to say that, except 
for controversial reasons, the fact would never have been 
questioned. The other argument is that derived from the 
changes made at the Reformation in the form of ordaining 
a priest and consecrating a Bishop. If all that is con- 
tained in the existing Roman formularies were essential 
to valid ordination and consecration, there would be no more 
room for controversy. Much that is in use in the Roman 
Church now, much that was in use in the English Church 
before the Reformation, has disappeared from the Anglican 
Ordinal. There was a time when this difference seemed 
more important than it seems now. The history of 
Christian rites was little known, and in the West there 
were few opportunities of studying Eastern Liturgiology. 
As soon therefore as a Roman controversialist looked at the 
Anglican Ordinal he condemned it as essentially defective. 
Reflection has shown him that if he holds consecrations 
and ordinations according to the Anglican rite to be 
invalid, he must extend his censure to consecrations and 
ordinations of whose perfect validity there has never been 
any doubt. Much that is in the Roman Ordinal is com- 
paratively modern. It did not come into existence for 
many centuries; it is not universally in existence now. 
One by one therefore the arguments against the validity 
of Anglican orders have disappeared, until everything has 
come to turn upon the doctrine of intention,—upon the 
amount of intention, that is, which is necessary to make 
an ordination a fact and not a farce. If Cardinal 
Vaughan’s view were the only one, and a valid intention 
requires a conscious intention of doing what the Roman 
Church does, there would, from the Roman point of view, 
be an end to the controversy. The Anglican Ordinal says 
nothing about making a sacrificing priest, and from the 
fact that all mention of it is excluded it is not unreasonable 
to infer that the Bishops of that day intended nothing of 
the kind. But then Cardinal Vaughan’s view is not the 
only one—considering the learning of those who differ 
from him on this point, it is not even the probable one— 
and remembering this, we are unable to attach any special 
controversial weight to his letter. 








OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

E shall await the autobiography of Dr. Holmes with 

lively curiosity, for we want to know if he ever was 
unhappy. The note of his books, of his humour, his poetry, 
even his philosophy, was a sense of happiness so keen and 
vivid that it coloured his every thought, made him tolerant in 
spite of himself—for he had deep convictions—and infected 
those who listened to his optimism with a share of his own 
content. Certainly few men in the long history of literature 
have had lives externally more fortunate. Though the son of 





mself conferred on the Apostles. If they believed more 
they taught, and only concealed their faith from 





a Congregational minister, he belonged to one of the “ Brahmin 
families ”—it is his own expression—of New England, and 
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derived from that fact through life a healthy pride; he was 
so educated that he remembered school and college into old 
age with loving pleasure; he chose the profession which 
exactly suited his temperament—it was that of a keen ob- 
server—he succeeded in that profession; and then at forty- 
eight, when everything begins to pall, and men doubt whether 
the world holds any more of delight, he awoke one day to find 
himself not simply famous, but an object of affection to all 
who speak our tongue. Perhaps no one of such lovingness 
ever had this delight in such full measure. Dr. Holmes is 
almost the only man in modern literature in whom the work 
and its author cannot be separated, and the personality, like 
the work, stirs an emotion of warm and lasting friendship. 
Dr. John Brown, in a more limited circle, stirred perhaps in an 
even deeper degree the same feeling, for to him was given 
the gift of pathos too deep for tears, which was not the 
portion of Dr. Holmes; but the latter moved men who had 
never heard anything of him but his name, and who yet, 
because of “The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,” would 
have sacrificed something that he should go free of pain. The 
book went everywhere at once, and was everywhere received in 
the same way, as the work of an American Montaigne, a 
wisely humorous thinker who cheered men while he made 
them more reflective. There is not a page in it which does 
not charm the reader to laughter, and not one which does not 
act as an effective stimulus to thought. As we looked it up to- 
day to verify old impressions, a friend remarked that it was 
one of the few considerable books to be read lounging, to be 
taken up, that is, at a moment’s notice and laid down on any 
interruption without loss, but it is not quite so, for the book 
draws, and we read on and on from reflection to reflection 
until an hour had passed. It seemed hard to lay down any- 
thing which so cheered and enlightened one, or left such 
an impression of that smile which is not Heine’s, the smile 
of a benign personality who knew something of the great 
purpose, and knew that it was good. There is not a sardonic 
sentence in the book, and yet no one lays it down without the 
feeling that its author was a wise man who understood human 
nature thoroughly, and seeing all, tolerated all with a sense 
partly of pity, partly of a humorousness which has in it no 
touch of scorn. The book was felt, too, to be the expres- 
sion of the man, and while those among whom he lived 
almost worshipped Dr. Holmes, the millions to whom he 
was a stranger felt for him a personal kindness, and read 
curt telegrams announcing his continued health as if he 
had been a close and well-loved relative. That is a singular 
relation in which to stand to two nations; and to Dr. Holmes, 
who was well aware of it, it must have been compensation for 
most of the crosses of life, if indeed he had any. Even 
opponents—and his theology bred them occasionally—never 
disliked him, and, as he says himself, the jealousies which 
affect most literary careers were in his case “very few.” 
Who was to be jealous of one who obviously could feel no 
jealousy, and could allow for the opposition of the bitterest 
controversialist, as he allowed for, and recognised, that of 
“the young man John,” who in the “Autocrat” flings on 
all philosophic reflections his douche of matter-of-fact yet 
humorous young sense. There was gentleness in all Dr. 
Holmes said and wrote, gentleness of a kind having its roots 
not in mere good nature, but in his inner thought, the 
thought, which while his intellect tended towards determinism, 
or at least to a narrow limitation of free-will shown con- 
stantly in his exaggerations of the influence of heredity, made 
him so certain that a benevolent being ruled the universe. 
The product of it all was the Universalist, the man who saw 
possibilities of good in all men, and who in “Elsie Venner ” 
not only explained and pardoned Dick Venner, a particularly 
mean kind of South American bravo, a murderer—in intention 
at least—for gold, but made you also understand how such a 
being might seem, in the eyes of a higher wisdom, to be in 
part irresponsible for his crimes. And then, having enjoyed 
his fame for thirty-seven years, he died as most men would 
wish to die, sitting in his chair, chatting to his son, who, 
though he was looking at him, did not detect the moment of 
death. His light went out like an electric light, silently and 


instantly, and not like the light of a candle, with sputter and 
fume, 


To understand Dr. Holmes thoroughly, you must read 
“Elsie Venner,” for in it he let his theories loose much 
more freely than in any other of his writings, and poured out 





rrr, 
not thoughts, but hints of thoughts, upon far deeper and more 
perilous questions. The central idea of the book ig disagree. 
able, but it is in no way offensive; and its impossibility jg 
concealed with an art which in the novel, “A Mortal Anti. 
pathy,” also founded on a rare medical case, ig wholly 
wanting. We do not suppose the book will live, for its 
speculations are those of a day, and no generation quite 
appreciates the humour of the one which preceded it; byt 
no one who reads it will ever forget it, or quite get ont 
of himself that new tolerance which its author intended 
to produce. “The Autocrat,” which is almost too well 
known to criticise, even if we had not so often analysed its 
mixture of shrewdness, wit, and benignity, and which will live 
as Montaigne’s “Essays” have lived, constitutes with“ Elsie 
Venner,” in our judgment, the whole of Dr. Holmes’s literary 
work, His gift was a delightful one, but it was not wholly 
at his own command, and in his remaining works—the 
“Professor” perhaps excepted, though even that is a little 
preachy—it is spread out much too thinly. The two novels 
which he wrote besides “ Elsie Venner” are in comparison 
with that book unworthy of notice, and neither “ The Professor 
at the Breakfast-Table” nor “The Poet at the Breakfast. 
Table” would have made the author’s fame. There is humour 
in each, and in each some wisdom, but wisdom and 
humour are too thinly spread, and made fusty by lack 
of spontaneity. As for his poetry, what shall we say? 
Throughout life Dr. Holmes was a continual versifier, 
pouring out opportune little songs whenever occasion served, 
and they were so well framed, so full of mirth, 
redolent of good feeling, that they warmed their audience 
into a glow mistaken for the deepest appreciation. Dr, 
Holmes, too, could be humorous in rhyme, and it chanced to 
him to tell a story in verse, “The One-Hoss Shay,” which the 
English on two continents received with shouts of enjoying 
laughter, and which may maintain its place at “ penny read- 
ings” deep into the next century. But in spite of his 
humour, of some command of rather rollicking melody, and 
of occasional felicity in turns of expression, Dr. Holmes was 
not a poet. His comic pieces rarely compare with Hood's, 
and his serious pieces are flat, lacking altogether in true 
poetic fire. “The Nautilus ”—which Whittier said was “booked 
for immortality ”—would, anywhere outside a meeting of con- 
chologists, be pronounced strained and artificial; and except 
when commenting on the relation of childhood to old age, 
when the unity in diversity of a man’s development struck the 
physician’s side of his brain, and gave rise to humorously 
pathetic thought, he had in verse no mastery of pathos. 
He will not be remembered by his poetry, which was 
not the natural outflow of his genius, though, deceived by 
the praise of critics who could not bear to hurt the most 
lovable of mankind, he probably reckoned his songs amongst 
his best productions. His strength was witty wisdom in 
prose, and in that he has had few rivals, and perhaps in our 
day and language only one superior, Sydney Smith, for Dr. 
John Brown, who is so constantly compared with him, was of 
another make and touched a deeper spring. Tender melan- 
choly was the source of his tolerant humorousneas, as a boyish 
happiness of heart was the source of Dr. Holmes’s. 

It has often been said that Dr. Holmes was not distinctively 
American, but that is, we think, a superficial criticism. The 
main lines of his thought, and especially that permanent 
sense of the muddle between the flesh and the spirit which no 
one ever perfectly disentangles, are distinctively American. 
We never met or read a New Englander who had not some- 
thing of Dr. Holmes’s mental attributes in him, or who had 
not somewhere in the back of his head a trace of his sym- 
pathetic tolerance and immovable optimism. The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast-Table, besides his perfectly marvellous u 
sight into the good side of his countrymen—not the Americans, 
understand, but the born New Englanders—had in him, 
in a full degree, the power of expressing their drift, of 
revealing to themselves the line upon which their minds 
are travelling. It was this and his deep sympathy with 
that line which gave him his strong hold upon their affec- 
tion, and induced them to place the whole of his work, a8 
being all part of himself, and therefore of themselves, upon 
a plane to which only part of that work can justly be said to 
belong. That part, however, is admirable, and not the less 80 
because it is, in its reflecting yet joyous optimism, distinctively 
American, differentiated alike from the sadness, as of people 
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te selves, Which now pervades much of our English 
pty ed from the broad Shakespearian humour, traces 
Tick still survive in, and sometimes vivify, the remainder, 





THE STANDING OF SCHOOLMASTERS. 
HE clever, if somewhat vulgar, Frenchman who calls 
himself Max O’Rell, has been complaining that when 
his English reviewers want to say something disagreeable 
about him or in depreciation of his work, they say he is a 
schoolmaster. Nettled by this, he tells us, through the Daily 
Chronicle, that Englishmen always speak with contempt of 
schoolmasters, and goes on to ask the reason. Various corre- 
spondents have tried to explain the fact, but none of their 
solutions seem very satisfactory. Equally unsatisfactory is 
the plan of meeting the charge by a direct denial and 
by the declaration that Englishmen do not despise school- 
masters, and that schoolmasters here are as well thought 
of as in the rest of the world. It is no doubt true that a 
great many schoolmasters have been made Bishops, and that 
Bishops are Peers and the holders of offices better paid than 
those occupied by Ministers, Ambassadors, Generals, and 
Admirals; but this does not really disprove Max O’Rell’s 
contention. In the first place, the schoolmasters who 
are made Bishops belong to a very narrow caste—that of 
the public-school masters—and are rather distinguished 
ecclesiastics who have taken to teaching, than schoolmasters 
in the ordinary sense of the word. If we take a wide and 
impartial view of all the facts, we have to admit that 
there is a good deal of truth in what Max O’Rell says. 
It would, of course, be going much too far to say that 
schoolmasters as a whole are treated with contempt in 
England, or that any marked social stigma was placed on 
them. A man does not lose caste, however good his birth, by 
becoming a schoolmaster. Still, schoolmasters in England are 
a somewhat “disconsidered” class. Perhaps the best way to 
put it is that men are not as proud of being schoolmasters as 
they are, say, of being barristers or architects or engineers. 
They are not, of course, in the least ashamed of being engaged 
in teaching; but any schoolmaster who has thought about the 
matter would probably admit that strangers very often took 
trouble to show him that they at any rate were enlightened 
enough not to think him “a muff,” or the member of a body 
of pedantic prigs and bores, because he was a schoolmaster. 
But such voluntary symptoms of sympathy on the part of 
strangers are a sure sign that people think the world is not 
quite fair to the class in question. It is not, however, 
necessary to labour the point. Every one who considers the 
subject will have to admit that, rightly or wrongly, school- 
masters suffer in England from a certain slight sense of being 
disregarded. It is very slight, and it is not carried to the 
point of prejudice; but still there is “a something” in the 
way in which we treat schoolmasters. An instant way of 
proving this fact is at hand. Note the inflection of voice and 
manner with which an Englishman states the fact that M. 
Dupuy was a schoolmaster, and compare it with his statement 
that M. Carnot was an en gineer. In one case there is, at the 
very least, the suggestion that the Prime Minister has come 
from a very unlikely place. In the other instance, the 
ag career is treated as the most natural thing in the 
world, 

What is the ground for this “ disconsideration ” of school- 
masters in England? It is not very easy to find an ex- 
Planation, And for -this reason. It would be very difficult 
indeed to find any one who would publicly admit his dislike 
for schoolmasters, and still more difficult to get him to 
defend his position by argument. The feeling against 
schoolmasters is far too slight to be tangible. We are 
inclined to believe that if you get to the rock-bed of the 
feeling, it will be found to consist in the hatred of Eng- 

hmen for what is didactic. There is nothing which so 
much annoys the plain Englishman as the didactic man. 
He respects learning in the abstract, but he cannot endure 
; ‘n Person who is inclined to lay down the law on 

8, that, and the other, and who is always anxious 
to teach people the proper way to do things. The 
lation races seem to like the didactic man. They may 
ot really learn any more from him than the English- 
man, but their imaginations are pleasantly tickled by the 
notion that they are to be taught something new. The 








likes to puzzle things out for himself. He always feels at the 

back of his mind that it is somewhat of a humiliation to be 

taught. He likes to believe that he could have worked it out 

for himself. Notice an Englishman learning anything. He 

is always watching for the moment when he can, as it were, 

snatch the teacher’s instruments out of his hand and start for 

himself, with a curt—“ All right—I see exactly how it’s done, 

and can manage now much better by myself, than if you went 

on explaining. Your teaching me any more would only bother 

me. I can worry the rest out for myself and by myself.” 

The typical Frenchman or Italian, on the other hand, likes 

the sympathy between the teacher and the taught, and feels 

the human nexus not a worry but an encouragement. Your 

typical Englishman is, in fact, too much of an individualist 
to learn without being a little set on edge by the teacher. 

Hence his hatred for the didactic standpoint, and his feeling 
of half-resentful contempt for the man who dares to occupy 
the position of teacher. Another ground for the “ deprecia- 
tion” of the teacher in England is far plainer and less meta- 
physical. A couple of generations ago, schoolmastering was 
looked on as a sort of refuge for the destitute. Men took up 
teaching, not because they felt they had a vocation for it, 
but because they could not find anything else to do. It used 
to be a common saying that when a man failed at everything 
else, he became a wine-merchant, and when he failed at that, a 
schoolmaster. This was, of course, an exaggeration; but it is 
not too much to say that from the beginning of the century 
till the end of the forties, the majority of schoolmasters in 
England had taken to schoolmastering asa pis-aller. Take 
the case of Nicholas Nickleby. It seemed the most natural 
thing in the world to Dickens to make his hero take up school- 
mastering when he had got into difficulties. The result was 
that the profession was filled either with impostors or with 
men whose attainments offered a very slender support indeed 
to their pretensions. All the more active spirits in the nation 
were planning railways and canals, designing machinery, 
running factories, serving in the Army and Navy, or develop- 
ing the Empire. Only the residuum were left to do 
the work which a people who boasted themselves to be 
eminently practical were unpractical enough to think could 
be done by the first idiot who came along. No doubt we have 
changed all that now. The young men who take up school- 
mastering at the present time are man for man quite as 
capable and quite as full of energy and intellect as the 
young barristers or men of business. Still, a little of the 
old prejudice remains, and the world is still half inclined to 
fancy that people adopt schoolmastering as a profession 
because they are not fit for anything else. 


It would be difficult to exaggerate the ill results of the 
social depreciation from which schoolmasters as a whole 
suffer in England. In the first place, it tends to prevent a 
certain number of men becoming schoolmasters who would 
otherwise do excellent work in the region of teaching. Next, 
it induces a sense of injury and bitterness among the lower 
ranks of the profession. There are hundreds of school- 
masters who feel themselves to have a grievance against 
society,—to be owed a social consideration which they do not 
receive, but which they yearn for as only the man of thought 
and not of action can yearn. It is a great evil to have a class 
naturally inclined to introspection imagining themselves 
slighted, and feeling and cherishing the bitterness of slighted 
men. You want, if possible, to have your teacher a bland, 
self-possessed, well-satisfied man,—one who can communicate 
to the young the balance and control of mind which it is the 
chief part of education to impart. You incline, by withholding 
social consideration from the schoolmaster, to get restless, dis- 
satisfied, and bitter men for your teachers. It is, however, easier 
to regret the attitude of the public towards the schoolmaster 
thanto suggest aremedy. One would like to borrow from France 
the public feeling as to schoolmasters, and to see Englishmen as 
proud of being schoolmasters as of being clergymen; but how 
to obtain the desired result we do not know. It is to be feared 
that the right feeling must grow from inside. The influence 
of the Press is not likely to do much good, for if it could have 
rendered effective aid in such a case, it would long since have 
changed public feeling towards the other “disoonsidered 
class” in England—that of the journalist. In spite of 
the three hundred and thirteen numbers issued each year 
by every daily paper in the Kingdom, the journalist still 
belongs to a calling of which he is not what may be 
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called automatically proud. Probably the best way of 
giving the schoolmasters the right to be proud of their pro- 
fession would be in some way or other to recognise all school- 
masters in schools receiving public money—and endowment 
should count as public money—as public servants. If this 
could be done we should hear no more of the depreciation of 
schoolmasters, for men are disposed to be proud of serving 
the State. In any case, the feeling against schoolmasters is 
not likely to last many years longer. The facts are too much 
against it. Their didactic manners and their habit of unre- 
strained authority may perhaps prevent them from ever 
becoming a really popular class, but they will not in the 
future suffer from the prejudices against which Max O’Rell 
protests. We may yet see a man who has been schoolmaster, 
Speaker, and exercising in St. Stephens the powers of keeping 
order originally acquired in the “lower fourth.” 





STEEPLEJACKS. 
ERHAPS the Judge of the Bloomsbury County Court, 
who last week found that a steeplejack’s claim to be 
paid at the rate of 7s. 6d. an hour was not excessive, 
remembered the Scotch fishwife’s remonstrance to Monkbarns, 
that it was not fish he was buying, but men’s lives. But with 
its dangers, the steeplejack’s calling has its compensations. 
There are no complaints that its ranks are overcrowded. Itis 
not necessary to discourage apprentices by demanding long 
service. It is not even hereditary, though instances have 
been known in which a son has followed his father in the 
business. It will always be distinguished among the pro- 
fessions as the only one which men do not drift into. A 
steeplejack is to the manner born. Nascitur non fit. He 
usually begins early as an amateur. Charles Waterton had 
the gift, and if not destined for other things, would have 
adorned the profession. When on a visit to Rome, he 
determined to rival the feats of the Italian climbers who 
yearly scaled the dome of St. Peter’s and the pinnacles of the 
castle of St. Angelo, to illuminate their summits on the Feast 
of St. Peter. Eighty men used to climb the dome on two 
successive nights, and the boldest completed the spectacle by 
crowning the cross with a waving torch of fire. Each night’s 
show was said, on the average, tocost a man’s life. Waterton 
scaled the dome by daylight, and left his glove upon the 
vane. 

Like most men of action, steeplejacks are reticent as to the 
danger of their profession. They describe it as a “good 
business,—a pretty business, if nothing doesn’t happen.” It 
is so select that they are almost the only craftsmen who can 
afford to work only when they please, and as long as they 
choose. A couple of steeplejacks will fly their kite over a 
damaged shaft, and fix their rope, and if the weather change, 
or their nerves are not in order, will wait for a day or two, 
and advertise their ascent, before climbing. Other workmen 
complain that when the steeplejack has finished his leisurely 
task, he delights to leave the ladders fixed where no one 
else can take them down. He is the forlorn hope of the 
brick-and-mortar army, attacking the fortress by irregular 
daring, instead of by regular approaches. The scaffold- 
builders whose business suffers from these short cuts to 
victory, admit that the steeplejack has risen to a higher walk 
in life. Yet they can never explain what is the difference 
between their own readiness to tread without fear on a path only 
three scaffold boards wide—27 in. in all—at any height from 
20 to 200ft., and the stronger nerve, or venturesomeness, as 
they term it, of the steeplejack who keeps his head, and his 
feet, where they refuse to tread. Probably it lies in the cer- 
tainty which the scaffold-man possesses, that his platform is 
secure, and the limit of risk known. It is commonly noticed 
that boys who have been bold tree-climbers will at first refuse 
to mount the rope-rigging of a ship, in which they have not 
learnt confidence. The steeplejack ascends his rope in the 
first instance with nothing but the probability that it will 
remain hitched where it was drawn over the top of the 
chimney, or over some projection of the stonework or vane at 
the summit of a stone spire. He knows that in the last few 
yards of the ascent the danger of a slip, or of the rope becoming 
unhitched, will increase, just as his strength is most exhausted. 
In the case of a steeple, the work of fixing the light platform 
on which he begins his work is hardly less insecure, from mere 
difficulties of foothold. In the more usual case of work on 
the top of factory-chimneys, the danger, which to him 








seems non-existent, should arise from nervous causes, The 
foothold, unless the “chimney-cap” be shaky, ig ample 
for safety, if it were not for the menace of the aur. 
rounding depth. No one doubts his ability to work o 
stand for any reasonable time on a pavement $ ft, wide. 
But if the 3ft. be a ledge between abysses 300 ft. deep, a 
shrinking, quite independent of the control of the will or eyen 
of the reason, seems to intervene. The nerves of ordinary 
people seem to give way, and make the body flinch as inevitably 
as the eyelid closes before a coming blow, even if the impulse 
to end the mental strain by a leap into the gulf doeg not 
suddenly intervene. The explanation in some cases is perhapg 
that, as an infant which can see, but has not learnt thata blow 
can hurt, keeps its eyelids unmoved, even if the hand be passed 
suddenly close in front of its eyes, so some nerves which have 
never admitted the danger of a fall remain indifferent ang 
unaffected by imagination in such positions. In parts of 
India this indifference commonly lasts into middle life, 4 
fat and elderly clerk will walk on the summit of the brick 
wall which surrounds the roof of a house 30 ft. high, with 
as much confidence as a cat. The gift may be there due to 
a thousand years of natural “teetotaling.” In this country, 
though children often retain it, grown men generally 
lose their nerve. Yet the steeplejacks declare that “they 
never feel afraid” where mere height and proximity to 
the abyss below would generally cause nervous fear. But 
they do realise the danger of the ascents, or they would not 
have recourse to stimulants as they so often do. Once 
up nothing seems to disconcert them. A _ steeplejack, 
employed entirely alone to mend a tall chimney-top in the 
Ardwick suburb of Manchester, used to ascend leisurely 
every morning about 10 o’clock, at an hour when “ merchants 
most do congregate;” and when up, after surveying the 
gathered spectators, would further gratify them by standing 
on his head on the bare top of the 250 ft. shaft. The coolness 
and resource of these men were never better shown than ina 
case which happened in the North a few years ago, A 
steeplejack had flown his kite over a chimney, and sab. 
sequently drawn himself up to the top. He was just 
beginning his inspection of the work, when by some mis 
hap he dropped his rope, and was left, like St. Simon 
Stylites, alone on his pillar. Attempts were made to fly 
another kite over him, but the wind had dropped. There 
were iron ladders inside the chimney, but the fires would 
have had to be drawn, and the chimney let cool for hours. 
The steeplejack was then seen to unlace one of his boots, take 
off the long blue stocking generally worn by workmen, and 
set to work carefully to unravel it, knotting the pieces of yarn 
together when necessary. He then fastened a stone to the 
end, plambed the depth, picked the other stocking to pieces, 
and added it to the first length of yarn, and let it down far 
enough to meet a tall ladder, from which he drew up, first a 
piece of strong string, next a rope, and then, after completing 
his inspection of the chimney top, lowered himself to the 
ground. 


The steeplejack who brought his action in the Bloomsbury 
County-Court, described himself also as “ chimney-sweeper 
to the present Duke of Wellington.” The announcement 
was received with unmerited laughter. The connection 
between ducal chimneys and the art of climbing 1s his- 
torical. When George IV. became patron of the “Society 
for suspending [sic] climbing boys by the use of the Scan- 
discope,” a master sweep with rare diplomacy, ins 
the Duke of York’s own chimneys, as proof that the 
ancient art of chimney climbing must continue. “ Look at 
the Duke of York’s fifty-one new chimneys!” he exclaimed. 
“Let me ask any one of you in company”—it was after 
the United Society of Master Sweeps’ annual dinner 02 
May Ist, at the ‘Eyre Arms,’ Marylebone—‘is it possible 
a machine could be poked up any one of them? I meanto 
stick to it that our opponents may as well try to put down 
chimney-sweeping in the old way, as the Equitable Loan 
Bank Company tried to cut up the pawnbrokers. Theres 
not a gentleman now present who has not made his way 10 the 
profession by climbing chimneys.” Time justifies the fore 
sight of the master sweep. The practice of the art he 9 
admired is combined with the higher profession of the 
steeplejack; its connection with ducal mansions 18 
unbroken. 







Modern progress is far from discouraging the steeplejack’s 
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srt, whether inside or outside chimney-shafts. In the Nortb, 

ong the forest of factory chimneys, there are always some 
which need capping, or “curing,” a risky process by which 
aoe of brick are cut out from one side, in order that a 
oo ked chimney may “ resettle” itself, and straighten. To 
ail a lofty scaffold it is necessary to draw fires and stop 
work; 80 the help of the steeplejack, with his kite or staple- 
fastened ladders, is invoked. Instead of working up from the 
bottom by scaffolding, square frames of timber, bolted at 
the corners, are fixed from the top, encircling the shaft like a 
collar, and kept from slipping downwards by the gradual 
increase in girth of the column. The steeplejack gets the first 
timbers into place, and may be seen at all times creeping up 
and down the colamn in his “chair” like a fly on a pillar. 
His dangerous services save untold expense in scaffolding, and 
he deserves high pay. The workmen on the Eiffel Tower 
established the principle. They struck at euch stage, and 
wages were conceded at a rate proportionate to the exceptional 
demands made on steadiness of nerve as well as manual skill. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


——~——_- 
“POOR PADDY-LAND!”—II. 


[To taz Epiror or THE ‘‘ SPEcTATOR.’’] 

Bre,—I suppose every one expects to find Ireland the land of 
the unlooked-for. I did, at any rate, but was by no means 
prepared for several of the surprises which greeted me. For 
instance, the best arranged, and for its size and scope the 
most interesting, National Gallery I have ever seen. It is 
only forty years old (incorporated in 1854), a date since which 
one would have thought it scarcely possible to get together 
genuine specimens of all the great schools of art, from the 
well “picked-over” marts of England and the Continent. 
But the feat has been accomplished, mainly, I believe, 
by the entire devotion and fine taste and judgment of 
the late Director, Mr. Henry E. Doyle. His untimely 
death in the spring of this year has left a blank, social 
and artistic, which it will be hard to fill; but happily 
his great work for Irish art was done, and all that his suc- 
ceasors will have to do will be to follow his lead faithfully. 
Trish Art owes much to his family, for he was the son of H.B., 
and the younger brother of the immortal “ Dicky,” while, I 
believe, Mr. Conan Doyle is his nephew. 

Bat it is not the general collection of pictures, remarkable 
as that is, which differentiates the Irish from other national 
galleries known to me. It is the happy arrangement which 
‘has set apart a fourth of the whole space for a collection of 
portraits, and “authentic historical pictorial records, com- 
prising not only the portraits of eminent Irishmen and 
Irishwomen, but also of statesmen and others who were 
politically or socially connected with Ireland, or whose lives 
serve in any way to illustrate her history, or throw light on 
her social or literary or artistic records.” I think I may 
safely venture the assertion—for I spent the greater part of 
two afternoons in this historical and portrait department— 
that there is scarcely a man or woman, from the time of 
Elizabeth to that of O’Connell and Lord Melbourn, of whom 
‘one would be glad to know more, with whom one does not 
leave it, feeling far better acquainted. And then they are so 
admirably, and often pathetically grouped,—e.g., Charles I., 
Cromwell, and R. Cromwell, on a line, all full of character, 
and Strafford hard by, with the look of “thorough” on his 
brow and mouth as no other portrait I have ever seen has 
‘given. Then there are “ Erin’s High Ormonde,” Sir Walter 
Raleigh, by Zuccaro, painted between his two imprisonments, 
4nd coming down later, Lords Wellesley and Hastings, and 
groups of great nobles and Lords-Lieutenant. For fighting 
men, William III. as a boy, Walker, the defender of 

Derry, the Duke, the Lawrences, Lord Gough, and a score of 
other gallant Irishmen. The terrible Dean stands out amongst 
the literary men, and near him Sir R. Steele and Sterne, and 
(longo intervallo, except on shelves) Tom Moore, Croker, Lever, 
&. Then come the “ patriots ” of all schools,—Lord E. Fitz- 
gerald, and Grattan, and E. Hudson, Secretary of the United 
Trishmen in 1784, Wolfe Tone, and Daniel O’Connell; half-a- 
B Ponsonbys of different ranks, and several pictures of 

urke, one of which especially (said to be by Angelica Kauff- 
mann) is, to my mind, quite invaluable. Burke stands upright, 


his side-face towards you, sublime, as he looked, I am sure, 


when he was making his immortal speech at Bristol. By 
his side, at right angles, so that you get his full-face, 
is Charles Fox, one hand on Burke’s shoulder, the other 
on a table on which he is leaning. You can hear him 
saying as plainly as if you were there one hundred years 
ago,—“ Now, my dear Edmund, if you say that in the 
House, you'll upset the coach.” Fox has evidently dined 
well, and Burke is fasting from all but indignation. The 
portraits of women are as interesting, such as Miss Farren, 
afterwards Lady Derby; Mrs. Norton, by Watts, which is 
worth a visit to Dublin to see, &c. But I must not run on, and 
will only note one lesson I carried away. There are two 
portraits, and three engravings from portraits, by N. Hone, 
R.A., an Irishman, but one of our original Royal Academioians. 
You will remember what Peter Pindar says of that painter in 
his “ Odes to the Royal Academicians ” :— 
« And as for Mr. Nathan Hone, 
In portraits he’s as much alone 
As in his landscape stands the unrivalled Claude. 
Of pictures I have seen enough, 
Vile, tawdry, execrable stuff, 
But none so bad as thine, I vow to God.” 

I have always till now maintained that Peter, with all his 
cynicism, was the best art critic, the Ruskin, shall we say, of 
his time. Now I give him up. N. Hone was no doubt 
quarrelsome and disagreeable, but he was a very considerable 
portrait-painter. 

I had noted Derry as one of the places to be seen on 
account of the siege, and accordingly went there, to get 
another startling sensation. Like most other folk, I suppose, 
I had always looked on the story as interesting and heroic, 
and had wondered in a vague way how some thirty thousand 
men, commanded by a distinguished French soldier, and a 
considerable part of them at any rate well-equipped regular 
troops, could have been kept at bay for ten months by a mere 
handful of regulars, backed by the ’prentice-boys of the 
town and neighbourhood. Religious zeal was no doubt 
a strong factor on the side of the town, and Parson 
Walker, a born leader of men, “with a bugle in his 
throat,” like “ Bobs.” But when one remembers that no pro- 
vision had been made for a siege, that many of the leading 
men were for opening the gates, and indeed that the French 
officers and James’s deputy were actually within three hundred 
yards in their boats, to accept the surrender, when the ’pren- 
tices rushed down and shut and manned the gates, and then 
looks at the scene on the spot, one is really dumbfounded, and 
wanders back in thought to King Hezekiah and Jerusalem. 
From the Cathedral, which dominates the city, you can trace 
distinctly the line of the old walls, and can hardly believe 
your eyes. The space inclosed cannot be more than a quarter 
of a mile in length, by some three hundred yards in breadth 
(I could not get exact measurements), and in it, including 
garrison and the country folk who had flocked in, were more 
than thirty thousand people. It was bombarded for eight 
months, during at least the last four of which famine and 
pestilence were raging. No wonder that the parish registers 
tell of more than nine thousand burials in consecrated 
ground, while “the practice of burial in the backyards 
became unavoidable!” Where can such another story be 
found in authentic history? Parson Walker, let us say, 
fairly earned his monument. 

I must own to grievous disappointment as to the farming 
in Ulster. All through the South and Centre I had seen the 
hay in the fields in small cocks in September, and the splendid 
ripe crops of oats and barley uncut, or, if cut, left in sheaf, or 
being carried in a leisurely fashion, which was quite provoking, 
while tall, yellow ragweed was growing in most of the pastures in 
ominous abundance. That will all be altered, I thought, when 
I cross “Boyne Water.” Not a bit of it! Here and there, 
indeed, I saw a good rick-yard and clean fields, but scarcely 
oftener than about Cork or Killarney, and no one seemed to 
mind any more than the pure southern Celts. One man said, 
when I mourned over the ragweed 3 ft. or 4 ft. high, that he 
did not mind it, as it showed the land was good! As to leaving 
hay in cock, well that was the custom, they would get it into 
stack after harvest, any way before Christmas ; as to dawdling 
over cutting and carrying, well, with prices at present rates, 
what use in hurrying? There was a comic song called “ Clear 
the kitchen,” popular half a century ago, which ran :— 

“T saw an old man come riding by. 





Says I, ‘ Old man, your horse will die ;’ 
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Says he, ‘If he dies I’ll tan his skin, 
And if he lives I’ll ride him agin.’” 
It fits the Irish temper, North and South, pleasant enough 
to travel amongst, but bad, I should think, to live with. 
Vacuus VIATOR. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. COURTNEY ON BIMETALLISM. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SpectTaTOR.’’] 

Sir,—In the Spectator of October 6th, you refer to this 
subject and t> Mr. Courtney’s change of opinion. You 
mention other names of authority who take the same view. 
Authorities can be found on both sides, but authority cannot 
settle such a question. I desire to call attention to what 
seems to me to bea vital point, and one alluded to in your 
article. You refer especially to the price of wheat and its 
influence on agriculture, and you say that you think that 
“inadequacy of currency” is one great cause of the fall of 
“all prices for agricultural produce.” You say “it does not 
pay to grow food anywhere ;” you say that one cause of all 
this is “insufficiency of gold;” and you appear to assume 
that the fall in price is mainly caused by “scarcity of gold,” 
to use a common expression. But it should be observed that 
there is an extraordinary difference in the fall in price of 
agricultural produce. Malting barley has fallen little com- 
pared to the fall in wheat, and oats had fallen still less up 
toa recent date. Meat is now much dearer than it was in 
former times, before one even heard of scarcity of gold, and 
the fall in recent years has been much smaller than that of 
wheat and some other articles. Recently hay and straw have 
been dearer than for many years past. If want of money 
were the cause of the fall in agricultural produce, that fall 
should have been far more equal, as that want should affect 
all articles equally, if at all. But if the fall arises from 
enormous supplies in some cases without a corresponding 
increase of demand, then these discrepancies are easily ex- 
plained. In point of fact, so far from there being any want 
of gold, there never was such an accumulation of gold as 
exists now in the Treasuries and Banks of Europe. There is 
no evidence of a want of gold anywhere, unless it be assumed 
that a fall of price can arise only from a want of the metal in 
which changes of price are stated. But to assume that, is to 
beg the whole question at issue. Price is merely a statement 
of value as agreed on between buyer and seller, expressed in 
gold, pounds, or fractions of the pound. So long as credit 
remains unaffected by alarms about supplies of loanable 
capital, people buy and sell freely, and settle prices without 
regard to greater or less supplies of gold. That is the last 
thing they consider. It is not quantity of money which 
dominates price, but quantity of, and demand for, the article 
priced. There is an exception when panic arises, and every 
one wants to sell, and people will not buy. Prices then fall, 
of course; but the influence of that exceptional condition 
soon passes of, and prices quickly recover. 

You refer to the price of wheat as an example; but if we 
analyse the sources of our supplies and the facilities of dis- 
tribution arising from modern invention, the fall does not 
seem surprising. Not many years ago India, now so much 
discussed, was not thought of as an exporter of wheat. 
Argentina has come into the third rank amongst our sources, 
whereas, a few years since, she was deemed to be a competitor 
of no serious consequence. She exported 4,700,000 quarters in 
the year ending June 30th, 1894, against 3,000,000 in 1893, and 
1,500,000 in 1892. This is a good illustration, arising as it 
does in a country which uses neither gold nor silver in its 
currency. If higher prices are desired, we have to ask whether 
prices would rise, even if we were to coin silver freely ata 
ratio of 25 to 1, as Mr. Courtney seems to desire. They would 
not, if it be true that it is not want of loanable capital, or of 
“currency,” to use your phrase, or of gold that makes wheat 
so cheap. You argue as if there was not gold enough to 
measure the wheat. But, as I have said, we have far more 
gold than we had when wheat was 60s. a quarter, and even 
higher. We use less and less “ money” in business, but we 
use credit more and more, and so it comes about that credit 
affects prices far more than mere supplies of gold. They are 
important, as on them depends maintenance of credit, but 
they are not directly necessary to the settlement of values 
and prices. 














Obviously, it is of the greatest importance that we make n, 
mistake as to the cause of low prices. If Iam right, that — 
are not suffering from any want of metal wherewith rs 
measure the values of our produce, then to attempt to cure our 
troubles by increasing the amount of our legal-tender money, 
and creating what is called a double standard, would bea pure 
blunder, and one the consequences of which yon feel to be. 
very serious, and in truth, incalculable. I ask therefore for PY 
careful diagnosis, before we seek for a remedy. For my 
I believe that what is called the ‘quantity ” theory of price 
is exploded. I believe that our ideas as to the causes of high 
and low prices require revision, and I deprecate changes which 
would not do what is desired, and might bring us nothing bat 
confusion. I have only touched the fringe of a great subject, 
but I dare not add a word.—I an, Sir, &c., 


Moor Hall, Harlow, October 9th. WILLIAM Fowter, 





BIMETALLISM. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,” ] 
Sizr,—Both in your note and in your comments in the. 
Spectator of October 6th you seem to assert that Mr. Balfour 
has become a bimetallist lately, or that he has been con. 
verted like Mr. Courtney. Mr. Balfour has been a member of 
the Bimetallist League for years. He has, of course, had far 
greater matters to attend to, but I think I am right in saying 
that as long as he has had the question before him at all, he 
has decided in favour of it. I have been a bimetallist for 
fourteen years,—that is, ever since it became my duty to give 
my thoughts to it as Governor of the Bank. My belief is that 
Mr. Balfour had given his attention to it at an earlier date, 
My teachers were American and Continental economists, Mp 
impression is that Mr. Balfour tanght himself.—I am, Sir, &¢,, 
H. R. GRENFELL, 
Henley-on-Thames, October 6th. 


[We did not mean to quote Mr. A. Balfour as a convert, 
but as Chairman of the Gold and Silver Commission, of which 
Mr. Courtney was also a member.—Ep. Spectator.] 





LABOUR AND THE POPULAR WELFARE, 

[To THs EDITOR OF THE “ SFECTATOR,”’] 
S1r,—The question of priority in the discovery or the empha- 
sising of such truths as those of “ Economics,” which is raised’ 
by the Duke of Argyll in his letter to the Spectator of 
October 6th, has never seemed to me a very important one; 
and as I have not read “ The Unseen Foundations of Society,” 
whilst the Duke, as I gather, has not read “ Labour and the 
Popular Welfare,” the writers of the two books would be 
hardly in a position to discuss their respective claims, even if 
they thought it worth while to do so: But the Duke’s own 
statement, in his letter to you, of one of the main truths he 
has, in his own volume, insisted on, suggests a point which is 
really of the first importance. 

Referring to your allusions to my analysis of the sources: 
of wealth into land, labour, capital, and ability, he says that 
he has himself included all I mean by ability in his own 
analysis, viz., “Mind, matter, and opportunity.” I can well 
believe that this is so; nor should I be surprised to find that 
the Duke’s analysis was, philosophically, far more profound 
than mine. But those who study economics from a practical 
point of view do not write for philosophers, nor should they 
write as philosophers. They must place themselves on the 
same plane as that on which those men stand whose intellects 
they desire to reach, and they must see life in the same per 
spective. The great practical question of the day is the 
power placed in production by the force of human production 
generally known as “labour ;” and this is so, because by the 
term “labour” is meant the majority of the population, 
namely, the labouring or wage-earning classes, as differentiated 
from who direct or employ the wage-earners. Now the wage 
earners being popularly described under the abstract term of 
“Labour,” I have described the directing-class under the og- 
nate term of “ Ability;” but the Duke, as I gather, includes 
both under the single term of “Mind.” As] say, philosophically 
his analysis may be profoundly true; for Mind is a faetor 10 
even the simplest human labour; but while the Duke, 
insisting on this point, is insisting on a point im which the 
exertion of all classes of producers resemble each other, he 
takes no account of the crucial point in which the exertiod 


of different classes of producers differ from each other; and 
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—— : on ae 
* fallacy of Socialists and Collectivists, who 

2 ego —*> -oytio source of all wealth, no assistance 
ane the Dake’s analysis, which in place of Labour 
is given. 7 thus only substituting one term for another, 
pats ge is really wanted is not one term, but two. 
ag have attempted in “ Labour and the Popular Wel- 
Wit ig not to set forth any truths hitherto unknown, but to 
fare, ths, vaguely admitted by everybody, into a form which 
gut a them to bear immediately on the practical con- 
ha ae of the day; and if I have done or attempted any- 
ge w, it has been, I think, no more than this, to reduce 
oe en of production —so far as they reside in men, or can 
pape by men—to a common denominator, with a view to 
. termining how much of a given total is produced by each. 
*Socialiste even admit that ability assists in the production 
of wealth which they say labour produces. This vague and 
confusing language really means that of the wealth in ques- 
tion ability produces a certain portion, just as truly as labour 
roduees another portion. And the same holds good of land 
pie capital, which last we have to take into considera- 
tion, because they can and must be owned by certain 
individuals, certain classes, or certain communities; and 
those who own them will and must receive so much of the 
total prodace as is produced by them. But the Duke’s 
analysis — “ Mind, Matter, and Opportunity” — however 
valuable in some diecussions, will not help us here; for 
according to his definition, all men possess “Mind;” a 
great deal that comes under the head of “ Matter” cannot 
be owned by anybody; and “Opportunity” seems to me 
dar too vague a conception to be of any assistance in the 
adjustment of claims which resolve themselves into questions 
of pounds, shillings, and pence. 

It must be understood that I say this, judging only from 
the Duke’s letter; and that certainly suggests, if he will per- 
mit me to say so, that his analysis is the analysis of the 
philosopher who has climbed out of the Platonic cave, and 
requires to be altered in order to be made of use to the men 
welling amongst the shadows which, for most of us, are the 
practical realities.—I dm, Sir, &c., W. H. Mattock. 


(To Taz Eprror oF THz “SpectaTor.”’] 
§1r,—In his letter which appeared in the Spectator of October 
6th, his Grace the Duke of Argyll points out that the reviewer 
of Mr. Mallock’s recently published work on ‘‘ Labour” is in 
error when he gives the latter credit for a discovery in 
emphasising the influence of thought and intelligence in 
wealth-production. His Grace believes that such credit is 
due to himself. May I be allowed to say that his Grace, as 
well as Mr, Mallock, have been anticipated in a work entitled 
“The Fonction of Labour in the Production of Wealth,” by 
Alexander Philip, LL.B. Edin., published by Blackwood in 
1890, The keynote of this work is not merely the influence 
of thought and intelligence in wealth-production, but the 
very impossibility of wealth-production and the futility of 
labour without them. Labour without intelligence to direct 
it, it is insisted on again and again, is an expenditure of 
wealth, a consumption of energy as much s0 as in the case 
of a conflagration or an avalanche. It is probable that this 
«dea has occurred to a number of thinkers independently ; 
but when your reviewer on behalf of Mr. Mallock, and his 
Grace for himself, claim the credit of priority, it is only 
common justice to draw attention to Mr. Philip’s earlier 
Appearance in the field with the same views.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. W. G. M. 





“THE CONFESSIONS OF A CURRENCY GIRL.” 
[To raz Eprrom oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sin,—I see a letter in the Spectator of October 6th, stating 
that in your review of “ The Confessions of a Carrency Girl” 
on July 14th, a wrong definition is given of the meaning of 
the title’s adjective, so I should like to mention that the 
author of the book is responsible for the definition in question, 
and not your obedient servant, 
“THE WRITER OF THE REVIEW.” 





OLD ENGLISH VINEYARDS. 

(To Tae Eprror or THE “SpxEctaror,’’] 
Sir,—It may interest some of your correspondents to know 
that during my father’s residence in the neighbourhood of 
Romford, between 1866 and 1874, he occasionally made wine 





from the grapes growing on the wall of the house, and of one 
of a neighbouring cottage. They were the small black cluster 
grape, and with the addition of a small proportion of brandy 
produced a very agreeable wine, which improved considerably 
by keeping. I took a bottle of itover to Paris and introduced 
it to some French friends as “ Vin de Capri,” when it was 
pronounced to be “ excellent,”—an opinion somewhat modified 
however, when its real origin was revealed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. C. G. 





“STRUW WELPETER.” 
[To THz Eprror or tHe “Spectator,” ] 

Sir,—I have been wondering whether any one would venture 
to sound a discordant note in the chorus of praise that 
surrounds “Struwwelpeter.” Am Ialoneinthe world? I was 
not brought up on it (I still thank heaven for that mercy), but 
I saw it once, when I was about seven, in the nursery of a 
friend, whither I had been bidden to tea. I only saw the 
picture of Peter, but I could eat no tea after. It raised a 
feeling of physical repulsion and horror, so vivid that the 
mere name of the book is enough to “give meaturn.” My 
young remembrance cannot parallel a fellow to it, unless it be 
a picture in “The Three Wishes” of the old woman with the 
black-pudding hanging to her nose, which gave me many a bad 
dream.—I am, Sir, Xc., C. 





CABINET COUNSELS AND CANDID FRIENDS. 
[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spscraror.”’] 
Srr,—While thanking you for your polite notice of the maga- 
zine-article, ‘Cabinet Counsels and Candid Friends,” in the 
Contemporary Review (Spectator, October 6th), I shall be 
grateful if you will permit me to say a few explanatory words, 
with a view of preventing an idea which would be personally 
distressing to me, and which, to some, I think your courteous 
words might convey. As a journalist, I hold my province to 
be that of statement and comment, without any arriere-pensée 
of partisanship to individuals, or to causes. I connected the 
undisputed succession of Lord Rosebery to the Premiership, 
with the manifold and patent circumstances that told 
legitimately in his favour. I conveyed no hint of Court 
preferences involving injustice to any other candidate for the 
supreme place. If I seemed to do so, it would be not in 
accordance with my own ideas, and pace Mr. Labouchere, 
would be neither respectful to a constitutional Sovereign, nor, 
so far as I believe, justified by the facts.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Brighton, October 11th. T. H. §. Escort. 


[Mr. Escott is mistaken. We did not impute to him the 
view he repudiates.—Eb. Spectator. | 





“POOR PADDY-LAND!” 
[To rae Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—After perusing the curious letter under the above 
heading, which occupies two columns of the Spectator 
of October 6th, one can hardly resist the conclusion 
that the average holiday Englishman who visits us gets 
a grip of Irish affairs as uncertain and comical as his 
seat on an Irish car, which “ Vacuus Viator” duly sets forth 
in the letter. From its loose style, and the circumstances 
attending its production, probably no one would treat it 
seriously, but it touches on one matter of fact, and completely 
invertsit. The Commissioners who administer the Irish Land 
Acts have not “the strongest interest,” or any interest, in 
prolonging the present uncertainty, as ‘‘ Vacuus Viator” was 
informed. Both Chief and Assistant Commissioners hold 
permanent appointments under the Crown, under Mr. 
Balfour’s Act of 1891.—I am, Sir, &c., Pat. 

[“ Vacuus Viator” is not exactly an average Englishman, 
but one of the most experienced observers alive.—Eb. 
Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 





MERRY AUTUMN. 


GOLDEN woodland, sea-blue sky, 
Crests of cloud-waves tossed on high ; 


Bouncing breezes, lustrous showers, 





Leaves and berries gay as flowers 
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Purple storms in rainbow belt, 
Morning frosts that flash and melt ; 


Dawns arrayed in gorgeous light, 
Dazzled earth in motley dight. 


Robins flute a sprightly tune, 
Orchards glow with apples strewn ; 


Sunbeams bless the gathered sheaves, 
Children chase the skipping leaves ; 


Buds glow plump in glossy sheath ;— 
Who dare call this rapture death ? 
Autumn’s neither sick nor sad ; 
Spring’s begotten; God is glad. 
ALFRED HAYES. 





TO ‘PROWL,’ MY CAT. 
You are life’s true philosopher, 
An epicure of air and sun, 
An egoist in sable fur, 
To whom all moralists are one. 


You hold your race-traditions fast,— 
While others toil, you simply live, 

And based upon a stable past, 
Remain a sound conservative ! 


You see the beauty ofthe world 
Through eyesfof unalloyed content, 

And, in my study chair upcurled, 
Move me to pensive wonderment ! 


I wish I knew your trick of thought, 
The perfect balance of your ways; 

They seem an inspiration caught 
From other laws in older days. 


Your padded footsteps prowl my room 
Half in delight and half disdain ; 

You like this air of studious gloom 
When streets without are’cold with rain! 


Some day, alas! you'll come to die, 
And I shall lose a constant friend ; 
You'll take your last look at the sky 








And be a puzzle to the end! C. K. B. 
BOOKS. 
—_—@—. 
A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY DURING THE 
REFORMATION.* 


As the Bishop of Peterborough advances, the scale of his work 
alters wonderfully little. The first volume, it is true, covered 
the whole period of the great schism, whilst the second carried 
matters on to the death of Pius II. But these two volumes 
were obviously introductory ; with the Italian Princes in the 
third volume, whose history is continued in the fourth, we 
begin the age of the Reformation, and hear the mutterings of 
the storm which the present and fifth volume describes, Thus 
we have three volumes devoted to about sixty years, the fifth 
being concerned with the eventful ten which begin with 
Luther’s objection to the Indulgences, and end with the first 
step in the divorce of Henry VIII. We can now form some 
estimate of the value of the Bishop of Peterborough’s history. 
As it grows, it becomes clear that we can only properly com- 
pare it with that of Von Ranke: it has by its scale, and we 
may add by its merits, long outdistanced all others. We 
should not have excepted Von Ranke had it not been that the 
estimation in which his History of the Popes in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries has always been held, would make 
it impertinent to pass it by without explaining in what it fails 
to satisfy current requirements. Its want of the power to 
interest any one who is not a student by profession is hardly 
to be reasonably put forward as an objection; it arises 
partly from the fact that most people depend upon a trans- 
lation. It may also be said at once that history written in the 
early part of this century is not quite the same thing as his- 
tory written at the present day. But the real and permanent 
defects of Von Ranke’s history, and precisely those which 





* A History of the Papacy during the Period of the Reformation, Vol. V. B 
XM. Creighton, Lord Bishop of Peterborough, London: poten and Co, 1994, 








a 
guide us in dealing with that of the Bishop of Peterbo 
are the sad want of the simple power of telling a oliep aaa 
it discloses, and the way in which original authorities 
employed. Itcan be maintained without fear of contradiction 
that there is not here a general view of the march of events - 
there are essays upon particular points of an admirable kind, 
there is the most praiseworthy impartiality, and there ig the 
attraction which pioneer work always supplies. But it all 
forms rather the material for history than history itself, This 
want of narrative power also led Von Ranke into the fault of 
using one class of authority, the relations of the Ambassadors 
too largely. That is to say, he did not sufficiently Weigh their. 
merits and criticise their authors. 


Whether these considerations are accepted or not, is of ye 
little matter; for we feel sure that for the future the Bisho 
of Peterborough will hold the field. He has shown that he 
possesses excellent narrative power. He has alsoa sense of 
humour and a practical common-sense which have saved him 
from being either dull or hysterical. Let any one who doubts 
the value of these qualities in a historian consider carefn]} 
his account of the Borgias, of Savonarola, and, above all, of 
Pius II. His general purpose has been admirably kept to, 
Who else could have avoided the temptation to mingle in the 
affairs of the Empire in the fifteenth century? Who could 
have kept his hands off Charles the Bold? In looking back, the 
Bishop may well be surprised at his own moderation. In the 
present volume we have the disadvantage of going over well. 
worn ground. An objection which might be raised to the first, 
two chapters is that the temptation to give a short biography 
of each of those mentioned in the account of Humanism jp 
Germany, and the Reuchlin struggle, has proved too strong 
for the author, and the presence of these slabs of necessarily 
fragmentary information may be reasonably objected to 
Their opinions and philosophy are another matter. This ig 
a slight defect, but in these days of biographical dictionaries, 
when outside Italy and really not dealing with the front. 
rank actors in the Reformation itself, the historian of the 
Papacy would do well to save space as much as possible. 

The story of Luther and the Indulgences is an old one, but 
the Bishop of Peterborough throws wonderfal light upon it 
by a clear account of the doctrine of Indulgences. The 
enormous number of those who are satisfied with mere names. 
can be shown no better than by a consideration of the multi- 
tude who tell this story without any proper explanation of 
this point; and yet it is of fundamental importance. Itis 
true that the Bishop of Peterborough did not find out the 
simple explanation of the rise of the system himself, but he. 
certainly did not find it clearly set forth in any English 
History of the Reformation with which we are acquainted. 

The reader will, however, hurry over the German portion of 
the book. He remembers Roscoe, and wishes to get back to 
Italy. Looking at things to-day, the centre seems to have 
shifted to Germany in 1520, but to the men of Luther’s time 
it was still at Rome. No one has shown better than the 
Bishop of Peterborough how little the responsibility was felt,. 
how the Papacy became secularised, how the only basis upon 
which the Pope could found a world-wide dominion was aban- 
doned for the sake of a petty principality. This was not the 
work of a day; its results only are dealt with in this volume; 
the guilty died unpunished, and the retribution for some of the 
greatest crimes the world has ever seen fell on their common~ 
place successors. The Bishop of Peterborough is at his best in 
dealing with men; he is by nature a biographer. But he has 
not quite such interesting men to tell of as he had in previous 
volumes. We find no Alphonso V. in this volume, no Ludovico 
Sforza, no Charles VIII.; the idealism, good and bad, of the 
fifteenth century is gone, and a system of politics which pro- 
duces Francis I. and Charles V.and Henry VIII. is a poor 
substitute. In entering into the combinations of the powers 
so enormously increased by the new national character of the 
European States, the Papacy was tossed to and fro, Inits 
temporal aspect it was a pigmy playing amongst giants; ita 
spiritual authority had vanished. A turn in the game resulted 
in the sack of Rome and the personal degradation of Clement 
VII. But so low had the Papacy sunk that his captivity 
excited only a languid interest. Wolsey evolved a scheme 
which would have entirely altered the history of the Church 
if carried out. Clement, from his weakness, had no voice 10 
what followed, and we are left at the point where the difficulty 
begins which, throwing out of Communion an important 
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£ Europe, reduced the temporal power still lower. At the 
jen time, the men are born who will conduct the spiritual 


counter-reformation. 





SOME FRENCH STORIES.* 

: 1 MarGueritre is one of the most rising among 
th said French novelists, and Ma Grande is a very 
attractive specimen of his work. _The number of editions 
that it has already gone through in France gives pleasant 
evidence that the French public is ready to welcome a novel 
which, though fall of cleverness and brightness and up to the 
time in every way, has not a word in it which could offend 
the most fastidious and delicate tasie. Ma Grande is the 
charmingly told story of a young professor at the Lycée 
Louis-le-Grand, who has been brought up by a sister twenty 
years older than himself. Marie-Anne, Noél QGuislain’s 
“ Grande,” is an excellent woman of strong character, violent 
prejudices, and a devotion to her young brother which leads 
to almost tragic consequences when he very naturally falls in 
love, and marries a young Russian girl with whose family he 
and Grande have made acquaintance in the country, in his 
summer vacation. The terrible struggle of Grande with the 
jealous agony she feels at seeing her place with Noél taken 
by a stranger, though nothing can be better or more unselfish 
than the behaviour of both towards her, is described with real 
and pathetic power. This is the chief motive of the story; 
but it is embroidered all along with clever descriptions and 
quaint characters charmingly touched,—such as Sonia’s 
mother, Mme. Tratkoff, a delightful abbé, M. d’Hautpont, the 
old servant Margaude, and best of all, a young poet, Edése 
Kastor, of the new pessimist and symbolist kind, who finds 
nothing in life but “le méme spectacle toujours, toujours!” 
While munching Mme. Tratkoff’s peculiarly excellent crépes, 
he goes on :— 

“*Mais est-ce que la vie ne dégotite pas toute dme qui se 
respecte? Oh! la vie, amour, la gloire, éternelle blague!..... : 
Devant l’impudente duperie de cette existence, j’estime que le 
suicide seul est logique, correct et distingué ! ’—‘ Pourquoi ne se 
tue-t-il pas tout de suite, alors?’ pensa Mademoiselle Guislain.” 
But M. Kastor, answering her unspoken question, goes on to 
observe that “la vie vraiment ne vaut méme pas qu’on s’en 
prive.” He afterwards declaims his sonnet, “ Episcaphie’ 
by name, which is worthy of Mallarmé, and of which we 
cannot resist quoting a few lines,— 

“ Flamme veule a la poupe ni méme de barre! 
Quais de V’espoir et la Dame dans son atour 


Et le regard de cette foule sur la tour 
Extrorse vers la mer vide de mes gabares. 


Hémérocalles! c’est le salut du retour. 
Cette lampe haute ot tournoyérent les phares, 
Cette fleur et nénie en buccins et fanfares 
Ont bien signifié toute mort de l’autour.” 

Another excellent story recently published, which, if it does 
not reach the heights or depths of M. Margueritte, is full of 
grace, liveliness, and good feeling, and may safely be recom- 
mended to all readers, is La Folle du Logis, by the author of 
the always popular Terre de France and La Contre-allée, both 
formerly reviewed in the Spectator. This is a story of country 
life, of the loves, friendships, and troubles of several simple 
and straightforward young people. It bears upon it the stamp 
of real life, and one seems to learn from it that romance and 
self-will are making their way even into the close preserves of 
old French respectability, and that young people are no longer 
ready to accept without a question the husbands or wives pro- 
vided for them by prudent relations. There is something 
very pretty in the picture of young Pierre de Chaveroche and 
his mother, and we feel sure from the beginning that his 
romantic fancy for Mdlle. Alice de Toyrac will somehow arrive 
atahappyend. At the beginning, nothing could have looked 
more hopeless. The two cleverest characters in the book, 
perhaps, are the worthy curé, the family friend, with his 
: Hum! hum!” and the little folle Lucette, who takes matters 
into her own hands in such a very original fashion, and fits 
her relations into their places all round. The arrangement 
by which she does this is quite French enough to satisfy any 
one who expects to find a difference between French and 
English proprieties, if not human nature. 


The same author’s volume, called Deuz Gloires, contains 





* (1.) Ma Grande, Par Paul Margueritte, Paris: Ernest Kolb,—(2.) La 
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Paris: inrnest K jHypno 3 Ch t d'Zcole, Par Francois de Julliot, 
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three stories. Laying down La Folle du Logis, and taking up 
this, we meet with another distinct side of “Francois de 
Julliot’s ” talent. In the former book, she was at play; her 
charming pictures were drawn with the lightest touch and in 
the brightest colours; the dark realities underlying life were 
faraway. In this book she is sadly, even cynically in earnest. 
“ Deux Gloires” is the story of two young men, a musician and 
a painter, intimate friends, struggling and failing together in 
the battle of life. Both had had a taste of fame, or rather of 
success ; the first painting by Patrice, the first composition by 
Verbert, had delighted the critics, and the public, as it some- 
times does, had followed readily in their wake. But the 
second attempts had met with very different fortune. If 
Patrice has tried to follow where the highest art leads him 
“Ce n’est plus ca...... On vous avait assez avertis de 
rester dans votre genre ”—while Verbert’s Marche a la Gloire 
fell on a careless, inattentive silence, left no more impression 
than the flame of a candle blown out. And as one cannot live 
long on a first success—never well paid for—and as immortal 
works cannot be produced in a day, especially under the 
shadow of disappointment, Verbert and Patrice find them- 
selves very soon in the hands of M.Solsmisch, the Jew. They 
had no interest to help them on, and it is difficult enough to 
keep on one’s feet in the world of art at all. “ Quelques pas 
of aes orion on tombe; les camarades vous passent sur le corps.” 
Under these circumstances there is nothing for it but to accept 
M. Solsmisch’s offer,—3,000 francs, to be repaid by 10 per cent. 
on their gains for ten years; or in case of death, all their pic- 
tures, sketches, and musical compositions to belong to the Jew. 
At present all these were worth nothing; but if the artists 
were dead they might be worth a great deal. At last, with 
several conditions, the bargain is struck, and the next we hear 
of the two young artists is that they have been drowned off 
Dieppe. ‘Then we find ourselves in a crowded room where 
Patrice’s paintings are exhibited, and Verbert’s piano stands 
veiled in crape. All Paris is there, and the talk of all Paris is 
most amusing, showing the liveliest side of the author’s talent. 
There is real fun, with a bitter taste it is true, in the chatter 
of this crowd of would-be critics. It has suddenly become the 
fashion to admire the work of the young painter who has 
perished so tragically :— 


“Tl n’y a pas a dire, c’étaient de vrais artistes...... Une 
belle piéce, ma foi...... Savez vous qu’au Salon de l’année 
derniére, ce jeune Patrice a exposé un tableau trés réussi P—Com- 
ment donc! c’est moi-méme qui l’ai signalé a la critique. ..... 


Et cette adorable romance sans paroles de Verbert, je suis une des 
rares personnes qui l’aient entendue; vous ne la connaissez pas > 


199 


—Mais si; mon Dieu si! 


In the meanwhile, a grand funeral service is held for the 
young men, according to the conditions they had made with 
M. Solsmisch, and here their relations, who concerned them- 
selves very little about them in life, come eagerly forward to 
claim the right of mourning for artists of so much distinction. 
Then we have an extremely clever and satirical description of 
a spiritualist séance, at which the spirits of Verbert and 
Patrice announce themselves. Then the relations of the 
young men bring a law-suit against Solsmisch the Jew to 
deprive him of the works of art now become so valuable, which 
had passed into his possession at the death of the artists: 
Then—as we certainly expected all along—claims of Jew and 
of relations are alike disappointed by the appearance in court 
of Verbert and Patrice as living men. Let us hope that 
“Tout Paris” forgave the disappointment, and that the 
cleverly earned fame did not at once disappear. 


“Un Cas d’Hypnotisme” is a clever but very unpleasant 
little story of the uses to which that science may be put. 
After Francois de Julliot’s fashion of laughing aside at the 
puppets she sets to play, it is tolerably plain that the heroine 
of this episode was never really hypnotised at all, and did not 
even imagine that she was. 

“ Changement a’Ecole” is the most attractive, if the saddest, 
of thethree. We have here again a young man of genius, but 
this time his talent is literary. He is an idealist of the finest 
order. To his fate attach themselves a young girl called 
Gloire and a little dog called ‘ Fortunio,’ and for a time all 
goes happily. Having triumphantly finished his idealist novel, 
which is to bring him the means of supporting himself and 
these two companions, he proceeds to offer it to editors 
and publishers,—alas, in vain! These scenes are clever and 
most ironical, suggesting rather too strongly and painfally 
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think that an unfortunate young man with a manuscript 
would hardiy be treated so by the least sentimental of 
London publishers:—‘ Votre premier ouvrage! Et vous 
supposez que nous nous chargeons d’un premier ouvrage? 
Et qui lira un premier ouvrage? Vous figurez-vous des gens 
venant acheter un premier ouvrage P”—“ Permettez, monsieur, 
aucun auteur n’a commencé par un second ouvrage.” As 
the poor author, whatever may happen to himself, cannot 
allow either Gloire or ‘ Fortunio’ to die of hunger, he finds a 
situation as sick-nurse for Gloire with his old master, M. 
Raphaél, the prince of idealists, who teaches that soul is 
everything, matter nothing, and cares for no company but 
that of his pictures and books. Bya clever stratagem, he 
insinuates ‘Fortunio’ into the house of a lady who had lost a 
dog very like him. Then, having found shelter for his two 
friends, the idealist goes on his way alone for the winter, 
hoping to reclaim them both in spring. And for once fate 
smiles upon him,—his book is published; he buys new 
clothes and furnishes his empty rooms. Then he goes to M. 
Raphaél’s house in search of Gloire, and finds that the elderly 
and spiritual invalid is resolved not to part with her; she is 
to be his ange gardien for the rest of his life. And she bas no 
wish to leave wealth and comfort and M. Raphaél to share 
the uncertain fortunes of the young struggling author. So 
Gloire forsakes him. And when he goes to reclaim ‘ Fortunio,’ 
frankly telling his whole story to the old lady, who believes 
him to be her own dog, she not only refuses to listen, but 
*Fortunio’ himself ignores his old name, growls at his old 
master, treats him as an insolent Bohemian, and barks him 
downstairs. And this is why the young author changed his 
school, and from an idealist became a realist. It was bad 
enough to be deceived and forsaken by a woman. “ Mais un 
chien, c’est plus fort.” 

It will be seen that the motive and treatment of this story 
are essentially French; but in saying this we must add a 
remark of which no one who knows Francois de Julliot’s 
writings will doubt the truth ; that she knows how to treat a 
doubtful subject with perfect delicacy. “ Changement d’Ecole” 
in some hands might have been so worked out that one would 
hesitate to recommend it to the ordinary English reader. As 
it stands, it has the nature of a fairy-tale, pessimistic and 
ead, yet so lightly touched that the characters seem more 
like impersonations than real people, and all passions are 
softened into a kind of softly mournful allegory. Yet one 
knows throughout that the author is deeply in earnest. 
Comparing these two recent books, she seems more charming, 
though perhaps rather less interesting, when, to use her own 
words at the beginning of La Folle du Logis, she tells “ des 
choses fallacieuses ” to the young girls of France, who form, 
we suspect, not the least appreciative half of her public. 





THE REFERENDUM IN AMERICA* 
{THE United States of America form the great political work- 
shop of the world. On the four-and-forty anvils presented by 
the States of the Union have been and are being hammered ont a 
thousand experiments in every branch of political mechanics. 
There is not a problem in the organisation of the State the 
solution of which has not been attempted in one or other of 
the American Commonwealths, and tried under conditions 
which make the experiment useful and memorable. The 
schemes of American politicians may occasionally appear 
crude and fantastic, but in the great majority of them is 
displayed the sound political sense and the instinct for 
statesmanship which is the proud heritage of our race. For 
the world at large the experiments of the Americans are 
useful, but for us in England they have an altogether special 
value. Though our institutions may differ greatly at the top, 
the rock-bottom is the same. We, as they, are governed by 
the doctrines expressed in the Bill of Rights. We, as they, 
obey the principles of the Common Law.—The Common Law 
is as much a part of the law of the United States as it is of 
the law of England.—Hence, if an experiment succeeds in 
America, or if an institution shows itself there not to be 
contrary to the genius of the race, we have good ground for 
believing that it will not fail in England. One political 
procodent. from Awerica is worth a hundred from Wasi or 
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It is then with no little interest that English readers wil] 
approach Mr. Paxson Oberholtzer’s painstaking and thoroughly 
impartial account of the experiments in law-making by popular 
vote which have been made in the United States, Before 
however we describe any of these experiments, it will be as well 
to say something as to the origin of the Referendum in 
America, and to note that though the thing exists in America, . 
the name does not. The genesis of the idea in America is to 
be found in the desire of the men who shaped the Constitu. 
tions of the communities which had changed from colonies into 
sovereign States, to obtain the solemn and deliberate assent of 
the people as a whole to the institutions by which they were to 
be governed. If that assent was once obtained, no one could 
doubt or question the validity of those institutions. Hence it 
became a constitutional custom not to consider any Consti- 
tution valid until it had been referred to and approved by 
the people. But if the Constitutions, as a whole, ought to 
be referred, so ought alterations and amendments. Hence 
grew*up the practice of declaring that all constitutional 
amendments must be referred to the people. But when this 
stage had been reached, people began to notice the great 
advantages which were secured to those laws which were part 
of the Constitution. They at least could never become the 
sport of hasty or corrupt legislation. Next, it was noticed 
that there was no hard and fast line between constitutional 
and other laws, and that a law could be made constitutional 
by calling it so. In this way was developed the plan of putting 
into the Constitution a State’s best laws,—i.e., the laws which 
for a variety of reasons were considered too precious to be 
trusted to the Legislature. It was only one more step to ordain 
that if laws were made on certain subjects by the Legislature, 
those laws should be referred to the vote of the people before 
they became law. Hence law-making by popular vote may in 
America take place in any of the following ways:—(1) On 
Constitutions as a whole. (2) On strict constitutional amend- 
ments. (3) On alterations in laws which are not strictly con- 
stitutional, but which have been declared so in order to 
secure a popular vote on their amendment or abrogation. (The 
Liquor laws in certain cases have been made part of the 
Constitution.) (4) On laws dealing with subjects in regard to 
which the Legislature is bound by the Constitution to institute 
a reference to the people. (5) On laws which a Legislature, 
for reasons of its own, determines shall be referred to a 
popular vote. (‘‘ The location of the State capital.” This is 
a form of Referendum which has often been used.) 

The following is Mr. Oberholtzer’s account of the machinery 
by which constitutional amendments are usually put to the 
people :-— 

“The ballots are usually worded as simply as possible, the 
electors being supposed to have read the amendments, the law 
requiring them to be advertised in every part of the State, in the 
newspapers. Thus in Pennsylvania at the special election in 
1889, when an amendment was submitted proposing the prohibi- 


tion of the liquor traffic, the amendment was described simply as 
the ‘ Prohibitory Amendment.’ The ballots were as follows :— 





PROHIBITORY AMENDMENT TO 
THE CONSTITUTION. 


Against the Prohibitory Amendment. 


PROHIBITORY AMENDMENT TO| 
THE CONSTITUTION. 


For the Prohibitory Amendment. 











When but a single amendment is submitted at a time, the ballots 
usually read ‘ For the Amendment’ and‘ Against the Amendment.’ 
In some States when more than one amendment is submitted at 
the same election, as for instance, in New York at the election in 
1892, the amendments are numbered. For example, in New York, 
for the third amendment in the group, the following description 
was printed on each ballot : ‘Amendment No. 3, proposing an 
amendment to Article VII. of the Constitution, relating to Onon- 
daga Salt Springs.’ In Georgia, at the election in 1892, when 
several amendments were submitted, a sample ballot was worded 
as follows :— 
RATIFICATION. 
(Amendment prevent to Constitution, providing for annual sessions of the 
General Assembly.) 
AGainst RATIFICATION. 
(Amendment ppent to Constitution, providing for annual sessions of the 
Assembly.) 


In California, in 1892, when the people voted on several amend- 
ments, the ballots were by the Australian system, the propositions 
being stated as follows :— 





Senate Constitutional Amendment No. 10. (Increasing legisla- YES. 
tive session to one hundred days.) ..........cc:cccsceeceesesseeeeeeeeees NO. 





Assembly Constitutional Amendment No 7. (Limiting debts of YES. 
counties, cities, towns, townships, Boards of Education, and 
School Districts, to a year’s revenue, except by a two-thirds 
MUIR ick sc dg} coneavesideSssceededivace ody covgadteb Gestaceds sqscceosve ta abunevelts NO. 
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We have extracted this somewhat long quotation in order to 
show the British elector that the Referendum is not “ prac- 
tically impossible.” Perhaps the sight of a ballot-paper not 
unlike the ballot-paper with which he is accustomed to vote 
for complicated men, may make him think that it would not 
be contrary to the law of gravitation to vote by similar means 
for “complicated measures.” 

We cannot deal with Mr. Oberholtzer’s account of the 
Referendum in regard to localities (Local Option), or in the 
matter of City Charters, but must find space to say something 
as to his interesting chapter on the way in which the Coxyts 
have treated law making by popular vote. Asa rule, they seem: 


to have been somewhat jealous of the Institution. They: 


have, however, not been able to interfere with its éperation 
in cases where the Constitution prescribes the Referendum, 
but only in those where the reference has been decided on by 
the Legislature of its own will. Mr. Oberholtzer’s work is a 
purely legal one, and does not attempt to show that any special 
benefits, or the reverse, have followed the use of the Referen- 
dum. He merely gives the facts, and hence we cannot quote 
from him any general opinion on the results of popular legis- 
lation in America. Before we leave his book, we will quote 
his list of some of the subjects which have been placed in State 
Constitutions to secure that any fresh dealings with them 
shall be referred to the people. It shows how strongly the 
current is setting in favour of the Referendum :— 


“The constitutions have become the repositories for much of 
the legislation which before was left to be enacted by the Legis- 
latures. For example we have to-day such provisions in the 
constitutions as the following :—Establishing a public-school 
system, and stating, in minuteness, as to how it shall be 
maintained; establishing colleges, universities, and other insti- 
tutions of learning; fixing the scheme of revenue and placing 
limits upon the taxing power; exempting certain properties from 
taxation and detailing the manner of assessment; prescribing 
the subjects for which the appropriation of public money may be 
made, and limiting the power to create indebtedness ; organising 
the militia forces ; stating how railroad and other companies may 
become incorporated, and the rules which they shall observe after 
incorporation ; fixing the rate of interest; prohibiting the sale 
and manufacture of liquors; prohibiting lotteries; fixing the 
salaries of public officials; establishing or prohibiting banks ; 
making rules fur the management of penal and reformatory insti- 
tutions ; prohibiting prize-fights and duels; defining the relations 
of husbands and wives, and debtors and creditors; establishing a 
legal day’s work ; stating the methods of administration which 
shall be employed in counties, cities, townships, and other local 
districts; making legislative and congressional apportionments ; 
removing from the State Legislatures the power to make city 
charters and vesting it in Boards of Freeholders, chosen by the 
electors within the respective cities. Indeed, there are now few 
matters, which are subjects for legislation at all, that, according 
to the new conception of a constitution, may not be dealt with by 
the conventions. It is only after considering the nature of this 
new conception that the Referendum as exemplified in America 
is seen to have its closest likeness to the institution as it exists 
to-day in Switzerland.” 





A NEW HISTORY OF INDIA* 

THB history of the conquest of India by the English is per- 
haps the most complete and the most interesting record of 
the transference of the sovereignty of a nation from one 
people to another, that has ever been written. Beginning with 
such slight footholds as sufficed to establish a few factories on 
the coast at convenient spots for the exchange of English 
goods for Indian muslins and spices, despised by the great 
Sovereigns whose protection we humbly sought, we have, in 
three centuries, acquired the control of the whole of the great 
Indian Peninsula and Burmah, and turned the occasional 
oases of peace and prosperity that before our advent dotted 
this huge continent with spots of green into one vast expanse 
of verdure. That this beneficent change has not been accom- 
plished without some divergence from the straight path of 
political rectitude cannot be denied, but the busy detractors 
of our great Indian administrators cannot pretend that the 
conquest of India has been accompanied by greater atrocities 
than the conquest of any other country by any other nation; 
while not a few conquests might be readily recalled which 
have brought not a blessing but a curse to the conquered. 

But there is another fact that will perhaps strike the 
“students and colleges,” for whose use the book is designed, 
more forcibly than the instances that are given of commercial 
trickery or political baseness,—the unhappy frequency with 
Which stories of British cowardice—there is no other word 
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for it—occur during the hundred years ending, say, in the 
middle of this century. ‘“ Marching across with great 
rapidity, Haidar sat down before Mangalore in May, 1768 
The town being open to the sea, and the British commander 
one to whom discretion was the better part of valour, more 
than a thousand British troops took to their boats, leaving 240 
of their sick and wounded comrades to the mercy of the 
Mysore adventurer.” And again, the well-known story of 
the sack of Calcutta:—“ Before any help could have arrived, 
on June 16th, 1756, the Nawab attacked the walls, defended 


only by 250 white soldiers, about as many armed citizens, and 


about 1,500 native matchlock men. Drake, the President, 
with others of his council, took refuge on board the ships in 
the river, and dropped down the stream, leaving the defence 
to a brave civilian, named Holwell. The place was taken on 
the 20th, and the remaining Europeans, 146 in number, were 
driven at the bayonet’s point into a cell in the Fort, where they 
had to pass the June night, without water, in a space of 20ft. 
square, with two small windows.” About 120 were suffocated. 

It was with no intention of doing more than barter that we 
first settled at Madras, Bombay, Surat, and Calcutta. Nor 
even, when in after years the military genius of Clive and the 
administrative skill of Warren Hastings had raised us from 
the position of mere merchants to that of Diwan of the 
Eastern Provinces, did the idea of sovereignty enter into the 
minds of our officials; they would have been satisfied with the 
establishment of a few Treaty Ports such as we now have in 
China. But to establish Treaty Ports upon a firm basisa 
firm native Government is required, and this is precisely what 
there was not in India at that time; for the Empire of the 
Great Moghul was breaking up, and the Mahratta Con- 
federacy which sought to take its place was at no time much 
more than an association of freebooters who changed colours 
and places when and as often as it suited them. Itis from 
the grant of the Diwani that the modern history of India may 
be said to date. The British now ceased to be mere merchant 
adventurers; they became Administrators of a Province and 
extensive landowners. From that time forward, they have 
gone on adding field to field until the ardent aspirations of 
Josiah Child (whose policy was almost the only exception to 
the modest policy above mentioned) have been more than ful- 
filled by the assumption by his successors of the sovereignty 
or control of the whole of India and Burmah. 

In judging Mr. Keene’s book, it is necessary to bear in mind 
the information afforded by the title-page that it is written 
for the use of students and colleges; this object it may be 
said to accomplish, being a good summary of the principal 
events that have occurred in India from the beginning of the 
historical period to the present time, being also divided con- 
veniently into sections, and supplying at the end of each sec- 
tion a short list of authors who may be consulted for the 
period under discussion. This is good, and the average school- 
boy will perhaps be glad that the book is no more than it is; 
for had it been written in readable form, instead of being, as 
it is, 2 long list of facts in two volumes, it could hardly have 
been comprised in less than eight volumes; but students, and 
those inhabitants of colleges who are not mere schoolboys, wil} 
probably be sorry that the story has not been told in a more 
extended and connected manner, with greater regard to literary 
form, while they may be possibly provoked into hostile criti- 
cism of the work by such lapses as (p. 287) :— “The merits 
and demerits of the Permanent Settlement have been tersely 
summoned up;” (p. 385), “ The boundary between the Com- 
pany’s territory and those of Scindia.’”’ Akbar is also said to 
have made a complete departure from the systems of his 
later successors! which, if true, Gredits Akbar with some skill 
in clairvoyance; and many others. 

Mr. Keene has contrived to avoid controversy, which is very 
desirable in a work intended for the immature minds of 
students. He has simply stated his facts, and given his 
references, and treats even the policy of Lord Ripon with a 
judicial calm which is not often found in an Anglo-Indian 
writer whose service dates from before the Mutiny. In con- 
nection with this policy, and in a general retrospect of the 
effect of our government of India, he devotes some space to 
discussing the probable increase of absolute happiness the 
people have derived therefrom. Absolute huppiness is not 
easy to define or attain. In the ryot it probably consists in 
the absence of hunger, work, and the tax-gatherer. If this 
is so, his happiness is lessened, for, though we have decreased 
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the hunger, we have given more work and more tax-gatherers. 
The ryot does not trouble himself about the justice of the 
claims made against him, but their amount. He has been 
taught for many generations that he has to part with a 
portion of his earnings to persons who represent a power 
strong enough to enforce payment, and he does not care to 
know what becomes of the pice when once he has ceased to 
possess them. It is quite possible that his position in 
the world as a man is improved, but he does not derive 
so much satisfaction from the improvement as we could 
wish. In any case, it may be considered certain that if 
asked he would, like any other man, reply: “In the old days 
we could buy grain and rice one hundred seers to the rupee,” 
&c. Moreover, what immediately concerns us as rulers is not 
so much the happiness of the governed as the preservation of 
law and order; and in times like the present the past history 
of our rule in India should be familiar to every one to whom 
authority is given in that country. More than once the hand- 
writing has appeared upon the wall. Under similar circum- 
stances what has happened before will happen again. To-day 
there is no excuse for ignorance. The lives of thousands of 
English men and women, and of tens of thousands of Hindoos, 
Mussulmans, and Parsees, are in the hands of men whose 
duty it is to prepare themselves for the future by the study 
of the past. Those who have not already done so, should 
take Mr. Keene’s book for their guide, and with its help read 
carefully all that has been written upon the events which 
preceded the Mutiny of 1857. 





MOUNTAIN-CLIMBING IN THE DOLOMITES.* 


No class of men have ever emulated Alexander more than 
the mountaineers. “New peaks to conquer” has been their 
motto since they first made the Alps their own; and the 
ambitious cyclist only follows in less dangerous and poetic 
paths when he strives after fresh conquests for his wheel- 
The fever of the Alps has won votaries more devoted than 
almost any other of the exercise-fevers, and the constant 
change of scenery and experience which accompanies them 
upon their way supplies the never-failing stimulant of mind 
to keep the energies at work during the intervals of climbing. 
The percentage of accidents is wonderfully small, apt to 
impress when they happen, just as railway accidents do, 
by the sensational nature of their usual surroundings. 
And the present writer has it upon the authority of one of 
the oldest and experienced members of the Alpine Club, that 
the want of observance of ordinary caution and foresight, 
and neglect of some one of the established rules, is respon- 
sible for almost all the accidents that do occur. To observe 
the minutest care in details, and the closest inspection both 
of axe and rope, and to be content throughout with slow 
and equable up-hill pace in the easy places where the 
temptations to long strides are pressing, are among the 
elementary precautions which the rules prescribe. Who 
amongst us whose recollection of humorous portraiture goes 
back to the famous travels of Brown, Jones, and Robinson, 
but recalls Doyle’s two delightful drawings of the long man 
Jones as he outpaced his companions at starting, and the 
same pedestrian carried back, exhausted, by their support ? 
“Poor Jones! Who would have thought he ever could be 
tired P” 

But it is not with such elementary mountaineering as this 
that Mr. Davies is concerned. He is a climber of the most 
advanced and accomplished kind, fearless and cautious both, 
according to the laws to which we have alluded. Of his 
favourite guide, Luigi Bernhard, one of the few who had 
ascended the notable Fiinffingerspitze, or Peak of the Five 
Fingers, when he undertook it, he writes that he is also “of the 
too few who appear to balance a high degree of enterprising 
courage with a caution in details which never slumbers.” 
And under this skilful guidance he undertook the ascent of 
the singular peak which in appearance, from the spirited and 
suggestive sketches with which the author has himself adorned 
his work, so fitly represents its name. Viewed from the 
northern side, it takes so exactly the shape of the hand 
extended in an upward direction, as to vie with the closest of 
Nature’s best-known imitations in rock. The Peak of the Five 
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Fingers is the centre of the Fassa group, and the whole of Mr, 
Davies’s attack on the stronghold is a matter for interesting 
description. At the village of Livinalungo, he entered upon 
the last preliminary stage of his drive :— 

‘My new vehicle was a marvel of power within strait limits, 
In bodily shape between a costermonger’s cart and a coffin, it was 
nearly as strong as a steel ram, and a heavy keel of stout timber 
running from end to end inclines me more towards the nautical 
resemblance. It might have served for a kind of a mountain 
monitor, tossing merrily along (not on billows, but) on four tight 
little wheels, two a long way in front and two a long way behind, 
all utterly springless. My bag and I popped up and down in the 
hold ; sometimes I fell upon the strapped cushion and retained 
the seat, sometimes I was ousted by ‘Gladstone.’ The comparative 
smoothness at the start was like the calmer water of the harbour’s 
mouth, but where the Livinalungo commune or parish terminated, 
there the road ended and the breakers began. True, a braid of 
footpaths cut the turf as far as Araba, a settlement strewn about 
on the grassy slope, but here all traces ended. Gaily we launched 
out over the sea of turf, and aiming for the lowest dip of the 
mountain range, continued for miles of comparatively easy going. 
Here and there a brook with steep banks had tobe ‘ rushed,’ when 
of course I viewed the process from outside. In one such place 
the horse jumped down first; as he put his fore-feet upon the 
opposite bank the front wheels of the vehicle thumped down into 
the stream, the contents were hurled in all directions, but the 
trap held together. There was then a pause for breath; next, 
with a mighty effort the game little nag sprang upon the bank, 
bringing down the hind wheels with a burst and a crack that 
jerked the front ditto half out of the stream, and then a nimble 
second spring secured them. Another short pause, and again a 
brave dash, and the whole construction was once more upon the 
level sward.” 

Drawing in full view of the range after this, Mr. Davies gives 
us a good example of an unaffected power of graphic 
description :— 

“Where the bright Dolomite summits caught the setting sun a 

fiery glow of rosy pink, seen nowhere else in the world, seemed to 
shine through the peaks as if the rock were an ember all aglow. 
The shadows of this strange rock are pale cobalt-blue, deepening 
into purple, and as I saw them that evening, the Fassa Dolomites, 
with the giant hand of the Fiinffinger, afforded the most unworld- 
like scene of brilliant beauty and unapproachable weirdness it 
had ever been my lot to behold. Apparently hanging in the air 
at times, they lingered before us for some hours, until with the 
sinking sun they vanished.” 
The weather promising ill, our mountaineer devoted a day of 
rest to sketching, and in trying to imagine to himself the sort 
of existence which children must lead in the utter isolation of 
the valley where he lay in wait for his mountain; but philo- 
sophically concluding from observation that they pitied him 
as much as he did them, he diverged into the reflection that 
man’s conception of the actual misery of the animal creation, 
“based upon a scientific knowledge of the whole, and luridly 
illuminated by our own sensitiveness and imagination,” is 
about on a par with this for error. No remarks whatever upon 
the subject of animals having led up to this, we feel rather more 
at a loss as to Mr. Davies’s philosophical attainments than as 
to his faculties as observer, artist, or mountaineer. It is as 
if he suddenly felt obliged to indulge in a sentiment, and had 
not quite made up his mind to what it was to relate. 


The Peak of the Five Fingers, as a kind of Dolomite 
Matterhorn, defied many assaults for a series of years. In 
1888, Herr Dr. Darmstidter, of Berlin, made an attempt on 
the south-east side, accompanied by our author’s friend, Luigi 
Bernhard, and another guide, and from the Daumenscharte, 
or “ junction of the thamb” with the other digits, succeeded in 
climbing 200 ft. up the wall of the second finger. Thence, how- 
ever, the party were desirous to retrace theirsteps, as the rocky 
aréte which came next was extremely steep and disentegrated, 
and seemed to the doctor too friable and dangerous. In 
the summer of 1889, the Prussian doctor repeated his attempts 
more than once, publishing his experiences on each occasion, 
and kindling, as our author expresses it, “the mountaineering 
appetite for the inaccessible” by declaring that the peak 
could never be conquered except under conditions exceptionally 
favourable, or by artificial aids. In the same year the moun- 
tain defeated several attacks by two rival invaders from 
Vienna and Botzen, and for 1890 she was let alone, except 
for two attempts, one by Mr. Norman Neruda, which was 
stopped by the unmelted ice, and another by Messrs. Schmitt 
and Santner, the self-same champions of Botzen and Vienna, 
who on August 18th that summer achieved the summit, and 
published a very short account of the climb in the Austrian 
Alpine Times, which caused a sensation, as Mr. Davies tells 
us, in every Alpine club in Europe. Herr Schmitt’s descrip- 
tion, strong as it was—and it is republished in the book before 
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us—justifies Mr. Davies’s account of it as free from all self- 
assertion, though it ends with a kind of challenge to the 
climbing world. “The expedition is by far the most difficult 
which I have ever undertaken. In no other peak are there so 
many difficult nor so many dangerous places to overcome. 
Who will bring down our cards?” In twelve months more 
the mountain justified her conqueror’s estimate, and it is 
characteristic of our age that the second triumph over its 
difficulties in September, 1891, was achieved by a woman. 
To Madame Imminck, of Amsterdam, “one of the most 
accomplished mountaineers of the age,” belong the second 
honours; while curiously enough, Mr. Norman Neruda accom- 
plished the ascent by another route at practically the same 
time, each party hearing the voices of the other “ mysteriously 
sounding through the rock-riven heart of the peak.” Herr 
Helversen, of Vienna—the Germans, so far, seem to have had 
the peak very much to themselves—was the first to print a 
detailed description of the ascent of the Five-Finger Mountain, 
and that, too, is set out at length in Mr. Davies’s pages. “ At 
about the same time, a week after Madame Imminck, and a 
week before Dr. Helversen, Mr. H. T. T. Wood conquered on 
behalf of England from yet another side, that of the south- 
east, and Mr. Davies, in 1892, was the next to Mr. Wood. 
He gives a full and noteworthy account of it, the most novel 
feature to mountaineers being probably the time record. 
Messrs. Schmitt and Santner accomplished their whole 
expedition in 16 hours 35 minutes; Mr. Norman Neruda in 
15 hours 25 minutes; Dr. Helversen in 17 hours; and Mr. 
Davies in 11 hours; certainly a great advance in the matter 
of rapidity. The next attempt to Mr. Davies’s, by Herr 
Stiickler, of Stuttgart, terminated fatally, partly through the 
inevitable rashness which attends these abortive efforts. 

The work ends with an account of the ascent of another of 
the peaks, the Langkofel; and we are edified by reading of the 
reunion of the party with some hundred Hungarian, Austrian, 
and Italian guests at the Hotel Réssl at St. Ulrich, where 
there were no British, yet English was so generally spoken, 
that an irate Bohemian doctor left it in disgust, on the 
ground that no other language was to be heard. As we read 
different books of travels, nothing puzzles us more than the 
wide discrepancies as to the relative predominance of each 
especial tongue. Mr. Davies’s book ends with a spirited 
eulogium on his favourite sport, which inspires us with more 
both of sympathy and admiration, than so far can the feats 
of the cyclist. “The only good climbing is safe climbing,” 
he says modestly enough. For, as we study some of the 
drawings illustrative of the ascents—such, for instance, as 
that of Luigi Bernhard beginning on the Peak of the Five 
Fingers, we that stay at home are apt to experience some- 
thing like a shiver down the back, and to wonder what 
dangerous climbing may be like. It is even a little sugges- 
tive of the exploits of Mr. Haggard’s famous climbers in She. 
But the book is a good book, and as far as description can 
really reproduce feats of the kind, it is, to our mind, very 
successful. 


A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH AND 
GERMAN.* 
THIs very important work would be much more useful had 
the able author confined himself to narrower limits, as a book 
of half the size would have been better suited to the inclina- 
tion and comprehension not only of schoolboys, but of average 
University undergraduates,—we mean, of course, considering 
the mode in which linguistic studies are prosecuted in this 
country, of which, with reverence be it spoken, we do not 
altogether approve. This might have been easily done had 
the Professor adhered to the investigation of the English and 
German languages solely ; whereas, by his constant references 
to the Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit, he has rendered a work of 
great learning and ability, useful principally as a book of re- 
ference for such teachers as are competent to understand it, 
and to the few youths, “Queis meliore luto finxit precordia 
Numen.” Let it not be supposed however that, because we 
deem this work too copious and erudite for the majority of 
our British youths, as well as for too many of their teachers, 
we have found the perusal of it in any degree onerous or 
superfluous,—on the contrary, we have read it with pleasure 
and interest, and obtained much satisfactory information on 
many difficult points, though we fear the Professor is too 
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imaginative when he derives our English penny from the 
Latin patina, a round and flat dish, the coin being also round 
and flat, but so too is a sovereign or acrown-piece. Wemight 
as plausibly deduce the word from the Latin pannus, a rag 
or fragment, it being a rag (and a very small one) of a shilling 
or florin. Seriously speaking, we think it takes its origin 
from the Danish penge, money in general, as the French 
monnaie came to be restricted to the smaller coinage. Nor 
can we feel confident of his accuracy in deriving silly from 
the Gothic silda-leik, strange, queer, eccentric, the root of 
which we admit is found in seld-om, sel-couth, and the German 
selt-en, preferring to deduce it from the German selig, blessed, 
hence innocent, and finally, in a corrupt state of society, too 
stupid to do any one any wrong. According to this view the 
word has suffered the same process of deterioration as the 
Greek id:arns and <iyéns and our own noforious and individual- 
Thus, too, the word parson, which, beyond all doubt, was at 
one time an honourable designation, has for nearly two hun- 
dred years been used only in a contemptuous sense, and is now 
adopted by none but the enemies of the National Church, in 
order to insult her ministers with impunity. The true origin 
of the word bas as yet not been clearly ascertained. We 
believe it to be a Druidical term. 

Professor Henry gives us, as his first axiom, that the com- 
parison of any two languages should not be entered on until 
the rudiments of both have been mastered, and in this view 
we concur, if by “rudiments” he means the general rules of 
grammar, which may be learned rapidly and effectually in a 
very short time, provided labour be not wasted in getting up 
exceptions and irregularities which are rarely met with in 
reading or speaking, and prove nothing of any importance. 
But we deem it an equally necessary pre-requisite that the 
student should be possessed of a large stock of words in his 
own language, and of a moderate supply of those of the lan- 
guage he is learning, and with which he purposes to institute a 
comparison. That he should enjoy this viaticum is, however, 
we fear, rather to be wished for than expected, for sure 
we are that three-fourths of the respectable youth of Britain 
have, up to the age of twenty-five, but a very limited command 
of their mother-tongue, and use that little ungrammatically and 
inaccurately. Assuming, however, that the student possesses 
this groundwork, he should next proceed to compare such 
words as exhibit a resemblance in form, sound, and sense, and 
of these the industry of Professor Henry furnishes an ample 
supply. Reference must also be very frequently made to the 
original meaning of each word rather than to the sense now 
in use,—e.g., the German dumm is clearly the same as our 
dumb, and must formerly have had that sense, though now it 
denotes want of intellect, not of the power of speech, which is 
expressed by stwmm, and therefore our author has wisely called 
to his aid the Pre-Germanic and Meso-Gothic tongues, so far 
as they can be ascertained or even guessed at. 

Much also can be learned from provincialisms ; a Northamp- 
tonshire girl gleens at her young man, and the German 
gliihen—to shine brightly—is used by the best authors. The 
Scottish Celt will take no more kummer, i.e. trouble, than 
he can help, and the Teuton objects to the same toil under 
the same name. The Forfarshire peasant sleeps on a Kaf- 
bed, so too does the Prussian, while the southern English 
prefer the softer form chaff. 

But we fear we have already exceeded our limits. Professor 
Henry’s book is neither dry nor unattractive, but so replete 
with linguistic facts, that the memory is liable to be severely 
taxed, and we must therefore say to such teachers as may be 
willing and able to use it, “ Nocturna versate manu, versate 
diurna.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Among the Tibetans. By Isabella L. Bishop, F.R.G.S. (The 
Religious Tract Society.) —This is one of the slightest, but also one 
of the brightest, most lifelike, and most perfectly balanced, of Mrs. 
Bishop’s works. It gives, in five brief but bright chapters, the 
author’s experiences during a journey which she undertook one 
June from Srinagar to the uplifted plateaux of Lesser Thibet with 
a party which “consisted of myself, a thoroughly competent 
servant and passable interpreter, Hassan Khan, a Panjabi; a seis, 
of whom the less that is said the better; and Mando, a Kashmiri 
lad, a common coolie, who under Hassan Khan’s training, 
developed into an efficient travelling servant, and later into a 








smart Khitmatgar.” As usual, Mrs. Bishop’s pictures, drawn from 
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the life, are temptingly quotable, and did space allow, we should 
reproduce several of them, because, better than anything in the 
way of criticism, they indicate the character of the book. Even 
with present limitations, we must give this vivid passage :— 
“Not greater is the contrast between the grassy slopes and 
deodar-clothed mountains of Kashmir and the flaming aridity of 
Lesser Thibet, than between the tall, dark, handsome natives of 
the one with their statuesque and shrinking women, and the ugly, 
short, squat, yellow-skinned, flat-nosed, oblique-eyed, uncouth- 
looking people of the other. The Kashmiris are false, cringing, 
and suspicious; the Thibetans truthful, independent, and friendly, 
one of the pleasantest of peoples. I ‘took’ to them at once at 
Shergol, and terribly faulty though their morals are in some 
respects, I found no reason to change my good opinion of 
them in the succeeding four months.” Or take the delightful and 
characteristic description of Usman Shah, who was sent to meet 
Mrs. Bishop when she entered Kashmir :— He wore a turban of 
prodigious height, ornamented with poppies and birds’ feathers, 
loved fantastic colours and ceaseless change of raiment, walked 
in front of me carrying a big sword over his shoulder, plundered 
and beat the people, terrified the women, and was eventually 
recognised at Leh as a murderer, and as great a ruffian in reality 
as in appearance.” Those who are familiar with Mrs. Bishop’s 
books are also aware that she is above all things a realist; but 
we cannot help wondering if it is realism or humour that makes 
her say of one of the deities represented on a chod-ten or relic- 
holder, that it “has a striking resemblance to Mr. Gladstone.” 
When Mrs. Bishop describes her adventures—including, by the 
way, one in which she almost lost her life—she gives to her 
narrative a picturesque vividness which is unsurpassed by any 
living writer of travel. Of course, her journeys in the present 
book are over tolerably familiar ground, but it can be at least said 
that she makes “wonders from the familiar start.” When she 
comes to deal with the manners and customs of the Thibetans, 
she acknowledges her obligations to Mr. Redslob, a Moravian 
missionary, whose premature death seems to have been a great 
blow to Thibetan scholarship, and who appears to have been in a 
very real sense the “ father” of his “ people.” Mrs. Bishop bears 
the very highest testimony to the good which has been done by 
the preachers of Christianity, especially by “those noble German 
missionaries, learned, genial, cultured, radiant, who, whether 
teaching, preaching, farming, gardening, printing, or doctoring, 
are always and everywhere ‘living epistles of Christ, known and 
read of all men.’” Christian missions have made Mahommedanism 
militant in Africa ; they seem to have had the same effect upon 
Buddhism in Thibet. “Theabbot of the Kylang monastery lately 
said to Mr. Heyde, ‘ Your Christian teaching has given Buddhism a 
resurrection,’ The actual words used were, ‘When you came here, 
people were quite indifferent about their religion, but since it has 
been attacked, they have become jealous, and now they know,’ ” 
On the whole, and while there can be no question that Mrs. 
Bishop has produced a fascinating book, it is doubtful whether 
climatic considerations will allow many of her readers to follow 
her. Whowould care to spend even forty-eight hours at Lachalang ? 
There Mrs. Bishop noted a solar temperature of 152°, only 35° 
below the boiling-point of water in thesame region. To atone for 
this, the mercury falls below the freezing-point every night of the 
year ; thus the difference of temperature in twelve hours often 
exceeds 120°. 


Belief in the Divinity of Jesus Christ. By the Rev. Father Didon 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—This volume contains a series of 
eight “conferences” given during Lent. Father Didon addresses 
himself to the unbeliever, rather than to the heretic. To them 
he makes a very forcible appeal, couched in language which may. 
seem now and then to be even too vehement. In short, they 
are characteristic specimens of Romish pulpit eloquence; our 
preachers are more self-restrained, whether therefore less effica- 
cious it would not be easy to say. 


Winter and Summer Excursions in Canada. By C. L. Johnstone. 
(Digby and Long.)—That part of the British public which is occu- 
pied with the everlasting problem, “ What shall we do with our 
sons?” ought to be greatly obliged to Mr. Johnstone. He tells 
the simple truth about Canada, and the simple truth is not easily 
to be got. Some people have no proper opportunities of discover- 
ing it,—the traveller, for instance, who pays a summer visit; 
others know it, but will not tell it, among these are not a few 
land-agents ; the Canadian Government cannot be wholly praised 
for candour and completeness in its statements. Of the land- 
agents, Mr. Johnstone has some amusing experiences to relate. 
One gentleman, seeing him to be a new arrival, offered him some 
land in the near neighbourhood of a projected railway. The railway 
has not got beyond the stage of project yet. Another threatened 
to dismiss the official who kept a record of the weather, because 
the temperature was not high enough to makea tempting item in 








the Company’s prospectus. Yet the poor man did his best. He put 
the thermometer where the flue ran up the wall, and put a wooden 
covering over it. Whatever may be the significance of the true 
facts about the Canadian climate, it is quite certain that these 
facts ought to be exactly stated; and that the statement should 
accompany all official prospectuses issued for the information ang 
guidance of emigrants. Myr. Johnstone knows of cases in which 
men have suffered severely in health from the insufficient clothing 
with which, in their ignorance of the truth, English settlers have 
gone over. The writer of this notice has an experience of much 
the same kind. The estimate for an outfit which he received 
from an apparently competent adviser was quite insufficient ; had 
it been adhered to, the young men for whom it was intended must 
have suffered greatly. The ambition of the Canadian Government 
is to obtain for the Dominion a population of Russian density, 
Such a population, it is pointed out, would be subject to alarming 
vicissitudes in the food supply. It is noteworthy that of the 
existing five million about three are of pure or mixed Indian 
descent. Mr. Johnstone tells us that intermarriage between 
white settlers and the Indian race is far more frequent than any 
one out of Canada knows. His book, it must be understood, is 
not meant to discourage emigration, but to put the matter ona 
right footing. 

The Ban of Mablethorpe. By E.H. Dering. With a Memoir of 
the Author. 2 vols. (Art and Book Company.)—Personally, we 
think that the most interesting portion of these volumes is the 
anonymous memoir of the writer. Mr. Edward Heneage Dering, 
of Baddesley Clinton, Warwickshire, was a cultivated country 
gentleman of a somewhat unusual type. Hecared for none of the 
ordinary pursuits of his class, but devoted himself wholly to 
literature; and having become in comparatively early life a 
convert to Roman Catholicism, his devout religious enthusiasm 
prompted him to saturate his work—which was mainly in tke 
form of fiction—with his personal convictions. The presence of 
this element, while it increased the interest felt in his books by 
sympathetic readers, did not conduce to their success as works of 
art; and indeed, Mr. Dering never rid himself of a certain stiffness 
which so often marks the work of the amateur. He married a 
lady better known than himself, Georgiana, Lady Chatterton, in 
whose published memoirs are some interesting details of Mr, 
Dering’s life. His great wish was to do for England what his 
friends, Liberatore and Cornoldi, had done for Italy—to familiarise 
his countrymen with Catholic philosophy by popularising the 
teaching of St. Thomas; but he died before being able to carry 
into effect the great aim of his life. Our own feeling is that Mr. 
Dering’s work in fiction, though it gives some idea of his wide 
culture, hardly does him full justice. There is dramatic, some 
critics may say melodramatic, material in his last story, The Ban 
of Mablethorpe, but the cumbrousness above referred to makes it 
less attractive than it would have been had Mr. Dering possessed 
a lighter literary touch. The ordinary simple-minded Protestant 
reader will stand aghast at some new readings of history,—eg., 
the remark that ‘Queen Mary’s husband was respunsible 
for turning three of the greatest scoundrels in England, Cranmer, 
Latimer, and Ridley, into pseudo- martyrs.” 

Aphorisms from the Writings of Herbert Spencer. Selected and 
Arranged by Julia Raymond Ginger. (Chapman and Hall.)—It 
does not need to accept Mr. Herbert Spencer’s philosophy to 
acknowledge the force and variety which he gives to the expres- 
sion of his thought. Some excellent examples of these qualities 
are to be found in this volume. 


In Due Season. By A. Goldwin. (Digby, Long, and Co.)—A 
doctor meets a young lady of unusual character in the consulting- 
room, and is attracted by her, and she by him; but he is married 
and does not forget the fact. Such, in short, is the plot of In 
Due Season. But it is a good study of two naturally noble, well- 
balanced characters, and though worked out in over four hundred 
pages, the interest in the narrative is kept up fairly well. There 
is some good and painstaking work—too much of it, indeed—and 
the author deserves at least as much credit as the reader, for per- 
severing to the end. All ends correctly, as can easily be foreseen. 
We have a certain respect for works like this, but no enthusiasm, 
and our authoress must transfuse a little warm blood into her 
cold-blooded fiction to become readable. 

Sussex. By Augustus J. C. Hare. (@. Allen.)—Mr. Hare is 
at home in Sussex; he is a resident in the county, and comes 
of a family which was for some time connected with one of its 
most interesting and picturesque sights,—Hurstmonceux Castle. 
Accordingly, he writes an excellent book about it. Limits of space 
obviously hamper him, He would like to write a county history, 
but he has to write a guide-book. The difficulty of combining 
these two is, one might say, insuperable; yet Mr. Hare comes a6 
near to overcoming it as man may do. Any one who wants to see 
something of the county could not take a better companion. And 
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the county is indeed worth’ seeing. The north-eastern corner is, 
considering its nearness to London, strangely unsophisticated ; 
while the western part, with Midhurst, the Vale cf the Arun, &c., 
is remarkably beautiful. 

The Factory System and the Factory Acts. By R. W. Cooke- 
Taylor. (Methuen.)—Mr. Cooke-Taylor, who speaks with the 
high authority of an Inspector of Factories, gives, by way of in- 
troduction, an account of various cognate matters, describes the 
“factory agitation,” the Parliamentary inquiries, the Factory 
Acts passed during the two periods 1833-67 and 1967-91; he 
goes into details about various occupations and trades which 
have been made liable to Government interference, and speculates 
on what will ultimately happen in the case of others which are as 
yet untouched. There are, as he points out, some obvious defects 
in the present system, which is most capricious in what it does 
and what it fails to do. Letterpress printing, for instance, is a 
carefully. inspected industry, while typewriting, in which the 
competition is apt to be severe and the labour sometimes exces- 
sive, is wholly neglected. This book, one of the “ Social Questions 
of To-day ” series, is full of valuable information.——With this 
we may mention, as belonging to the somewhat similar series 
the “Social Science Series” (Swan Sonnenchein and Co.)— 
which has now attained very considerable proportions — 
The Labour Question, by T. G. Spycer, B.A. (Mr. Spycer, who 
acted as “Précis-writer’” to the Commission, describes his 
book as “An Epitome of the Evidence and the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Labour”), and Population and the Social 
System, by Francesco 8. Nitti, a searching inquiry into the 
Malthusian and cognate theories, the criticism of which will be 
best left to experts ——-At the same time we may mention The 
Evolution of Modern Capitalism, by John A. Hobson (Walter 
Scott), a volume in the “Contemporary Science Series.” A 
peculiarly interesting chapter is that which deals with the 
subjecs of “ Women in Modern Industry.” It was reported that 
Mr. Hazell, when candidate for Leicester, promised to cease as 
soon as possible the employment of female compositors in his 
printing works, This would be done to conciliate the Labour party 
What would happen if female franchise were to be established ? 
We should have candidates promising to discharge male com- 
positors.——-We may mention another volume belonging to this 
series, Man and Woman, by Havelock Ellis. Here, again, we have 
a work, valuable doubtless, but appealing to a strictly scientific 
circle of readers. 

Andrew A. Bonar, D.D.: Diary and Letters. Transcribed by his 
daughter, Marjory Bonar. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—The fact of 
a diary kept without interruption for more than sixty years is in 
itself sufficiently remarkable. The first entry was made on August 
2l1st, 1828, the last on Tuesday, December 6th, 1892. Dr. Bonar’s 
last sermon was preached on December 25th, in that year; five 
days afterwards he died so quietly that he seemed not to be aware 
of his condition, while those about him hardly knew when he 
passed away. The book is not one for criticism. Dr. Bonar was 
evidently a man of vivid, sensitive piety. His diary shows a con- 
stant anxiety to keep up to astandard of personal holiness; doubts 
of any other kind do not seem to have troubled him. 

Towards Utopia. By “A Free Lance.” (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.)—This “ Free Lance” has no little of the Don Quixote. 
Doubtless he means well, as indeed did “ the friendless people’s 
friend,” but he is a little, or even not a little, “touched,” to 
judge by some of his speculations. If a gentleman meets his 
cook, he does not take off his hat to her, he indignantly complains. 
It is sufficient to reply that it is not part of our manners ; though 
one might add that a distinguished person, who was wont to 
do this very thing, Louis XIV., was about as mean and selfish 
in his relations to women as a mancouldbe. Hecomplains again 
that there are no less than seventy-three thousand coachmen and 
grooms in England. In Utopia, “to a very great extent private 
possession of horses will be superseded by the hiring of horses 
from a large public establishment.” We presume there will be a, 
country as well as town in Utopia. Who is to take care of the 
hired horse in the country? “ Free Lance” would say, “Let the 
hirer groom him himself.” Very easy for a doctor, say, or an old 
man, ora woman. Of course, now and then “ Free Lance” lights 
upon a truth ; there are abuses and absurdities in our social system, 
as there have been ever since a social system existed. But of all 
squalid and dismal existences, the Utopia to which this writer 
would bring us would be the worst. 


Medieval and Renaissance Libraries. By J. W. Clark. (Mac- 
millan and Bowes, Cambridge.)—Mr. Clark begins with the Roman 
libraries, as the models after which medieval and even modern 
libraries were more or less shaped. These consisted either of a 
book-closet (as found at Herculaneum), or of a chamber set apart 
for the purpose, such as Cicero describes. Monastic libraries are 
to be found in the Benedictine houses. They were for many ages 





of the closet type; it was comparatively late that rooms which 
should accommodate both books and their readers were con- 
structed. Resemblances to them may be found, Mr. Clark thinks. 
in some of the College libraries,—in that of Merton, for instance. 
Much interesting information is given about these and other 
matters. There are a few illustrations, but many have had of 
necessity to be omitted. 

Theatricals, By Henry James. (Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.) 
—Mr. James candidly tells us in his preface that the two comedies 
contained in this volume were “ conceived and constructed wholly 
in the light of possible representation,” but that “they had not 
the good fortune to consort”? with conditions which it was hoped 
they might successfully meet. In brief, they would not do for 
the stage. No reader, be he as admiring a reader as can be 
imagined, of Mr. James’s novels, will be surprised. These are 
not dramatic; indeed the writer is the leader of what may be 
called the non-dramatic school of fiction. Between Mr. James’s 
novels and his comedies we can see but little difference. The 
people talk very smartly to each other, and develop their 
characters while they talk very naturally. Perhaps that ought 
to be enough for a playgoer, but as a matter of fact it is not. 
The playgoer wants situations, and if he does not get them he 
will not be content with any substitute, however clever. 


How Gertrude Teaches her Children. Translated from the 
German of Pestalozzi by Lucy E. Holland and Frances C. 
Turner. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Ebenezer 
Cooke. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—Pestalozzi’s book was 
published in October, 1801, when the author was in his fiftieth 
year. It has never been translated in its entirety into English. 
Indeed, we are given to understand that no one but the practical 
Pestalozzian can rightly understand it. Some of the terms have no 
proper equivalents in England, and can only be appreciated—so 
the editor tells us—by following his trainof thought. Certainly, 
notwithstanding the simplicity of the title, the book will not be 
found easy reading. At the same time, it is obviously of high 
value. The editor prefixes an interesting introduction, partly 
historical, and partly vindicatory of Pestalozzi from hostile 
criticisms that have been made on his principles and methods.—— 
It will be interesting to compare with the volume noticed above 
that contains a copious exposition of the same subject, The 
Principles and Practice of Teaching and Class Management, by Joseph 
Landor (Alfred M. Holden). Mr. Landor is eminently practical. 
The objects and methods of teaching, varieties of lessons, 
“teaching devices” (with the various headings of “ Questions,” 
“ Ellipses,’ “Illustrations,” “ Lectures,” “Fixing Devices”), 
and Class Management are successively discussed. He then takes 
the various subjects of elementary education, and gives practical 
details of the most effective ways of teaching them. This seems 
to us, as far as we have been able to examine it, a complete and 
careful manual. 

The Jewish Question. (Gay and Bird.)—“Is there a Jewish 
question at all?” asks the unknown author of this book. “I 
maintain there is not,” he goes on to answer, “in the sense in 
which we speak of a Labour question, or the Eastern question, or 
the Home-rule question.” Anti-Semite movements he regards as 
unimportant, though they may cause inconvenience to individuals. 
The action of Russia he accounts for by the explanation that it 
is the outcome of the “Russia for the Russians” idea. As a 
matter of fact, the Russians hate the Germans worse than they 
hate the Jews, and would expel them to-morrow were they not 
deterred by the consideration that they would have a powerful 
government to reckon with. The author passes on to consider 
the “ Mission of the Jews.” It was by “the wondrous design of 
Providence that the people of Israel were dispersed over the 
world in order that it might penetrate with its spirit the whole 
of humanity.” This is the text on which he enlarges, and which 
he proceeds in subsequent chapters to illustrate by references both 
to the past and to the present. He makes out a very strong case 
for his people, and has some criticisms which are not less true 
than keen on some of those who affect to despise them. “ What 
manners,” he asks, “or grace of bearing have many of the 
jeunesse dorée of London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, or Newport ? 
Awkward and stupidly shy, if not coarse and swaggering, 
illiterate and poor in taste, selling libraries and works of art 
which their ancestors have collected, and looking upon the refined 
Jew or merchant who buys them for his house as a parvenu or 
outsider.” 

History of Westmoreland. By Richard S. Ferguson. (Eliot 
Stock.)—This is an excellent volume of the “Popular County 
Histories” Series. No one could know his subject better than 
the learned Chancellor of Carlisle, who has already made more 
than one valuable contribution to the history of the sister 
county. A chapter on the “Early Inhabitants” is followed by 
another which deals with the subject of “Roman Westmoreland.” 
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After the departure of the Romans, the history of Westmoreland 
becomes obscure; the main part of it belonged to the British 
Kingdom of Cumbria. At the time of the Conquest it was far 
from being wholly within English borders. As a county, it makes 
no appearance in Domesday-book; but some portions are in- 
cluded in Yorkshire. The “Norman Settlement” is described in 
chapters, two of which are devoted to the Baronies of Kendal and 
Appleby respectively. Appleby has a chapter to itself, as befits 
the county-town, albeit the smallest county-town in England. 
It now contains between two and three thousand inhabitants. In 
the thirteenth century it had at least three times as many. In 
1814, and again in 1288, the Scots burnt it. It was concerning 
the representation of Appleby that the Countess of Pembroke 
made the famous reply to a Secretary of State who had suggested 
a Government candidute:—I have been bullied by a usurper, 


neglected by a Court, but I will not be dictated to by a subject.. 


Your man shan’t stand.” She was a lady of an imperious 
temper, one of the most generous of human beings, but a stickler 
for her rights. On one occasion she spent £200 in litigation 
with a tenant about a single hen. Kendal, a more important 
place, has also a chapter to itself. Altogether, Mr. Ferguson has 
made the most of his space. The fine old county histories, with 
their leisurely exhaustive method, are beyond the reach of com- 
parison, but in view of the shortness of human time and the 
shallowness of the human purse, these “popular” histories are 
good substitutes. 


Roger Williams, the Pioneer of Religious Liberty. By Oscar S. 
Straus. (Fisher Unwin.)—Allowing for the lapses of American 
spelling, this little book is of its kind a model. Unlike the 
great mass of historical biographies—and particularly those of 
American manufacture—it is of most exemplary brevity, while 
nothing of vital interest in regard to the hero’s public career or 
concerning the public affairs of the period is omitted. At the 
same time we are not altogether disposed to follow Mr. Straus in 
ranking Roger Williams with Luther and Cromwell, as one of 
the three epoch-making men of modern history. Williams was 
an earnest English Nonconformist who migrated to the New 
England Colonies to escape what are called “the Laudian 
persecutions,” only to find that John Cotton of Boston and the 
other Puritan leaders had set up a still more intolerant theocracy 
in New than the Archbishop had in Old England. Williams 
however had the rare virtue of consistency, and was truly the 
pioneer of tolerance; in fact, the founder of the system of “a 
Free Church in a Free State.” No sooner did Williams perceive, 
in the immortal language of his great master John Milton, that 
“ New presbyter is but old Priest writ large,’ than he escaped 
from the Puritans of Massachusetts, and founded a new 
community at Providence, Rhode Island. This community was 
the first in Christendom to proclaim and uphold the principle 
of religious liberty, or what Professor Gervinus suggestively 
terms “ The Miltonian right of Schism.” That eminent writer, in 
his “Introduction to the History of the Nineteenth Century,” 
adds that Roger Williams’s principles—entire liberty of con- 
science in religious matters, and the uncontrolled power of the 
majority in secular affairs—have spread and become indeed the 
spiritual foundation of the United States. “They have super- 
seded the aristocratic commencements of Carolina and New 
York, the High-Church party in Virginia, the theocracy in 
Massachusetts, and the Monarchy throughout America; they 
have given laws to one quarter of the globe, and dreaded for their 
moral influence, they stand in the background of every democratic 
struggle in Europe.” There can be no doubt from this standpoint 
that Roger Williams, though by no means a man of exceptional 
genius or ability, deserves to be ranked among the great ones of 
the earth. Though a much smaller man than Milton, he was 
more consistent; for Milton, in his famous plea for religious 
toleration, the “ Areopagitica,” with utter inconsistency advo- 
cated the extirpation of popery. Williams showed by his treat- 
ment of the Quakers, who were bitterly persecuted by the other 
Puritans of America, and whom he himself personally opposed in 
hot argument, how wisely tolerant he was. As a consequence, he 
was reviled and hated by the people of New England, who had 
themselves broken up their homes and crossed the ocean, rather 
than conform to Episcopacy ; and yet in their new home, with the 
solitary exception of Roger Williams and his followers at Rhode 
Island, they were ever ready to persecute all who differed from 
them in matters of theological dogma. 


New Epirions.—Alcott’s Little Women. (Blackie and Son.) 
——The One Mediator. By W. Humphrey. Second Edition. 
revised and enlarged. (Art and Book Company.)——Buddhism. 
By T. W. Rhys Davids. Sixteenth thousand. A New and 
Revised Edition, with Map. (S.P.C.K.)——Arithmetic Sor Schools. 
By Rev. J. B. Lock. New Edition, revised and enlarged. 


(Macmillan.)——Tolstoi’s Boyhood. Written by Himself. Trans- 








lated by Constantine Popoff. Cheaper Edition. (Stock. Sore 
The Sportsman’s Handbook to Practical Collecting and Preserving 
Trophies. By Rowland Ward, F.Z.S. Seventh Edition. (Rowland 
Ward.)——A Half-Century of Conflict. By Francis Parkman, 

2vols. Fifth Edition. (Macmillan.)}——Hadden’s Handbook on 
the Local Government Act, 1894. Second Edition. (Hadden, 
Best, and Co.) —-Low’s Handbook to the Charities of London, 1894 

(Sampson Low.)——Life of the Right Honourable William Henry 
Smith, M.P. By Sir H. Maxwell, Bart, M.P. New Editior, 
(Blackwood.)——Lessons in Our Laws. By H. F. Lester, B.A, 

Part I. Second Edition. (Cassell and Co.)——The Story of My 
Dictatcrship. Second Edition. (Bliss, Sands, and Foster.)— 
The Maid of Orleans. By the Rev. F. M.Wyndham,M.A. Second 
Edition. (St. Anselm’s Society.)——The Theory of Educational 
Sloyd. Second Edition. (George Philip and Son.) —— The 
Physical Geology and Geography of Great Britain. By the late Sir 
A. C. Ramsay. Sixth Edition. (Stanford.) A Girl’s Ride in 
Iceland. By Mrs. Alec Tweedie. Second Edition. (Horace Cox.) 
—-Scott’s Talisman. (Blackie and Son.)——Ethic of Benedict de 
Spinoza. Translated by W. Hale White and Amelia H. Stirling, 
Second Edition, revised and corrected, with new Preface. (T, 
Fisher Unwin.) —— Aldersgate Atlas of Modern and Ancient 
Geography. (Relfe Brothers. ——The Century Reciter. Edited by 
H. Savile Clarke. (F. Warne and Co.)——The Life of St. Philip 
Neri. By Alfonso, Cardinal Capecelatro. Translated by T. A 
Pope, M.A. 2 vols. Second Edition. (Burns and Oates.)—— 
Gunner Jingo’s Jubilee. Second Edition. (Remington and Co,) 
—-History of the World’s Columbian Exposition. (Simpkin.) 
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Leaning (J.), Specifications for the Use of Snheontg TOMO oceccoccccccces v 
Leighton (R.). Olaf the Glorious, Cr 8V0 ........ceseesesseesseesstesesenseenns (Blackie) 
Lesser’s Daughter, by Mrs. A. Dean (Pseudonym Library), 12mo ...(Unwin: 
Lewes (L.), Women of Shakespere, 8V0.........s00:.:e+eseeseees (Hodder Brothers 
Lightwood (J. M.), Treatise on the Posse:sion of Land, io. (Stevens & Sons, 
Lisle (G.), Examination Papers of the Chartered ‘Accountants ote oon 2/6 
BVO.......cccccccrccrreresererecscesecsecosceresseecessnecccseeserseteeeeenecsteseeereeses ilson, 
ing! 8 er of Rome, Book XXI., “translated, spice & , by E. 8. Crosley 


Labbock Y De Tie Wine OF Mabe Bn eisai cscccscctsccocsevescaenserescesne “Miecelitien 
, Songs of Zion by Hebrew Singers cy Med eval Times, 16mo( oat 2/6 
M.), 
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Luckock (a. M History of Marriage, cr Longmans, 
Macdonnell (G, A.), Knights and Kings of Chess, CY BVO ssessererserres(He COZ, 
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+.(Unwin) 6/0 
Stoughton) 7/6 

(Hodder) 6/0 
(Nisbet) 6/0 
«(Chatto) 32/0 


ie (J.), Devil’s Playground, cr 8vo... 
ened ) A.), The Psalms, Vol, ILI., 8vo.. 
Maclaren (J.), Beside the Bonnie Brier Bus 
Macleod (A.), A Man's Gift, cr 8vo 
Mark (H. 8.), Pen and Pencil Sketches, 2 vols. 8vo .. 


































, E.), A Compendium of Sheriff Law, roy 8vo......(Stevens & Sons) 25/0 
een CW. ay Electric Lighting, cr 8vo ............- penedadacedees (Whittaker) 5/0 
Miles (A. H.), Poets, &c., of the Century: Humour, Socicty, Parody, 
TAO wcossssbossecs mb sansnennadbeetn sventatinanenetennes (Hutchinson) 4/0 
Milton’s Works, Concordance to, by J. Bradshaw, roy 8vo ...(Sonnenschein) 12/6 
Mitford (B.), Ourse of Clement Waynflete, cr 870........+.-s0s00-. (Ward & Lock) 3/ 
Molesworth (Mrs.), My New Home, Cr 80 wrsessssseeseesesseeserseesee(Macmillan) 4/6 
Mundell (F.), Stories of the Lifeboat, 12mo 8.8.0) 1/6 
Mundell (F.), Stories of the Victoria Cross, 12m0 ....0...seeeeeess(S.8.U.) 1/6 
New Spanish Dictionary, B2M0 ...000.-sseeeeeeee piesa theceeae peakcaioroncecsd (Hirschfeld) 26 
Newton Booth of Oalifornia: His Speeches, &c., by L. HE, Crane (Putnams) 12/6 
Osborn (H. F.), From the Greeks to Darwin, 8V0 ..sssssereeesees (Macmillan) 9/0 
Osmaston (F.), Vox Amoris Dei, 12m0 _ ........4. <Son hein) 2/6 
Ostwald (W.), Manual of Physico-Chemical Measurements, 8vo (Macmillan) 7,0 
Paine (T.), Writings of, Collected by M. D. Conway, 8¥0 ....0+...... (Putnams) 12/6 
Parker (F. B.), The Elections of Parish Councils, 8vo .................. (Knight) 6/0 
Paul (M. A.), Led by Love, cr i Mixeturidersoes seeereshooseace .(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Pearson (J.), Pleasure and Pranks, 120 .....s00..ssscsesseeeesserereeenees -(Blackie) 1/6 
Pike (L. 0.), Constitutional History of the House of Lords, 8vo (Macmillan) 12/6 
Pollard (E. “> Under the War Clouds, cr 8V0.....s.++ss00000+ Rae a aes (S.SU.) 3/6 
Price (E. 0.), John’s Liky, cr 8vo : (Routledge) 2/6 
ailp (J.), Baron Verdigris, Cr 8V0 .......ss.sersrrsesssserseresssereecsseeeseeses(Honry) 3/6 
Teartecs (A.), Nuggets in the Devil’s Punch Bowl, er &vo -(Longmans) 3/6 
Shannon (J. C.), Who shall Condemn ? 12M0........0.sceeseeeeeeeeeess (Robinson) 2/0 
Shaw (W. F.), Manual of Addresses to Communicants, cr 8vo......(Mowbray) 3/6 
Sketch-Book of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent., 8V0..........sceseecserseeseseeseeseeees (Dent) 7/6 
Stables (G.), To Greenland and the Pole, Cr 8V0.....c.scsecsseersereeeserees (Blackie) 5/0 
Stewart (A.), Fair Norwegian, cr 8vo......... Sinica tienedaadinnsadadchetnsnsd (Oliphant) 3/6 
Stoddart (A. M.), Sir Philip Sidney, Servant of God, 4to......(W. Blackwood) 5/0 
Strachey (R.), Poets on Poets, L2m0.........seceessersersereencerseteesensees (K. Paul) 6/0 
Strange (C.), Beechcourt Mystery, Cr 8V0........:cssssseseceeeseeesrss (Newnes) 3/6 
Symington (M.), My Lost Manuscript, Cr 8V0.......cccccceceeceeees (W. Gardner) 6/0 
Ternant (A. L.), The Telegraph, cr 8vo.......... 5 (Routledge) 3/6 
Thorn (I.), Happy-go-Lucky, cr 8vo......... ste soeesanseebansaninsabomausscataies (Innes) 3/6 
Thorn (I.), The Harringtons at Home, cr 8vo... ....(Gardner) 1/6 
Turgenev (I.), House of Gentlefolk, 12mo .... - (Heinemann) 3/0 
Valentine (L.), We Three Boys, cr 80 ......ecccssoossesseesceccsserseecesees (F. Warne) 3/6 
Verne (J.), Claudius Bombarnac, cr 870 ..........0.0+.0008 Rectunacvbsmeciaane (S. Low) 60 
Voyage from Lisbon to India, 1595-6, by Albericus Vespuccius (B, F. Stevens) 15/0 
Wallace (W.), Banking Law, 8V0 ..........csseeeeeees eunvenscdeneceonceeee e«(E. Wilson) 12/0 
West (B. B.), Sir Simon Vanderpetter, cr 8V0... .....:0.csseereeeerees (Longmans) 5/0 


Whitcomb (S.), Chronological Outlines of American Literature (Macmillan) 6/0 
Whitfield (A.), Old Rhymes with New Tanes, folio .......... 






Wilkins (W. H.), The Green Bay Tree, cr 8¥0...........-. .....(Hatebinson) 6/0 
Williams (A. L ), St. Matthew, Vol. I., 8vo .... ..(K. Paul & Co.) 21/0 
Wood (F.), Law of Administrations, &C., 8V0......scssscecesssecereeseerees (H. Cox) 15,0 

















LIBERTY & CO.| MESSRS. LIBERTY AND CO, 


Eastern and INVITE INSPECTION 
TR ag of their latest deliveries of Eastern and European 
Cc Carpets and Rugs, comprising Anatolian, Ghiordes, 
AND Ushak, Axminster, Wilton, and Brussels makes, 

RUGS. Being large buyers and direct importers, Messrs 

Mlustrated Carpet Cata-| Liberty can offer every facility in regard to variety 

logue. Post-free on of design, excellence of quality and colouring, and 
application, | economy in price. 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


0 S89 kL E R. 
CBYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


OLD A UNIQUE COLLECTION OF 


CHIPPENDALE WARDROBES, CABINETS, 
a SIDEBOARDS, BUREAUS, 
SHERATON. | SECRETAIRES, TABLES, dc, 


Mlustrated Catalogues post-free on application. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, Wigmore Street, W. 


VIGOR’S 
HORSE EXERCISE AT HOME. — The 


HERCULES HORSE-ACTION SADDLE, VIGOR'S NEW SUBSTITUTE 
for HORSE-RIDING, has been tested and approved of by the most noted 
Equestrians of the day; it has been agen ordered by H.R.H. the 
Princess of Wales, and is pronounced by Dr. George Fleming, 0.B., late Pre- 
sident Royal College Veterinary Surgeons, and Principal Veterinary Surgeon 
to the British Army, to be a most efficient home substitute for the live horse. 
It quickens the circulation, reduces obesity, stimulates the liver, and aids 
digestion, The Lancet says :—“ The expense and difficulty of riding on a live 
horse are avoided.” —Full particulars of VIGOR and CO., 21 Baker Street, 
Portman Square, W. 

















The advice of a skilful Oculist or Optician 
should be taken when the first spectacles are 
required, as, unless the spectacles adopted in 
the first instance are exactly suited to the 
eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot after- 
wards be remedied. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


SP ECTAC LES. | Ophthalmic Optician (Author of ‘Our Eyes,” 


now in its Fifteenth Edition), 
may be consulted, free of charge, at 
63 Strand, London, W.O. 


FIRST 


Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
SM EDLEY’ S OONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 
*| Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
es; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c, 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 


HYDROPATHY, 


MATLOCK. 











Rorat AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 


For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 9th. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master, 

MA. Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 

Assistant Master at Harrow.—Among successes in July, di Entrances to 

bal ig toa g Sandhurst, and pass London Matriculation. Fifty Scholarships 
in the Schoo 








LOS DON — High class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 

modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 
professors in attendance. Highest references. Large house and grounds.—Lady 
Principal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 





Bigg Ae c= TUITION—SUSSEX COAST—A MARRIED 
CLERGYMAN, of twenty years’ experience in the tuition and manage- 

ment of boys, has TWO VACANCIES for pupils from 10 to 16 years of age. 

Each pupil specially prepared; individual teaching. No classes; carefal train- 

ing. Home care and comforts. Highest references. Fees from 21 guineas a 

pe. Coe gym., sea-bathing.—Address, Rev. R. P., at 69 Arlington Road, 
ondon, N.W. 





ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 

ee Stock and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 

TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. — 

preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
@erman.—_CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 





ELSTED SCHOOL.—A PREPARATORY SCHOOL in 

close connection with Felsted, will be OPENED in JANUARY, 1895, for 

Boys from 9 to 13. Fees, inclusive of all extras, £65 per annum.—Apply to C. M. 

— Esq. (Master of Preparatory School), or to Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, 
SOX. 





OLKESTONE.—PRIVATE SCHOOL and EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for LADIES.—Principal: Miss DESTERR#-HUGHES 
(ate High School Head-Mistress). Resident Foreign Governesses: Visiting Staff 
from London. Good Teaching and Maternal Oare. Reference kindly per- 
mitted to—His Grace the ArcusisHop of ArmaGuH; Sir Richard ain, Bart., 
M.D., F.R.C.P.; the Right Honourable Lady Mount Temple; Mrs, Arthur 
Hugh Clough ; Rev. F. 0. Woodhouse, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Folkestone; Parents 
of Pupils, and others.—9 Trinity Crescent, 





R. W. A. GILL, M.A., Fellow of Oriel, and Mr. HOWARD 

GILL, B.A, late Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge, PREPARE 

a few PUPILS for the UNIVERSITIES, or other Courses, at Carrington, 

Milford-on-Sea, Hants. Golf, boating, tennis, hunting, fishing, &. Bracing 
climate.—Terms and references on application. 





7INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. — Miss 

L. G. CRAIG is Licensed by the Council to RECEIVE GENTLEMEN’S 
DAUGHTERS attending this School. House on high ground close to downs. 
Good garden and tennis lawns. Reference permitted to the Dean of Winchester, 
Rev. Dr. Fearon. Miss A. BRAMSTON, Hon. Sec.—Address, The Homestead, 
Bereweeke Road, Winchester, TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 24th, 


T, ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
Py i bn 5 apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 

Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. For Prospectus, &o., apply to the Head- 
Master, J.D. McOLURE, M.A., LL.M., to the Boarding-House Master, or to the 
Secretary.—_MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, September 20th. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates), gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


HREE PENSIONS for POOR PREACHERS (Meredith 

Fund and Sir James Lancaster’s Charity), of the yearly value of £20 each, 
will be AWARDED by the SKINNERS’ COMPANY. Applications, on forms to 
be obtained from the Clerk of the Company, § Dowgate Hill, London, B,0., must 
be sent in by October 20th, 1894. 


AYING GUEST, with one LADY in South Kensington 
Flat, every comfort; Liberal terms.—Write to “S, Y.,” Willing’s 
Advertising Offices, 162 Piccadilly, W. 
O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, cate Pareto ogee ok -_ 
Strand, w.Q. 




















fall 
forms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asyluma, 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B, STOCKER, 8 Laneaster Place, 


YPEWRITING.—All Kinds of Copying; Authors’ Manu- 
scripts, Pedigrees, &c. Terms: ld. per folio (72 words), or 1s. per 1,000 
words.—Address, Miss NIGH TINGALL, The Avenue, Stevenage 








Just published, crown 8vo, price 52. 


POINTS of DIFFERENCE BETWEEN the ENGLISH, 

N an OTESTANT CHURCHES. oe de S A, 

Queen’s College, Cambridge. oy Re See NE 
Cambridge: J. Hau and Son. 

London: Stupgin, MARSHALL, Hamitron, Kent, and Co., Limitec. 


TI\HE POETRY of BROWNING.—TEN LECTURES by 
J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A., commencing on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 
13ch, 1894, at 3 p.m., at 16 SOMERSET STREBL, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. By 
kind permission of the Rev. R. P. Thompson. Tickets for the Course, £1 Is, 
may ke had of Miss REES, Hon. Sec,, 8t Finch’ey Road, N.W. Adm ssion to 





s'ugle Lec*ure, 2s. 67. 
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tc reer ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, LIY2RPoou 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 
ss 20,000,000 


INVESTED FUNDS .. 


vee ooe 





AGENOY for AMERIOAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 


23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23r a oe => 


acilities presented by their Branch House in London 
, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLIGATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.— spy . 
RMUAL. — Modern Decisions on Ritual and Kindreg 

Subjects. By Gzorce Jonun Tatsot, M.A, of the Inner Temple 

os _) 


BTREET, LONDON, W.O,, desire to call the a 
PUBLIO to the excellent faci 
or 


OATALOGUES sent on application. 


INVESTED FUNDS... oc cco oss 0s) 00s 
FIRE, LIFE, 


AnD LONDON anp 
INSURANCE COMPANY, GLOBE 


+» £8,406,405, 
ENDOWMENTS, 
ANNUITIES, 
EXPENSES MODERATE, 


, LIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sum Assared 
APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS. 
Heap Orrices: 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL.—7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 











PSTAIRS_ and 


Miss THACKERAY. 


By ° 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAME 
i fh Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in tities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 


i trand, W.O., to whom Subscriptions and 
Central Office, 18 Buckin, pone Set © Association should be sent eyoakers, fourth decade of the century.”—Law Journal. 
London: W. CLOWES and SONS, Ltd., Law Publishers, 27 Fleet Street, B.C, 


) from the Cornhil 


Donations towards the 
Messrs. 


DOWNSTAIRS. 


80M, BOUVERIE, and 00., 1 Pall Mall East, 5.W. 


PHLET, reprinted (by 





Now ready, crowa 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


Barrister-at-Law ; late Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
* Gives a clear exposition of the decisions and of the principles on whi 
have been made in the disputed matters of ritual.....Mr. Talbot poten ot 
stadied his subject with much care.’’—Spectator. “4 
* A convenient reference handbook.”—Guardian. 
“ Olear and impartial,”—Rock, 
“ This is a scholarlike and careful presentation of the legal questions which 
have arisen as a result of the movement begun at Oxford in the early part of the 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 


Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 

W. C. MAODONALD, Joint 

F. B. MAODONALD, § Secretaries. 





USE 
ra ws 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


cO0O Cc (CUO*# UCOA. 


“There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommended,” —Medical Annual, 1893, 





pus UNION BANE of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Oapital .....ssccccereererers 1,000,000 
Reserve Fund 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 








LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 

olonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ined on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 

London. 





IRKBECE BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, re ble en demand, 

TWO PER OENT. on BRENT AOOOUNTS, 
on the minimum mon balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particu. 


lars, % 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS, 1878, 





WHAT IS EDUCATION ? 
By WALTER WREN. 
Paper Covers, Is. net. 
WATERS, 97 Westbourne Grove, and 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL — CO., Stationers’ Hall 
urt. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Per Dozen. 


Bots. 34-Bota, 
Pure BORDEADX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s. 73. 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend thiswine. On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 16s, 93, 
at much higher prices by the small 
foreign houses who pester privata 
consumers in England, 
FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
= old in bottle, at 22s., 25s., 30s., 363,, 42s. per 
lozen, 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condit‘on, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


LL ACCIDENTS, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 


THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO., 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 











UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French enn 1 They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
aotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 
Limited, Royal Exsh Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
Lendon ces, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
Londen, W.0. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 


untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See t! 


he Times, July 13th, 1864. 


to 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon, Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J, T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 


Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHG@A, COLICS, &. 


RHEUMATISM, &c, 


Is 
OCAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. 


COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 


Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Souz Manvuracturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 


t, Russell St..W,.C. In Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s, 9d, 4s, 6d, 

















JUST READY. 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE 


FOR OCTOBER, 
(Edited by GEORGE NEWNES,) 
ConTAINING — 

PoRTRAITS OF QUEEN VICTORIA WHEN A CHILD, 
Illustrations from Engravings lent by her Majesty, 

Scrnp1a, MawarasaH OF GwaLior. Illustrated 
Interview. By Raymond Blathwayt. 

Tue Pigeons OF Lonpon. By Harry How, 

THe Handwriting or THOMAS CARLYLE, By J. 
Holt Schooling. 

Tue Dogs oF CELEBRITIES. 

~ on or Love, By L. A, Atherley-Jones, 


Snap-SHoTS oN a YACHT. 

A HorRIBLE Frigut. By Mrs. L. T. Meade, 

TREASURE BEacuH. By R. Robertson, F.S.A, Scot, 

Pirots.—I. By Alfred T, Story. 

Fatma. From the German of Wilhelm Hanf. 

GIANTS AND Dwarrs.—IlI. 

Tue Treasure, From the French of Georges 
Beaume. 

PORTRAITS OF OELEBRITIES AT DIFFERENT TIMES 
or THEIR Lives. Miss JJanotha, The Duke of 
a The Bishop of Bedford, Mr, Frederick 

illiers. 

112 PAGES, with 142 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Price 6d.; Post-free, 9d, 


NOW READY. 


THE PICTURE MAGAZINE 
FOR OCTOBER. 


CONTAINING :— 
5 Beautiful Reproductions of Mr. R, W. Robiuson’s 
Famous Photographs. 
33 Portraits of Heroes of the Victoria Cross, ané 
upwards of 150 other Pictures. 
Price 6d. ; Post-free, 8d. 





GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., London, W.C. 





NOW READY, 58th Edition, price 2s. 


HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW- 
. LEDGE. ByaLapy. The Original Authorised 
Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 


London: Simpxin, MarsHALL, HAMILTON, 
Kent, and Co., Limited, 





BREAEKFAST—SUPPER, 


EPP $s’Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK, 





N EVER DESPAIR of being able to 

overcome the troubles of this world, for they 
will disappear like dew before the sun if we only look 
them —— in the face. If you are afilicted with 
any bodily disease, give Holloway’s Pills and Oint- 
ment atrial; they will afford speedy relief, and in 
time effectacure. They are the best known remedies 
forallcomplaints. During the summer months many 
people are afflicted with bowel and liver disorders, 
diarrhcea, dysentery, colic, low fevers, &c. These 
remedies are unequalled in such cases, and shoald 
therefore be the Vade Mecum of all who value sound 
health, These may be procured from all chemists 
and medic:ne vendors, 








NOTICE.—In future the InpEx to the “ SPECTATOR” 
will be published halj-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 61» 
each. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HAGGARD. 
THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


With 16 Foll-page Illustrations by Arthur Layard. 
[On Monday next. 





Crown &vo, 63, 





NEW VOLUME OF CANON LIDDON’S LIFE OF DR. PUSEY. 


LIFE of EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, 


D.D. By Hevry Parer Lipvox, D.D, D.C.L., LL.D. Edited and propared 
for publication by the Rev. J. O. Jounston, M.A, Vicar of All Saints, Oxford, 
and the Rev. Rosert J. Witsoy, D.D., Warden of Keble College. 4 vols. 
8vo, with Portraits and Il!ustrations, Vols. I. and II., 36s, (ready), Vol. 
TII., 18a. (just published). 
“This volume deals with what may he considered, on the whole, the most 
important period of all in the history of the Oxford Revival.”—Standard. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 


LIFE and LETTERS of ERASMUS : a Series 


of Lectures delivered at Oxford. By James AnTHoNY FroupDz, Regius Pro- 
fessor of History in the University of Oxford. 8vo, 15s. 
* Those lectures are Fagg me! the most fascinating that were ever delivered by 
a Regius Professor. . Froude’s picture of Erasmus will be acceptable to the 
English reader for many a year to come.”—Illustrated London News. 


NEW BOOK BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 


WANDERING WORDS. Reprinted by per- 


mission from Papers published in the Daily Telegraph and Foreign Journals 
and Magazines. By Sir Epwin Arnoxp, M.A., K.C.LE., C.8.1., Author of 
“*Seas and Lands,” “ The Light of Asia,” &c. With 23 Plates and 22 Illustra- 
tions in the Text, 8vo, 18s. 

“This volume is a varied medley of remini T , and experiences, 
«ss.eeMarked by a pleasant, rational optimism, and a strong insistence on the keen 
enjoyment derivable—though so many miss it—from the common sights and 
sounds of even an ordinary Engl'sh landscape, as well as from the more un- 
familiar and picturesque surroundings (which he graphically brings before us) 
of camp life in an Indian ‘district,’ "—Athenzwm. 


From EDINBURGH to the ANTARCTIC: 


an Artist’s Notes and Sketches curing the Dundee Antarctic Expedition of 
1892-93. By W. G. Burw Murpocu. With a Chapter by W. S. Bruce, 
Naturalist of the Barque‘ Ba'wna,’ With 2 Maps, 8vo, 18s. 
“ A racy chronicle of a remarkable voyage...... With its cheery good humour, 
its graphic narrative, and its abundant illustrations, it is sure to be a successful 
book of the season,’’"—North British Daily Mail, 


The HISTORY of MARRIAGE, JEWISH 


and CHRISTIAN, in RELATION to DIVORCE and CERTAIN FORBIDDEN 
DEGREES. By the Rev, Hrensert Mortimer Lucxocx, D.D., Dean of Lich- 
field, Crown 8vo, 63. 


MR. ASTOR’S NEW ROMANCE, 


A JOURNEY in OTHER WORLDS: a 


Romance cf the Fu'ure. By Joun Jacop AeToR, With 10 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The author of ‘A Journey in Other Worlds,’ who has had the assistance of 
a very clever artist, has produced a diverting book in the style and manner 
of Jules Verne, which quotes a few scientific approximations and theories, but is 
for the most part pure fancy and romance. It is delightful reading and deserves 
success.”’—Athenzum, 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HORNUNG. 


The UNBIDDEN GUEST. By E. W. 


Hornvne, Author of ‘* A Bride from the Bush,” &c. Crown 8yo, 6s. 

‘A very vivid and impressive book, which abounds in strong passages, and is 
well sustained throughont...... harrowing and tragic in parts, but undeniably 
forcible and touching. It is, indeed, the best story we have yet read of Mr. 
Hornung’s,”—Wistminster Gazette, 


Gants 





{In a few days, 


NEW TALES OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE. 


NUGGETS in the DEVIL’S PUNCH BOWL; 


and other Australian Tales. By ANDREW RoseRtson, Author cf ‘‘ The 
Kidnapped Squatter.”” Crown 8vo, 3:. 


SIR SIMON VANDERPETTER, and MIND- 


ING HIS ANCESTORS. Two Reformations. By B. B. West, Author of 
“ Half-Hours with the Millionaires.” Orown 8yvo, 5:. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 370 will be published on OCTOBER 16th, 


ConTENTS,. 
1. Lorp WotseLer’s Lire OF MARLBOROUGH. 
2. EnertsH TowNs IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY, 
3. Taz LoyspaLe Papers, 
4, Taz REepoRT OF THE LaBour COMMISSION, 
6. Tae Letters oF EpwarD FITZGERALD. 
6. FLINT ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF HIsToRY, 
7. LockxyEr’s Dawn Or ASTRONOMY. 
8, THe SHERIDANS. 
9, PROJECTILES AND EXPLOSIVES IN WAR. 
10, Taz Epucatronat Orisis. 
il, Navat War In THE East, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
New York: 15 East 16th Street. 





| 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S NEW WORKS. 


IAN MACLAREN, 


BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH. 
By IAN MACLAREN, 





JANE BARLOW’S NEW STORY. 


KERRIGAN’S QUALITY. By Jane 


Bartow, Author of “‘Irish Idylls,* “ Bogland Studies,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
b_und in Art Linen, gilt top, 5s. [Neat week. 


TAMMAS BODKIN. Swatches o’ 


Hodden Grey. By W. D. Latro. Crown 8vo, bound in Art Linen, cloth, 
gilt top, 63. Next week, 


LOVE and QUIET LIFE. Somerset 


Idylls. By Watter Raymonp, Author of “ Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter,” 
“Young Sam and Sabina,” &. Orown 8vo, bound in Art Linen, gilt 
top, 63. [In a few days. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE: a Series 


of Discourses. By R, W. Date, LL.D., of Birmingham, Author of “The 
Living Christ and the Four Gospels,” ‘The Atonement,” &. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 63, [ Ready. 


The PSALMS. 
By Rev. ALEXANDER MactareEN, D,D. Vol. III., crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
This Volume completes the work, and the Seventh Series of Tue ~~ 
Re 














BIBur¥, Ye 





M. MAURICE MAETERLINOK. 


RU YSBROECK and the MYSTICS. 


With Selections from Ruysbroeck. By Maurice MarTeRtinck. Authorised 
Translation by Jane T. Stoddart. Cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
[In a few days. 





THE “CONTEMPORARY WRITERS” SERIES. 
Edited by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D. 


THOMAS HARDY. By Annie 


Macponetu. Containing a Portrait of Mr. Hardy, and a Map of Mr. Hardy’s 
Wessex. 16mo, 33. 6d, [In a few days. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
THIRD EDITION, with Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 12s, 
1. The CHURCH in the ROMAN EMPIRE BEFORE 


A.D.170. By W. M. Ramsay, M.A., D.C.L., Professor of Humanity ia 
the University of Aberdeen. 


SIXTH EDITION, 8vo, cloth, 123, 


2. CHRIST in MODERN THEOLOGY. By A. M. Fair- 
BAIRN, D.D., Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 





With Six Maps, Specially Prepared, 8vo, cloth, 15s, 


8. The HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of the HOLY LAND. 
By Georges Apam Smitn, D.D, Professor of Hebrew and Old Testa- 
ment Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 


THE BOOKMAN. 


An Illustrated Monthly Journal for Bookreaders, Bookbuyers, and Booksellers. 
Contexts ror OCTOBER. Price 6p. 


“‘Besipe THE BonyIE BrieR BusH.” With Portrait of “Ian Maclaren.” By 
Professor George Adam Smith, D.D. 

Some Former MemBers OF THE Garrick Crus. By the Author of “The 
Ingoldsby Legends.” Printed from a Manuscript Yanue lately discovered, 

Tue LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF HampsTEAD. By W. Robertson Nicoll, LL.D. 
With a Portrait of ‘‘ The Angel in the House,” and other Illustrations, 

A CoMPLAINT AGAINST PsInTERS. By an Editor. 

New Writer—Miss Viotet Hunt. With Portrait. 

Mary Queen or Scors—To HER MarriaGe wiTH DarniEy. By D, Hay 
Fleming. 

Dr. Prumienasn’s GirrorD LucturES. By the Rev. Walter Lock, M.A., 
Oxford. 

Mr, Srevenson’s “Tue Ess Tipe.” By “Y. Y.” 


NEW VOLUME NOW COMMENCING, 


THE WOMAN AT HOME. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 
*,.* THE OCTOBER NUMBER COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME. 


Many striking features will be introduced during the year. Prospectus will be 
sent on application. 


The WOMAN at HOME is the Best Illustrated Magazine 
of its kind, and has the best staff of Writers of any Woman’s Magazine, 
Among:t the Contributors are— 

J. M. BARRIE, 
MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
IAN MACLAREN, 
SaRAH GRAND. 


L. T. MEADE. 

8. BARING-GOULD. 
Mrs. HUSGHRFURD. 
ADELINE SERGEANT. 


Mrs, ALEXANDER. 

Mrs, MACQUOID. 

Lady CHaKLKES BERESFORD. 

Lady DOROTHY NEVILL. 

The COUNTESS of WARWICK. 

Lady BURTON. 

Lady BUTLER. 

BARONESS von ZEDLITZ. 
And many others, 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
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W. & R. CHAMBERS’S NEW BOOKS. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPZDIA : 


a Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. Entirely New Edition, 
in 10 vols. imperial 8vo, with numerous Maps and Wood 





Engravings. 

Priczes oF CoMPLETE SETS. 
Cloth .. “ae ae sae O20 
Half- Morocco or Half- Calf ¥. os nog hi ae (0 
Half-Morocco Extra or Half- Russia ~ an 2. So * Oo 


Sets can also be had in Tree Calf and in Full Morocco. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA contains upwards of Thirty 
Thousand Articles, and is Illustrated by more than Three 
Thousand Five Hundred Wood Engravings and Fifty Coloured 
Maps. 

Nearly One Thousand Contributors, including many of the 
most eminent authorities in every department of Knowledge, 
have assisted in the preparation of this Work. 


‘Everybody who wants a handy compendium of universal knowledge, 
Geconenls ‘up to date,’ must get *Chambers’s Encyclopzdia,’”—-St. James's 

azette, 

** The best Encyclopseiia ever brought out.”—Daily Chronicle. 
Pes For practical utility these volumes could hardly be exceeded,”—Pall Malt 

azette, 

“ This edition of ‘ Chambers’s Encyclopm lia’ is perhaps tie cheapest book ever 
pub'ished.”—Speaker. 

Nearly ready. s. d. 

CHAMBERS’ 8 CONCISE GAZETTEER of the 


LD. Topographical, Statistical, Historical. With pronuncia- 
bi ne 2 the more difficult Names of Places, numerous Etymologies, and 


information regarding the origin of Names, Crown 8vo, cloth a B® 
OLIVIA: a Story for Girls. By Mrs. ‘MoiEsworrs. 
With Eight Tinstrctions by Robert Barnes ... 5 0 


BETTY: a School Girl. By L. T. aes. bis Bight 
Illustrations by Everard Hopkins aig 


DIAMOND DYKE;; or, The Lone Farm on the Veldt. 
A Story of South African Adventure. By GrorGe MANVILLE FENN, 
Author of “‘ Rajah of asnal 7” « Dingo os” &e. baa 7? Illustra- 
tions by W. Boucher * ab 


POMONA. By the Author of “Laddie,” “Tip | Cat,” ‘“ 
** Baby John,” &c. With 8 IUustrations by Robert Barnes... 5 0 


The REBEL COMMODORE (PAUL JONES). Being 
Memoirs of the Earlier Adventures of Sir Ascott Dalrymple. By D. 
Lawson JOHNSTONE, With 6 Iilustrations by W. Boucher... 3 


“ An excellent story, and sure to please a high-spirit2d boy.’ ‘aiftonhimnen,. 


The WHITE KAID of the ATLAS. By J. MacLaren 
Cospan. With 6 Illustrations by W.S. Stacey... 3 6 
“ An admirably written and exciting story of adventure,’ Glasgow Her ald, 


The YELLOW GOD. A Tale of some Strange Adven- 


tures. By Rearnatp Ilorstey, With 6 Illustra ions by W.S,Stazey 3 6 


VANISHED ; or, The Strange Adventures of Arthur 
Hawkleigh. By Davip Ker. Illustrated by W Boucher... cee 2 6 
Ma ae story isa capital one, picturesque and full of incident.”—N, B, Daily 


or 
o 


o 
Oo 


o 


ELOCUTION, A Book for Reciters and Readers. Com- 
pricing Selections from nay nes ania - &. Edited ~ 
- 0. H. Morison .., 2 6 
Oo 4 One of the best books of its kind in the English tanta: hciieees 
itizen, 


ADVENTURE and ADVENTURERS. Being Trae . 




















Tales of Daring, Peril and Heroism. With Illustrations . 2 6 
“A book which will find many appreciative realers amongst boys.” _ 
Dundee Advertiser, 
THISTLE and ROSE: a Story for Girls. By Aur 
Watton, Illustrated by Robert Barnes es se 2 6 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 
47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; and EDINBURGH. 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
——_»>———_ 
OvursipE Paar, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
Page £10 10 : Narrow Column wssccorsrserre £310 0 
Half-Page ..... ececcetcccccece on 8 § H 1 cue ae OC 
Quarter-Page wccccceceereeree 2 12 8 Quarter-Colamn .ercccccoeseee O17 6 
CoMmPAnriEs. 
Oateide Page wirccccccccssssrree £14 14 0] Inside Page wscocccrceserssrsvores £12 13 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms; net, 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 1.0. 








MAX O’RELL’S NEW BOOK 


FIRST EDITION READY OCTOBER 17th. 


In crown Svo, 352 pp., cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 


JOHN BULL AND CO. 


THE GREAT COLONIAL BRANCHES OF THE FIRM - 


CANADA, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, 
AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


With upwards of 50 Illustrations by Irving Montague, W. W. 
Lloyd, and from Photographs, many of them taken expressly 
for the purpose. 


“ Abounds in lively passages...... There is nothing dry or heavy, 
but much that is instructive in his sketches of life in Canada, 
South Africa, and Australia. The book is full of good things...... 
Always brilliant and often shrewd and thoughtful, it will enhance 
the writer’s reputation both as a satirist and an observer.”— 
Daily Telegraph. 


“There are few wittier writers than Max O’Rell, and he has. 
seldom done better work than in ‘John Bull and Co’?”— 
Athenzum. 


“The book is crammed full of genuine humour.”—N. B. Daily 
Mail. 


London: FREDERICK WARNE and CO. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 





The SECOND EDITION of 


THE LIFE OF FRANCES 


POWER COBBE is row ready, in 2 vols. square crown 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 21s. 


Two New Novels. 
THE PRINCESS ROYAL. By 


KATHARINE WYLDE, Author of “Mr, Bryant’s Mistake,” &. In 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 


THE OLD OLD STORY. By 


Rosa N. Carey, Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” &c. In 3 vols. crowa 8vo- 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTITU. 
TIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Oatalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmren, Lonpon. Oode, Uwnicops. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDOVF. 








Serms of Subscription, 


Yearly. i Quarterly 
Including aaa to hia part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom .., ne tems eo Bini Wane & 


Including am to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, Arerica, France, Germany, India, 
CRA, BCocce sre wee cee we we 210 Greece 1S SeroreeO 7 8 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs, DAMRELL 
AND UpnHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. ; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.8.A.; Messrs. Brentano's, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; and GALIGNANI’s LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 
single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS IN BELLES LETTRES. 





ol. III. Ready on the 16th of October. Pott 4to 
The YELLOW BOOE. V Illustrations, Title-page, and Oover Design, 5s, net. - 
ibuti ill appear by the following :— 

Sn aoa Me cree Rana AETED™  STMCES, 2 
ELLEN M. OL ARLAND, TH RZIALS, 
D’AROY, coe eee ee a OW RATISLAW, ARTHUR MOORE, OLIVE CONSTANCE, LIONEL 
ST DO ss AODONELL, ©. S., NORA HOPPER, 8. CORNISH WATKINS, HUBERT CRACKAN- 
JOHNSON, ARTON FULLERTON, LEILA MACDONALD, 0. W. DALMON, MAX BEERBOHM, and 

? 


upwards of 270 pages, a 
LITERA ‘RY.—WILLIAM WATSON, 


FRNNGON, ANNIE MAC 


 DAVIDSO 
JORN PHIL 
WALTER SIC 
Vol L, 


JOAQUIN MILLER.— 
LIGNEL JOHNSON.—The ART of 


Portrait by Wm. Strang, and a Bibliography by Joun Lane. Orown 8vo, buckram, 5s. 6d. net. [ Ready, 


N. 
E , GEORGE THOMSON, AUBREY BEARDSLEY, ALBERT FOSCHTER, 
ee WILSON STEER, WILLIAM HYDE, and MAX BEERBOHM. : 
Fourth Edition, and Vol. II., Third Edition, are still on sale. 
OSCAR WILDE.—A WOMAN of NO IMPORTANCE : a Comedy in Tow. Acts. 
i r designed by O. H. Shannon, 7s, 6d. net. | j Ready. 
Soul SHAUGHNESSY : his Life and his Work. With a Portrait, and 
ag vo he from his Poems “The Bl CHANDLER MovLToN. Feap. 8vo, 5 


he BUILDING of the CITY BEAUTIFUL. Feap. ‘Bro, 


ady. 


Ready. 


THOMAS HARDY. With an Btohe 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BOY. 


by his friend G. 8. STREET. With a Title-page designed by C, W. Furse. 
Passages selected by his Second Edition, feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. - 


“A pi f distinguished humour and a piece of 
reostyedand delicate art. The material is novel, the 
treatment unfalteringly ironical, the execution rarely 
sober and judicious, aud the effect, within its limits, 
js absolate......a creation in which there appears to 
be no flaw.’—Pall Mall Gazette. a 

“A quite oe ae Tubby is indeed a 

i 1? Academy. 
mt The t nom admirable individual bit of irony that 
has seen the light for many a long day...... inim‘table 
in originality and reticence.” — World. 

“There is more observation and art of presentment 
in this little book than in a wilderness of three- 
volume novels, even by eminent hands,”—Athenzum, 


“A most brilliant pisce of satire...... admirably 
written with every line instinct with reality and the 
sense of style.’’—Review of Reviews. 


“Tt is admirably done throughout, full of delicate 
strokes of ironical wit.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


“We cannot recommend this delightful little volume 
too highly. Mr. Street has accomplished a difficult 
task to perfection,”—Vanity Fair. 


“This little book is pure delight...... the concep‘ion 
is excellent, and the style perfect. Onesimmers with 
laughter from first to last.”—Speaker. 








The BODLEY HEAD, Vigo Street, London, W. 





JAMES NISBET AND CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


WORDS to the LAITY. By the 
Ven.WILLIAM MACDONALD SINCLAIR, D.D,, 
Archdeacon of London. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


PRAYERS for HEART & HOME. 
Being Morning and Evening Devotions for One 
Month for Family and Private Use. By the Rev. 
F.B., MEYER, B.A. Pott 4to, 2s. 6d. 


WHY DO YOU NOT BELIEVE? 
By the Rev. ANDREW MURRAY, Extra pott 
8vo, ls,; roan, gilt edges, 2s. 


The NEW ACTS of the APOSTLES 
Being Lectures on Foreiga Missions delivered 
under the Duff Endowment. By the Rev. A. T. 
PIERSON, D.D. With Coloured Chart showing 
the prevailing religions of the world and the pro- 
gress of evangelisation, Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


A MAN’S GIFT. Being the Life 
and Remains of the Rev. Alexander Macteod, 
D.D, late of Lane a Presbyterian Church, 
Claughton, Birkenhead. By the Rev. A i 
FieminG, With estimate of his character by the 
Rey. Principal FarrBarrN, D.D. With Portrait, 
extra crown 8yo, 6s. 


The BOOK of JUDGES. By the 
Rev. Cuartes Lett Fevtor, M.A,, late Fellow 
of Clare College, Cambridge. Being one of the 
Scripture Handbooks on the Historical Books of 
ng bi Testament, With Map, small crown 8yvo, 

8, 6d, 

HYMNS of TERSTEEGEN, SUSO 
and others, Edited by Mrs. Frances BEvaN, 
Author of “Trees Planted by the River,’ &c. 
Cloth limp, crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


STEP by STEP THROUGH the 
BIBLE. Part III. Being a Life of Christ for 
Children, By EvirH Rauru. Crown 8vo, 12 Illus- 
trations, 2s, 6d, 

FROM PLOUGHSHARE to 
PULPIT. By Gorpon Srasies, M.D., R.N. 
With Illustrations, extra crown 8vo, 5s. 


LIZETTE. A Story for Girls. By 


Emma Manrsuatt, With Illustrations, extra 





crown Syo, 53, 
NEW VOLUME IN THE “GOLDEN LADDER” 
SERIES. 


Crown 8yo, gilt edges, 3s. 6d., Illustrated. 


The MILL at SANDY CREEK. 
= a A. Ranp, Author of “A Candle in 


OLIVER 
WENDELL 


HOLMES’ 
POETICAL WORKS 


Complete Edition, Revised by 
the Author in 1892, in 4 vols., 
price 4s. in Paper, 8s. in Cloth, 
or 10s. Cloth Gilt. 








THE 
BREAKFAST TABLE SERIES. 


Complete Edition, Revised by 
the Author, of “The Autocrat,’ 
“The Poet,” and “The Professor” 
at the Breakfast Table, in 6 vols., 
price ls. each in Paper, and 2s. 
in Cloth. 


Also a LIBRARY EDITION, in 
crown 8vo, 3 vols., at 10s, 6d. each. 


Edinburgh : 
DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 


London: 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 





JAMES NISBET & CO, 21 Berners St., W. 


KENT, and CO., Limited. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May te had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


WELLS GARDNER, 
DARTON, & CO.’S 


NEW LIST, 





WHAT is the CHURCH? The Answer 
of the New Testament. By the Rev. R. E. 
SanpErsoy, D.D., Vicar of Holy Trinity, 
Hastings. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d, 


HELPFUL HALF-HOURS. A Book 

for Sunday Reading for busy People. By Mrs. O. 

D. Francis, Author of “ A Story of the Church 

of England,” &, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6a. 

“‘The general idea of the series is excellent,” 
Guardian, 


“The scheme excites our interest.”—Saturday 
Review, 


THE NATIONAL CHURCHES. 
The SEVENTH VOLUME NOW READY. 


Each Volume is complete in itself, 
FRANCE. 


By the Rev. R. Travers Suiru, D.D., Canon of 
St. Patrick’s, Dablin. With Maps, crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 6s, 
** We cordially recommend this history to stucents 
of a fascinating and too much neglected subject, 


which may any day become one of practical im i 
—Church Times, . _ 





WORKS BY THE 
Rev. JOSEPH HAMMOND, LL.B.,B.A. 


ENGLISH NONCONFORMITY and 
CHRIST’S CHRISTIANITY, Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo, cloth beards, 5s, 


CHURCH or CHAPEL? Third Edition, 


with Additions and Appendix. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 53. 





WHAT DOES the BIBLE SAY ABOUT 
the CHURCH? Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, 6d. ; 
cloth, 1s, 


The NEW BOOKLET by the AUTHOR of 
“STEPHEN REMARX,” 


The NEW FLOREAT: a Letter to 
an Eton Boy on the Social Question. By the 
Rey. the Hon. James G. ADDERLEY, M.A., Author 
of “Stephen Remarx,”’ &c, Stiff paper covers, 
from a design by G@. W. Rhbead, in red and 
black, Is, 


ON the ART of WRITING FICTION. 


A Collection of Papers by some of the leading 
Novelists of the day, giving much helpful infor- 
mation and many practical hints and suggestions 
with regard to their craft. Papers dealing with 
different branches of the subject are contributed 
by the following Authors :— 

W. E. Norzis, Tue AuTHoR or “ MADE- 

8. BarRInGg-GOULD, MOISELLE IxE,” 

L. B. WatForp, Mrs, MOLESWORTH, 

Mrs, Parr, Prof, OxuRcH, 

MAXWELL GREY, Prof. Dovetas, and 

Mrs, Macquo1p, UL, T, MEADE, 


The DAUGHTERS WHO HAVE NOT 

REVOLTED. By CaristTaBeL R, CoLERIDGZ- 
Theze six little essays deal with various asjects of 
those years in the life of unmarried women which 
succ:ed to early girlhood, the difficulties of which are 
often passed over, in writings dealing with the more 
obvions aspects of the “‘ Woman Question.”’ 


**No tall-talk, no cant...... kindly, sensible, and 
sympathetic.”—World, 


OUR DAILY BREAD. A Preparation 
for Holy Commun‘on, Devotions to be used ir 
Church, and Thanksgiving after, with a Short 
Instruction, By Henry SipenoTHam, M.A. 
Chaplain of the Charch of St. John-the-Evan- 
gelist, Mentone ; and Canon of Gibraltar. 

Paper, 4d, ; cloth, 6d.; leather, 1s, 6d.; calf or 
morocco, 22. 6d. [Siateenth Thousand. 


The PASTORAL VISITATION of the 


Sick and Suffering, By the Rev. Canon HENRY 
SiperoTHam, M.A. PartsI. and II, Feap 8yo, 
c ot. boards, 3s. 6a, [Second Edition, 


Part IIL, 2s. 6¢,; Part I.-III, in 1 vol., 53, 





London: 


3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, and 





44 VICTORIA STREET. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 
DIARY of a CAVALRY OFFICER in the 


PENINSULAR and WATERLOO OAMPAIGNS. By the late Lieut.-Col. 
Tomxrnson. Edited by his Son, James Tomxrnson, J.P. Second Edition. 
Revised, with 5 Maps and 3 Etched Plates, 7s. 6d. “A delightful work, It 
is a thousand pities it was not published long ago, for it is one of the works that 
go to the making of history.”—Datiy CuRowicte. “Of the greatest interest. 
Excellent reproductions add to the charm of the book, which from cover to cover 
is full of good reading.” —St. James’s GazeTTE, “ Gives us a better idea of 
the daily life under Wellington’s command than any made book could afford.” 
—LIVERPOOL Post. 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY of SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


PRIMITIVE CIVILISATIONS. By E. J. 


Srmcox, Author of “ Natural Law,” &c. 2 vols. large 8vo,32s. “A contribu- 
tion to economical and social history of exceptional value and importance, which 
displays much patient and laborious research, keen insight, and rare powers of 
interpretation and generalisation.” —TIMES. 


GEORGE ROMNEY and his ART. By Hilda 


Gamutn, Author of ‘‘Emma, Lady Hamilton.” With Photogravures, 
Collotype, and other Illustrations. [In October. 


RECORDS of the HOLE CRAFTE and 


FELLOWSHIP of MASONS. With a Chronicle of the History of the 
Worshipful Company of Masons of the City of London. By Epwarp 
Conpse, Jun., Master of the Company. Facsimiles, 4to, 21s, net. 


CHEAP EDITION, 3s. 6d. 


THE WAGES OF SIN. 


LUCAS MALET. 


MR. THOMAS PINKERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 1 vol. 


The FRENCH PRISONER: a Story of Dart- 


moor and the Western Seas, By the Author of “John Newbold’s Ordeal.’’ 6s. 


WHOSE WAS the BLAME? A Woman’s 
Version of the ** Kreutzer Sonate.” By Mrs, James Grecor. With a Pre- 
logue from the Russian of Prince Gauitzen. 33,61. ‘There is a note of 
quiet sincerity in the sad autobiography.’ —LiTERARY WORLD. 


The MEMBER for WORKSHIRE; or, 


Charch and State. A Novel. By THomas ASPDEN. 6: 


MARGARET DUNMORE; or, A Socialist 


Home. By Jane H. Ciarperron, Author of “ Scientific Mcliorism,” Second 
Edition, ls, 


LAURA ARBUTHNOT. By John Meredith. 
8yo0, 63. “ There is no doubt of the power displayed in this story, although it 
is of the painful up-to-date kind. All the leading characters are well drawn,.”’— 
Spectator. “A cleverly written sketch of the sort of fate which awaits a 
woman with an amb‘guous past who chooses to marry a man against the wish 
of all his friends and relatives,’—Dairy TELEGRAPH, 


A QUESTION of CASUISTRY. By Alec 
MacHertp. 33, 6d. “Unquestionably an entertaining and clever story ’— 
Scotsman. “There is an unusual amount of smart and clever writing in it.” 
—LITERARY WORLD. 


PANTA RYE: a Prelude. By ‘“Eremus” 
and Another. 6s, ‘'A really remarkable book and quite a curiosity in 
fiction...... A medley of social satire, startling adventure, and whimsical 
dissertations, always bright and often really witty.’—PaLL MALL Gazetre. 


GERMAN SOCIETY at the CLOSE of the 


MIDDLE AGES, Ry E. Betrort Bax. Small demy 8vo, 5s, ‘* The book 
is @ good and interesting one, and ue heartily recommend it,”’—DaILy 
CHRONICLE, 


SOBER by ACT of PARLIAMENT. By F. 


A. McKunzig. 3°.6d. “Asa summary of drink legislation and temperance 
experiment, it is invaluable, being. throughout impartial to the verge of un- 
necessary candour.”—Patt Mati GazeriE, 


ON EXPRESSION in NATURE. By William 


Mary, M.D. Crown 8vo, 33.6d. ‘‘ A very charming and very original treatise, 
highly suggestive and instructive from beginning to end.”—NaTIONAL OBSERVER, 


RAINMAKING and SUNSHINE. By John 


Cottinson, 33, 6d. 


MORAVIAN and SILESIAN MINERS. By 


Dr. Benno Karprees. 4to, 7s. 6d. 


MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 
RAPHAEL'S MADONNAS, and othe 


Great Pictures. Reproduced from the Original Paint: 

With a Life of Raphael, and an Account of his Chief Works, 
By Karu Kirony, Author of “‘ A Guide to the Paintings f 
Florence.” In1 vol., with 53 Illustrations, including 9 Photo 
gravures. Small Colombier 8vo, in special binding designed 
by Gleeson White, 21s. net. A few Copies on Large-Paper 
with the Plates on India Paper, £2 2s. net (all sold). ‘ 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, Barr: 


a Record and Review. By Matcotm Betz. Third Edition 
in special binding designed by Gleeson White. Small 
Colombier 8vo, 21s. net. 


THE BRITISH FLEET: the Growth, 


Achievements, and Duties of the Navy of the Empire. 

Commander Cuartes N. Rosrnson, R.N. With about 150 
Reproductions of Paintings, Prints, and Drawings illustrative 
of Battles, Ships, Persons, Customs, and Social Life in the 
Navy. Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Duke of York, 
Ordinary Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 150 copies in feap. 4to 
with extra Engravings, 21s. net. ? 


AMYGDALA. A Tale of the Greek Revo. 


lution. By Mrs. Epmonps. With Cover designed by Gleeson 

White. Small fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
«¢ Amygdala’ is not only a pleasant and graceful story, but it 
is also a story that is well put together and well told....... The 
person who finds ‘ Amygdala’ dull must have spoiled the delicacy 
of his palate by literary condiments...... The book is good all 
through.” —Daily Chronicle. 
“* Amygdala’ is a pure and touching story of love and 
patriotism.”—Atheneum. 

“ The tragic issue of Irene’s love and patriotism is pathetically 
told, and...... the interest in what is a charming story is sustained 
to the last chapter.”—Saturday Review. 


EROS AND PSYCHE: A Poem in Twelve 


Measures. By Rosert Bripexs. Second Edition, thoroughly 

Revised, printed on hand-made paper at the Chiswick Press, 

with binding designed by Gleeson White, 5s. net. 
[Immediately. 


HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE. Edited by J. W. Hates, M.A., Professor of English 
Literature at King’s College, London, formerly Fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge; late Examiner in English to 
the University of London; late Clark Lecturer in English 
Literature at Trinity College, Cambridge. 

*,.* It is proposed in this series to deal with the chief epochs of 
English Litdrature in separate volumes of moderate length, but 
in such a manner that, taken together, they will ultimately form 
a consecutive history. Though designed mainly for the use of 
students, it will be the aim of the writers to adapt the volumes 
in style, no less than in subject matter, for all readers who have 
an interest in English Literature. Several volumes are in 
preparation, and a Prospectus will be sent on application. 


The following volume is now ready, small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE AGE OF POPE. By Jony Devt, 


Author of “Studies in English Literature,” &e. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES. 


PLATO.—GORGIAS. — Edited, with Intro- 


duction and Notes, by the late W. H. Tuompson, D.D., 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. A New Edition, 6s. 








NEW VOLUME OF BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY: the Story of his 


Life Written in his Letters. With an Introduction. Edited 
by Joun Dennis, 33. 6d. 

“Mr. Dennis is to be congratulated without reserve on having 
achieved the aim set before him—that of giving an outline-por- 
trait of a great and good man. There is nothing in these pages 
that we could wish away. For mingled pleasure and profit this 
is one of the healthiest and most delightful volumes that we have 
ever met with.” —Spectator. 


A SERVICE OF ANGELS. By the Rev. 


H. Larwam, M.A,, Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Author 
of “ Pastor Pastorum.” 3s. 6d. [Ready shortly. 


[Cambridge : Dzicuton, Bett & Co.] 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., London, 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 








Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No, 358 will be published on October 17th, 1894. 


CONTENTS. 


J.—THeE STRIKE OF A SEx. 

II.—Lapy DurFrerin’s PorMS AND VERSES, 
JiJ.—Tuxe Earuiest History oF BaBYLonia, 
JV.—REMBRANDT AND HIS ART, 

V.—BucHan,. 

VI.—RovssEavism REVISED. 

VII.—Lorp WoLsELEY’s “‘ MARLBOROUGH.” 
VIII.—Tue Anuse or STATISTICS, 
1X.—LoPE DE VEGA. 

X.—THE TRAGEDY OF THE C2SARS. 
XI.—NovELS OF ADVENTURE AND MANNERS, 

XII.—ALEXANDER’S GENERALS. 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
THE ENGLISH NOVEL, 
FROM ITS ORIGIN TO THE PUBLICATION OF “ WAVERLEY.” 


By Professor RALEIGH, University College, Liverpool. 


This work is bound in two forms, either as a library book, or as one of the 
series of University Extension Manuals. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. 6a. 
A SELECTION FROM 


THE WRITINGS OF DEAN STANLEY. 


Edited by the Venerable A. S. AGLEN, 
Archdeacon of St. Andrews, 


A New Series, 8vo, 14s. 


DR. DOLLINGER’S ADDRESSES ON 
HISTORICAL AND LITERARY SUBJECTS. 


Trarslated, in accordance with the wish of the late Author, 
By MARGARET WARRE. 


CONTENTS. 

I,—UNIVERSITIES, PAST AND PRESENT. 

II,.—FousDERS OF RELIGIONS. 
III.—Tue EMPIRE OF CHARLES THE GREAT AND HIS SUCCESSORS, 
IV.—Anaanl. 

V.—Tue DEsTRUCTION OF THE ORDER OF KNIGHTS TEMPLARS, 
VI.—Tue History oF RELIGIOUS FREEDOM, 
VII.—Various Estimates OF THE FrencH REVOLUTION. 

VIII.—Tue LITERATURE OF THE UNITED STATES O¥ AMERICA, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 





COLONEL POLLOK. 


INCIDENTS of FOREIGN SPORT and 


TRAVEL, ByColonel Poxtox. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, te 
eady, 


CHARLES DIXON, 


The NESTS and EGGS of NON-INDI. 


GENOUS BRITISH BIRDS. By Caanxes Dixon. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece of Eggs, Orown 8y0, 6:. [Ready. 


ROBERT C. LESLIE, 


A WATERBIOGRAPHY. By Robert C. 


Lys.in, Author of “A Sea Painter’s Log,” ‘Old Sea Wings, Ways, and 
Worde,” &. With Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8yo, 7s, 6d. 


“This is a charmi : ” ; aad AS. 
Mhdeitin charming little book...... thoroughly interesting and healthy, 


New Novels. 


Tle EARL of DESART. 


GRANBOROUGH. By the Earl of Desart. 


2 vols. [This duy. 
ANNA C. STEELE. 


CLOVE PINK: a Study from Memory. By 


Asna C. Sreerz, Author of “‘So Runs the World Away.”’ Crown 8yo, 
3s. 63, fee2ad Edition, [ Ready, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 
The COMPLETE WORKS of ALFRED, 


LORD TENNYSON. Inlvol. With Portrait engraved on Steel by G, J. 
Stodart. Orown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


PEN DRAWING and PEN DRAUGHTS- 
MEN. Their Work and their Methods, A Study of the Art to-day, with 


Technical Suggestions. By JoszrH Pennent, A New and Enlarged 
Edition, with over 400 Illustrations, demy 4to, 42s, net, 


A SHAKESPEARE CONCORDANCE: a New 
and Complete Ooncordance or Verbal Index to Words, Phrases, and Passages 
in the Dramatic Works of Shakespeare, with a Supplementary Concordance 
to the Poems, By JouNn Bartuert, A.M., Fellow of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, Demy 4to, cloth, £2 2s, net; half-morocco, £2 5s. net. 
(Copies of the Prospectus, with specimen page, may be had on application.) 


TIMES,—*‘ Deserves cordial recognition from all who love Shakespeare,” 


The ENGLISH POETS. Selections with 


Critical Introductions by various Writers, and a General Introduction by 
MatTaEw ARNoLp, Edited by Tuomas Humpory Warp, MA, Vol. IV., 
WORDSWORTH to TENNYSON. New Edition (including Tennyson, 
Browning, and Matthew Arnold), Crown 8yo, 8s. 6d, 
Vol. I., CHAUCER to DONNE.—Vol. II., BEN JONSON to DRYDEN.— 
Vol. III., ADDISON to BLAKE, 7s, 6d. each Vol, 


LOVE in IDLENESS: a Bar Harbour Tale. 


By F, Magion ORawFrorD. Feap, 8yo, 2s. 


MY NEW HOME. By Mrs. Molesworth. 


Illustrated by Leslie Brooke. Orown 8yo, 4s, 6d, 


LIFE of SWIFT. By Henry Craik, C.B. 


2 vols. With Portraits. New Edition, Globe 8vo, LCs, [Eversley Series, 


CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINES of AMERI- 
CAN LITERATURE. By SeLpEn L, Wuitcoms, A.M. With an Introduc- 


tion by BkanNDER MatTHEWs, Professor of Literature in Columbia College, 
Crown 8vo, 63, net, 


The CHRISTIAN YEAR. By John Keble. 


With Introduction by Cuartotre M, Yonaz, Pot Svo, 2s. 6d, net. 
[Golden Treasury Series. 


The USE of LIFE. By the Right Hon. Sir 


Joun Lussock, D.O.L, F.R.S. Globs Svo, 33, 6d. 


LIFE in ANCIENT EGYPT. Described by 


Apotr Erman. Translated by H.M,.Tirarp, With 400 Illustrations and 
11 Plates, Super-royal 8vo, 21s, net. 
TIMES,—‘‘ A skilful translation of a well-known and esteemed German work 


which treats of Egyptian antiquities in the light of modern discoveries, and 
thereby supplies a recognised English want,” 


The HISTORY of GREECE from its Com- 
mencement to the Close of the Independence of the Greek Nation. By ADOLF 
Hoim. Translated from the German. In 4 vols.—Vol. I. To the End of the 
Sixth Century, B.C. 8vo, 63. net. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of the 
HOUSE of LORDS. By Luxe Owen Pixs, of the Public Record Office. 
8yvo, 122, 6d. net. 


PERSONALITY, HUMAN and DIVINE. 


Being the Bampton Lectures for 1894. By Rev. J. R. ILLIneworTH. 8vo 
8s. 6d. 


The WORD and the WAY; or, The Light 


of the Ages on the Path of To-day. By WiLuiam LzelaHTON Grane, M.A., 
Rector of Bexhill, Sussex. Crown 8v0, 63, 


The THEORY of SOUND. By Lord Ray- 


LEIGH, F.R.S., Hon. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 2 vols. Vol, I. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo, 12s, net, 


TEXT-BOOK of the DISEASES of TREES. 


By Professor R. Hartia. Translated by Dr. W. SoMERVILLE, Professor of 
Agriculture and Forestry at the Durham College of Science. With a Preface 
by Professor H. Mansuaut Warp, F.R.S. With namerous Illustrations, 
Medium 8vo, 10s. net, 


From the GREEKS to DARWIN: an 


Outline of the Development of the Evolution Idea, By Henry FairvizLp 
Oszory, §c.D., Da Costa Professor of Biology in Columbia Collega ; Carator 
in the Americau Museum of Natural History. 8vo, 9z, net, 





MACMILLAN and CO., London, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO”28 NEW BOOKs. 


COMPLETION OF 
THE UNIFORM EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNINC’S WORKS, 


On October 26th, Volume XVII., crown 8vo, 5s. 


ASOLANDO: Fancies and Facts. 
By ROBERT BROWNING. 


With Biographical and Historical Notes to the Poems of Robert Browning. 
#,* A Large-Paper Edition of 250 Copies will be printed on Hand-made Paper. This Edition will be supplied through Booksellers only, 











NEW NOVEL BY THE HON. EMILY LAWLESS. 
On October 22nd, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


MAELCHO: a Sixteenth Century Narrative. 


By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, 
Author of “ Grania: the Story of an Island,” “ With Essex in Ireland,” &c. 





NEW WORK BY MRS. WOODS. 
On October 15th, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE VAGABONDS. 


By MARGARET L. WOODS, 


Author of “Esther Vanhomrigh,” “A Village Tragedy,” “Lyrics and Ballads,” &c. 





NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Just published, price 15s. net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 
VOLUME XL. (MYLLAR—NICHOLLS) OF 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


*,* Vol. I. was published on January 1st, 1885, and a further volume will be issued quarterly until the completion of the Work. 
NOTE.—A Full Prospectus of “The Dictionary of National Biography,” with Specimen Pages, may be had upon application. 





MR. RUDOLF LEHMANN’S RECOLLECTIONS. 
In the press, demy 8vo, with Portrait, 12s. 6d. net. 


AN ARTIST’S REMINISCENCES. By Rupotr Leamany. 


*,* This Work is divided into Two Parts,—the first b-ing devoted to an account of Mr. Lehmann’s life, and the second to ‘ People I have Met,’ principal among 
whom are the Prince of Wales, the late Emperor Frederick of Prussia, Robert Browning, George Eliot, Landseer, Liszt, Humboldt, Lord Lytton, Helen Faucit, the 


descendants of Goethe, and Sir Andrew Clark. 
NEW VOLUME BY JAMES PAYN. 
On October 26th, crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 


GLEAMS OF MEMORY; with some Reflections. By Jamzs Payy. 
On October 26th, SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


MORE T LEAVES: a Collection of Pieces for Public Reading. By Epwarp 


F. TURNER, Author of ‘‘ T Leaves,” “ Tantler’s Sister,” &c. 
In the press, small post Svo. 


THE HAWARDEN HORACE, By Cuaaruzs L. Graves, Author of “ The Blarney 


Ballads,” “The Green above the Red,” &c. 
VERY CHARMING AND ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
The Pocket Edition of Brontes’ and GaskelIl’s Works in Cases. 


The Writings of these Authors will shortly be supplied, daintily bound in cloth, with gilt top; as follows :— 


THE WORKS OF THE BRONTE SISTERS. | MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 8 vols. in gold- 


7 vols, in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s, 6d. lettered cloth case, 14s, 


TWELFTH EDITION OF CONAN DOYLE’S “THE WHITE COMPANY.’’ 
Now ready, TWELFTH EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE WHITE COMPANY. By A. Conan Doytz, Author of “ Micah Clarke,” &c. 


TENTH EDITION OF MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S “ MARCELLA.”’ 
Now ready, TENTH EDITION, crown 8yo, 6s. 


MARCELLA. By Mrs. Humrury Warp, Author of “Robert Elsmere,” “The History of 


David Grieve,” &c. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF “WITH EDGED TOOLS.” 
On October 26th, POPULAR EDITION, crown 8yo, 6s. 


WITH EDGED TOOLS. By Henry Szron Merriman, Author of “The Slave of the 


Lamp,” “ From One Generation to Another,” &. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “STANHOPE OF CHESTER.” 


In the press, crown 8vo. 


THE MASK AND THE MAN. By Percy Aypreaz, Author of “ Stanhope of Chester: 


a Mystery.” 
NEW “WATERLOO” EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S ‘“ ESMOND.” 


Recently published, crown 8vo, 470 pp., with 70 Illustrations, neatly bound in cloth, 2s. 


THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND, Esgq.: a Colonel in the Service of 


her Majesty Queen Anne. By W. M, THACKERAY. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Lonpon: Printed by Wrman & Sons (Limited) at 74, 75, & 76 Great Queen Street, W.C. ; and Published by Jouy James Baker, of No. 1 Weilington Street, in tho 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County ot Middlesex, at the ‘‘SpecraTor” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, October 13th, 1894. 























